THE “ROSE OF 


AR out at the other end of Long Island Sound, 
just where it begins to broaden into the ex- 
panse of the ocean, and deepen into the unfathom- 
able, there is an opening in the line of the Connect- 
icut shore, not far from the Rhode Island border, 
which you would take for the mouth of a river, but 
might believe to be almost an estuary, when you are 
informed that throughout its brief extent it is filled 
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with the waters of both sound and sea. Thither the 
tides go up even to the very fountains of its origin, 
winding northward amid embosoming hills, green 
and rocky everywhere —rocky enough at times to 
suggest the presence of the aboriginal wilderness. 
Upon the sound, and at the foot of this inlet of 
the ocean, is the city of New London ; at the head, 
the city of Norwich. Fancy now this intercommu- 
nicating tideway to be the short, crooked stem of a 
flaring letter Y. Two picturesque streams, with old 
Indian names, coming down. from either hand, will 
furnish you with the arms of this gesticulating mem- 
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| ber of the alphabet. That is the way it looks on 
| the map, though, as Nature has drawn it, if regarded 
| strictly as a letter, it seems to be going distracted. 
| The river on your left is the Yantic, that on your 
| right is the Shetucket, which, three or four miles 
| farther up, changes its name to the Quinebaug, though 
practically the same stream ; the Shetucket, at this 


| point, like a branch, flying erratically over to the 


NORWICH, 


left. These Indian rivers, thus flowing down from 
either side and at their junction swelling the tidal 
waters of what used to be called the Pequot, but is 
now idiotically called the Thames, furnish the “why” 
for the present beauty and prosperity of Norwich, as 
well as the “ wherefore ” of its original settlement. 
Here—partly because of a high promontory of 
rock seated in the fork, partly because of a preci- 
pice, a little farther back, over which the Yantic 





comes tumbling, partly because of the steep incline 


| down which the Shetucket comes rushing—the tides 


go no farther. But these last-named rivers may be 
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THE QUINEBAUG. 


said to have tides of their own, so regularly do they 
recur in their season—freshets, often of terrific vio- 
lence and volume, which, in the Indian period, roared 
around the base of the rocky point, but now try their 
strength, instead, on the brave city which has since 
thrown out the barrier of its wharves and terraced 
streets in a wide circuit under its brow. If you will 
bear in mind that these picturesque but threaten- | 
ing tributaries have proved rivers of gold to the en- 
terprising capitalists who have erected grand mills 
along their banks for many miles above, you will | 
be prepared to account in great measure for the 
vision of a city set on a hill, which cannot be hid | 
for the brightness of its beauty, that mounts before 
you when you reach a sudden bend in coming up | 
the Thames either by rail or steamboat. The gran- 
ite cliff, which is its Mount Zion or Tarpeian Rock, 
as may be preferred, with a few straggling trees 
on its bald summit, looks like the high forehead of 
a recumbent sachem, with its nodding scalp-lock yet 
untaken by the scrambling assault of all the pale-faced 
houses which cover its breast and scale its very 
shoulders, If you were to sail up the river at night, 
when its dark outline is not visible, some of these | 
dwellings would seem to be suspended in the air. 
This view from the river, however, does not by 
any means give you the best idea of the city. There | 
are bridges and wharves, warehouses and railroad- 
stations, churches and public buildings, and a multi- 
tude of private dwellings in sight, with enough of 
the unconquerable wildness and ruggedness of abo- 
riginal Nature breaking through to suggest what the 


| may be viewed. 
| even in the humblest village, but here it becomes 


landscape must have been when noth- 
ing save an Indian fort stood upon the 
crown of the cliff, but you get only a 
glimpse of that finer part which lies be- 
hind the head and shoulders of the old 
sachem, whose full length, as we figure, 
extends many a rood inland, and slopes 
away out of sight. 

You may take either of the two broad 
streets which part under the cliff, and 
which run around it, one in front, the 
other behind, ascending until they have 
fairly emerged from the thickly-popu- 
lated quarter, and brought you to the 
level of a high plateau, nearly one hun- 
dred feet above tide-water, over which 
the more sumptuous portion of the city 
spreads itself. But, before you get to 
this, the high ridge between these ave- 
nues, marking the gradual subsidence 
of the promontory, attracts your atten- 
tion, so far as you can catch a view of 
it from between the columns and through 
the heavy bower of magnificent elms, 
which now begin to make each avenue 
a long, umbrageous arcade. Washing- 
ton Street, on the Yantic side, seems 
justly to be the favorite street of emer- 
gence from “the landing,” as the lower 
and business part of the city is called. 
From Christ Church (one of Upjohn’s 

finest structures, facing a sheer wall of rock over 
the way, up the side of which runs a street, as 
it were, across its eyes, and looking, itself, as if it 
might slip down its own declivity backward into 
the quiet Yantic Cove) this avenue sweeps so gently 
up round a slight curve that it gives one the sen- 
sation of a prolonged wave of the sea bearing you 
easily onward till it lifts you upon its crest and 
opens a further vista. Now the old mansions and’ 
modern villas come in sight—those on the right stand- 
ing far back on the crown of the ridge ; those on the 
left, nearer the street and hiding the lawns, sometimes 
the groves, which slope steeply down behind them to 
the cove. From the rear of several of these the 
Yantic Falls can be seen and heard. From the roofs of 
several of the others the whole surrounding country 
Connecticut neatness is proverbial, 


vivid, even splendid, where wealth and taste and 
public spirit have seized the vantage of the spot and 
so richly improved and adorned it on every side. 
Private dwellings, conspicuous for their sumptuous 
style and evident cost, with ample grounds and gar- 
dens, can be found in many towns, but not often, if 
anywhere, with such natural features to grace and 
beautify them as here ; and not often, also, does it 
happen that culture keeps such pace with opulence 
that one is as gratefully manifest as the other. Even 
in minor street details, sometimes neglected, this 
scale in the very pomp of neatness is maintained. 
If above you the great elms throw out their massive 
branches, “each a forest on a single stem,” below 
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you the sidewalks are paved with flagstones of am- 
ple breadth, set in the emerald of the sod ; the gas- 
lamps, interspersed along, seem almost as strangely 


there as in the woods, and the walls which skirt the | 
lawns, here and there as low as a curb-course to invite | 
you over, are often as finely laid in stone as the | 


houses themselves. What you find in this street you 
will find in its rival also; and this is your first im- 


pression of the “ Rose of New England” when you | 


have climbed above its business stem and fallen in 
amid the bright leaves of its full efflorescence. 

In Broadway, the parallel avenue, the elms are 
likewise so magnificent that they interlace their 
branches overhead, and their foliage is so thick that 


one can walk bareheaded for long distances, shel- | 
At the head of | 


tered from even the noontide sun. 
this latter street, and opposite the outcome of the 


other, with a high, wooded ridge close at its back, | 


stands the Free Academy, into which all the other 
public and private schools may graduate their pupils, 


and which was built and endowed through the mu- | 
nificence of these dwellers on “the Plain,” as well as | 


of others more high and lifted up. All the rose-leaves 
get their fragrance from the generous and enlight- 
ened spirit which centred such a fortune here in their 
midst, for such a purpose, more than five-and-twenty 
years ago. 

In front of this fine building is the open, tri- 
angular park and parade-ground, with the Sol- 
diers’ Monument at its apex, to tell 
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and out of a little green, surrounded by quaint 
old houses, over whose low gambrel-roofs the ancient 
elms, older than they, hold their aged and wrinkled 
arms. Here and there in the broad roads which 
wander about this central spot (where an old meet- 
ing-house keeps watch at one corner, and an old 
court-house at another) a statelier mansion stands, 
with the look of old-time magnificence upon it, tell- 
ing of the ceremonious days before the Revolution, 
and of the anxious ones during it, when Washington 
| stopped overnight on his way back and forth between 
New York and Boston ; when Lafayette, Steuben, 
and Pulaski, came here and lingered awhile ; and 
| the gay Duke de Lauzun, with two thousand brilliant 
hussars at his heels, dazzled the country round. 

But the old village—so quiet and so sleepy now, 
| nestling up here at the termination of what might 
still be called the Plain, crowded on one side by the 
same line of rude hills, rock-built and forest-clad, 
and brought close to the winding Yantic—has but 
one house in it, after all, which, if tradition be true, 
can awaken a scene amid which all these anti- 


| quated buildings would appear fresh and youthful. 

It was standing during the lifetime of the pioneers, 
; nearly two hundred and twenty years ago, when the 
| forefather of the old meeting-house yonder was 
| perched upon the crag above—for the kingdom of 

heaven had to come by observation, sometimes, in a 
| day when a Narragansett war-whoop might resound 





the story of Norwich in the war ; and 
beyond, still in front, is the royal 
burial-ground of the Mohegan tribe, 
which was only noted as “ a place of 
Indian graves” when the early set- 
tlers first appeared, but is now in- 
closed, with the gray obelisk of Un- 
cas standing in the gloom of its thick 
little grove. If you choose to follow 
the cross-street (Sachem Street), which 
passes close by it, you will reach in a 
few minutes the rocky gorge and pre- 
cipice down which the Yantic plunges 
into the cove below. Even to this, its 
terminus, that river has come, after 
winding about for many a mile, and 
bearing more of the ancient story of 
Norwich on its bosom than you are 
yet prepared to suspect. 

Let us now go back to the meet- 
ing-place of Washington Street and 
Broadway, and follow the united ave- 
nues along for a mile or two until we 
find the Yantic bending round to meet 
us just before it shoots off to the left 
again. It is not a lonely walk; for 
there are houses all the way, some 
of them so antiquated as to give you 
an inkling of what we are coming to. 
We are getting into the storied re- 
gion now. At a certain level place 
the long street breaks apart into a 
number of short streets opening into 
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at any moment in the woods near by. It was built | 
when only about a score and a half of others, like 
fashioned with itself, were planted widely apart, each 
the wooden castle of its builder, to guard the broad 
plot of virgin soil assigned him in this new proprie- 
tary of the wilderness. 

A little farther, just up the road and beyond the 
turn, you will find all the pioneers together—them- 
selves, their children, and their grandchildren—but 
the ancient graveyard in which they sleep, now quite 
obliterated, is hardly more undiscernible than the old | 
settlement itself which they rescued from the rock | 
and the morass, which was once alive with their vig- | 
orous life, but which has gone down with them into 
the dust, to be built upon in its turn by the now aged 
hamlet which the thriving sons, doing business on 
the “ salt-water” at ‘‘ Rocky Point,” whose mansions 
are where the “ sheep-walk” used to be, occasionally | 
drive up to see as the old homestead of the fathers. | 

In this general description of the old town and | 
the new, it may be that the reader, in following the 
two streets which led up from the landing, has re- 
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nificent distant views of river and landscape, the 
streets curving up this way and curving down that, 
houses above you, houses below you, a rocky ridge 
or a woody knoll appearing when least expected ; 
now on a bridge over a gorge, and then in a peace- 
ful country-road with cottages and villas alternately 
smiling on you—your conclusion will be that no 
place had a better claim to a magazine-paper, and 
yet that none was so unlikely to be deservingly por- 
trayed. 

We must shift the scene now, and take up our 
story from a much more interesting point of view. 
We have just glanced into its past, as it were through 
the big lenses of the lorgnette, and the figures have 
seemed distant, perhaps insignificant. But let us 
turn the perspective-glass the other way, dismiss the 
present Norwich to the edge of the horizon for a 
while, and summon its primitive history into the 
foreground of actual life, with all its natural, if di- 
minutive, proportions restored. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago will bring us 
into the midst of the great Puritan emigration—into 


ceived the impression that this is all of Norwich. | the famous ten years between 1630 and 1640, when 
We could easily bewilder him if we should take him | two hundred ships and twenty thousand Englishmen 


BY THE RIVER. 


over the remainder of it, and ourselves also in trying 
to describe it. The city has grown over hill after 
hill in the neighborhood of the great rock ; it has 
sprung across both the Yantic and Shetucket ; and 
the houses face each other from the opposite banks 
of the Thames. As you ride about, continually as- 
cending or descending, coming suddenly upon mag- | 





crossed the Atlantic to the shores of New 
England. The charter granted by King 
Charles I. had given the right to form 
a colony in Massachusetts, and Arch- 
bishop Laud’s persecution of the Puri- 
tans had roused a feeling which now 
penetrated the higher ranks of society. 
The disposition to take refuge in the 
New World was no longer confined to 
the poor and artisan class who in 1620 
had gone over in the Mayflower. No- 
bles and large landholders sought pro- 
prietorships ; soldiers, lawyers, and cler- 
gymen, who had already won distinc- 
tion, were anxious to join the movement. 
The great tide only reached its flood 
and began to subside when the uprising 
in Scotland brought about a similar con- 
dition of things in England. Then the 
representative men, who sympathized 
with the popular excitement, and who 
were about to detach themselves from 
the old country, relinquished their in- 
tention, and shortly became the renowned 
characters of the civil war and the Com- 
monwealth. But the new country had 
already received its share of the men 
who were qualified to meet the crisis of 
that age as it should develop itself there. 
It may well be a curious question wheth- 
er those who remained to cope with a 
situation unprecedented in English an- 
nals were of greater intellectual capacity, moral worth, 
and physical courage, than those who had entered 
a field literally untrodden to meet obstacles and per- 
ils equally unknown. Both had the same task before 


| them ; both had the same antecedents and the same 
| convictions. But one had to build up a government 


of the people by overthrowing a long-established mon- 
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archy, and struggling with the chaos which they had 
precipitated. The other, with the same end in view, 
had to deal, if not with chaos, with something half 
created ; difficulties and dangers peculiar toa new 
settlement in a great and terrible wilderness of whose 
extent they were ignorant ; peculiar also to a political 
opportunity as free and open as the land they occu- 
pied, the wise limitations of which they were not 

yet prepared to foresee. The spectacle is one 

of the most picturesque in history. As to the 
comparative greatness of the men so similarly 
engaged, but differently environed, it is impos- 
sible to form an estimate ; but it is not too much 

to believe that if the same amount of ability 
and personal force which was expended in Amer- 

ica, and was lost in the oblivion of the woods 
and in dealing with affairs on a miniature scale, 

had been employed upon the affairs of England 

at that time, with all Europe for the theatre, 
there would be still other great reputations iden- 
tified with the Puritan rebellion. The ‘‘ blush- 
unseen ” sentiment will rise up in a measure to 
rescue the heroes of the New England Common- 
wealth from undue disparagement on the score 

of the obscurity in which their deeds were done. 
“‘The village Hampden” here with ‘‘ daunt- 
less breast,” and the ‘‘ Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood,” did not ‘waste their music on 

the savage race,” whatever may have become of 
their “ sweetness on the desert air.” 

We find an instance, in point, in the char- 
acter and career of the man who is now to step 
into the field of our story; and as we trace the 
vigorous outlines of his course, not only in the 
affairs of war, but also in the arts of peace and 
matters of state, we are led to speculate as to 
where such a strong figure would have been 
found in the English development of that period. 
Especially may we do so, when we know that he 
was held in such high estimation by his old com- 
mander, Sir Thomas Fairfax, the general of the 
Parliament army, as to be earnestly solicited by 
him to return to England and take part in the 
work before them there. There is certainly enough 
extant concerning him to warrant a very high ex- 
nectation of the prominent place he would have 
taken and sustained if he had done so. This man 
was John Mason. He served in his early manhood 
under Fairfax, in the Low Countries, and came to 
the Massachusetts Colony soon after 1630, when 
about thirty years of age. We are obliged to limit 
our account of him to those particulars which as- 
sociate him with our present subject. He is de- 
scribed as a man of large stature and imposing pres- 
ence; unlike Miles Standish in this respect, who 
was diminutive. After taking an active part in the 
affairs of the colony, both military and political, he 
appears in 1635 as the leader of an undertaking to 
found a new settlement beyond the borders assigned 
in the charter—on the Connecticut River. This in- 
volved a departure into a region over which no civil- 
ized government had any jurisdiction. The colonists 
traveled on foot. The journey occupied fourteen 





5 
days. It was full of hardship and peril. In a week 
or two after they had arrived at their chosen destina- 
tion, the river was frozen over, and one of the most 
terrible winters on record set in. This was the set- 


tlement of Windsor, a town a few miles above Hart- 
ford and Wethersfield, with which communities they 
soon formed a union under the name of “ Connecticut.” 
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UNDER THE ELMS, 


About the same time another settlement had 
been made at the mouth of the river, under the 
proprietorship of Lord Say and Lord Brook, which 
took the now familiar name of Saybrook. In the 
course of time this plantation joined itself to the 
other three, so that the original colony of Connect- 
icut was only a river-line of four little villages, 
with about a thousand inhabitants in all. 

Now came the inevitable difficulty, the jealousy 
and malignant hostility of the Indian population, 
numbering three or four thousand warriors. The 
powerful Pequot tribe, which held the other tribes 
under its domination, resolved upon the extermina- 
tion of the intruding but, so far, peaceful English. 
Outrage after outrage of the most monstrous and 
revolting cruelty followed. The settlement at Say- 
brook, from its situation, was the most exposed to 
these assaults. At the solicitation of the inhabitants, 
Mason took the military command of the post, an 
office which finally extended over the whole commu- 
| nity of infant towns, and which remained in Mason’s 
| person for nearly forty years, growing into a sort of 
| major-generalship. 

We must now turn our attention to another 
quarter, and go among the Indians, to find the other 
representative hero of this narrative. It brings us 
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into that part of the wilderness in which this story | country. Only ninety men could be spared for this 
is laid. ‘Two-thirds of the way up the Pequot Riv- service. Mason immediately sought an alliance with 
er, on its western bank, at a place still called Mo- Uncas and his Mohegans, while Roger Williams, who 
hegan, was the seat of Uncas, the chief of the Mo- had already founded his colony at Providence, pro- 
hegan tribe, who were allied in race to the Mohicans cured the codperation of the Narragansetts, who had 
on the North River, so celebrated by Cooper. The | always shown themselves friendly to the settlers. If 
time finds him in the midst of war with enemies on | Mason had followed the instructions he received, 
either hand. Although his history first comes into | he would, in setting sail from Saybrook, have gone 
view with that of the English occupation, we al- | directly to the mouth of the Pequot River and into 
ready see the qualities of character and the nature | the very face of his foes. Thorough-bred disciplinari- 
of the circumstances which were so soon to identify an though he was, he nevertheless took the responsibil- 
him honorably and heroically with it. His father | ity of disobeying these orders, and went with his shal- 
had married into the royal family of the Pequot | lops past the Pequot toa place near Point Judith, twice 
tribe, and he himself had married a daughter of Sas- | the distance, about fifty miles from Saybrook. Here 
sacus, its sachem, six years before. The seat of | his allies joined him. The story is too long to be 
Sassacus was near the mouth of the river, a few | completely narrated now, but its details are full of 
miles below, between where New London and Mys- | interest, and Mason exhibits all the traits of a lead- 
tic now are. He claimed dominion over Uncas | er of the Ironsides. The Narragansetts, in .their 
and his tribe, and this led to a long war of inde- | dread of the enemy, proved unveliable. Mason 
pendence, on the part of the latter, in which, Indian | found that he would have to depend entirely on 
traditions say, he was worsted no less than five | his own men, whose number was now reduced to 
times. The Mohegan domain extended on one side | seventy-seven. Guided by Uncas, and with the 
northwestward to the new settlement of Windsor, | Indians, five hundred in all, following, he crept 
and, on the other, eastward over the region watered | along with careful self-concealment for eighteen 
by the Yantic and Shetucket, the future site of Nor- | miles to the Pequot fort. The attack was what 


wich, His near neighborhood on this eastern side to | he meant it to be, a surprise. Stationing his dusky 


the Narragansett tribe subjected him to continual in- | allies around the fort, at a considerable distance, 
vasions by them, and kept him in astate of chronic war. | he resolved to take it by assault in the night. In- 
Like the Pequots, the Narragansetts largely outnum- | side were seven hundred Pequot warriors, asleep un- 
bered him, and he was never out of danger of being | der their wigwams. The English, who were not all 
annihilated by one or the other. The sachem of the | soldiers, were equipped with matchlock muskets, and 
Narragansetts was Miantonomoh, the nephew and | probably steel head-pieces. After solemnly commend- 
successor of Canonicus, and he was destined to be- | ing themselves to God, they stormed the fort two hours 
come as romantically distinguished as his rival in | before day. The Indians, thrown into a panic, made 
the strife which now first came to the knowledge of | but a wild and brief resistance, some seeking the 
the English. The township of Norwich was the | shelter of their huts and the darkness, when Ma- 
frontier country in which these battles were fought. | son, fearing that the approach of day would reveal 
The places are still pointed out which Uncas made | the weakness of his party, seized a fire-brand, and, 
his points of observation when guarding his terri- | with the shout, ‘We must burn them!” set fire to 
tory. One of them was the summit of the rocky | the wigwams. This so intensified the panic that 
promontory between the rivers, where he had built a | some of the savages threw themselves into the flames. 
fort, commanding a view of the Shetucket Valley, |The troops, rushing among them, slew them right 
the direction from which these incursions might be | and left, without mercy, and those who escaped 
expected. What a little Flanders this whole region | from the fort were as mercilessly intercepted by the 
had become, is shown by the number of stone toma- | investing circle of Mohegans and Narragansetts. 
hawks and flint arrow-heads which are to this day | Only seven of them escaped, and seven were made 
upturned with the soil. | prisoners. Two of Mason’s band were killed, and 

In the course of his perilous relations with Sas- | twenty wounded. But the work was by no means 
sacus, his Pequot suzerain, probably on his fifth re- | over, and its danger was increased. They were in 
bellion and discomfiture, Uncas took refuge in the | the midst of the enemy’s territory. Although nearly 
remote western part of his territory, near Windsor. | exhausted by marching, watching, and fighting, be- 
It was this which brought him among the English, | sides being encumbered by the twenty wounded men, 
and into friendly relations with Mason. From this | they were obliged to sustain an encounter next day, 
time the white chieftain and the red appear on the | while pushing toward the river, with three hundred 
stage together. more Pequots, who were infuriated by the destruc- 

Two years after Mason’s arrival, in 1637, the | tion of their comrades. In this their Indian allies 
determination of the Pequot sachem to exterminate | gave them but little help. The battle raged all day. 
the English led to his forming a league with the | Every step was disputed until they came within sight 
other tribes in the bloody business. This roused | of their own boats, which had been brought round 
the General Court into a counter-determination to to meet them. In these the wounded were placed, 
put an end to the Pequots. Captain Mason was after which, crossing the river, they resumed the 
made the commander of an expedition which was | march homeward. On the way they were attacked 
ordered to proceed into the heart of the Pequot | by a party of Niantics, whom they dispersed. At 
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last, on the eighth day from the time they set out, 
they reached the Connecticut River and Saybrook, 
where, though it was Saturday night, and the Puri- | 
tan ‘‘ Sabbath” had begun, they were ‘‘ nobly enter- 
tained,” writes Mason, ‘‘by Lieutenant Gardiner, 
and many great guns.” This has been regarded as | 
‘*the most decisive victory, considered in all its 
bearings and results, ever achieved in the whole his- 
tory of the Indian wars with the British colonies.” 
In this expedition the fidelity of Uncas had nev- 
er failed, while the record of the Narragansetts, as | 
the Mohegan had predicted, did not turn out as fa- 
vorably. Mason writes of Uncas: “He said he 
would never leave us, and so it proved ; for which 
expressions and some other speeches of his I shall | 
never forget him. Indeed, he was a great friend, 
and did great service. All our Indians 
except Uncas deserted us.” 
The power of the Pequots was now 
broken, and Mason took the place of 
Sassacus in being the terror of all the 
Indian tribes from Narragansett to the 
North River. The management of In- 
dian affairs was placed in his hands, 
and his course was so temperate and 
judicious, though sometimes necessarily 
severe, that there was uninterrupted 
peace in ali the colonies for forty years. 
Uncas profited greatly by the de- 
struction of his southern enemy, and 
by the peculiar favor he enjoyed with 
the English. The Mohegans were ex- 
cepted in many of the stringent arrange- 
ments which were made to secure the 
safety of the settlements. But, through 
jealousy, and very likely the insolent 
conduct of Uncas himself, the Narra- 
gansetts were after a while exasperated 
into a renewal of the old feud. The 
English interfered, and persuaded the 
two sachems, who met with them at 
Hartford, to sign an agreement referring 
their difficulties to them. Five or six 
years passed without a serious outbreak, 
but there continued to be the usual mis- 
understanding, which, at the end of this period, 
broke out into another tempest over the happy valley. 
During the interval we have a pretty scene, al- 
most pastoral, presented to us. It is planting- 
time, and the Mohegans, with their squaws and chil- 
dren, are in the fields sowing the seed of the maize, 
the squash, and the bean. The wigwams stand 
thickly in the rear of Uncas’s fort on the Pequot ; 
while up the river, on the plain, near the graveyard, 
where his father and relatives lie, another cluster is 
gathered amid still other fields, ready to be planted. 
The hunting-grounds are in the distant parts of the 
inclosing forest, but no sound of fire-arms is heard 
in the chase of the deer, for the Indian has yet no 
other weapon than his bow. The bark canoes ply 
the deep Pequot below, which is richly stocked with 
fish. They are seen drawn up at the shore in two 
picturesque spots, a mile or two apart, one at the 
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opening of the ravine near the foot of the falls, and 
the other half-way down toward Mohegan, where the 
river bends into another peaceful cove, the “ trad- 
ing-cove,” to which the white man from Saybrook 
occasionally brings his goods for a barter. 

Suddenly Uncas, who would seem to have had 
recent cause for especial uneasiness, receives intelli- 
gence that Miantonomoh had been seen stealthily 


| crossing the fords of the Shetucket, three miles above 
Rocky Point, upon which he had kept the usual scout 


and sentinel stationed. Five or six hundred Narra- 
gansett warriors, armed, painted, and plumed, for war, 


| are in the woods, and speeding swiftly and noiselessly 


toward his fort at Mohegan. He quickly gathers his 
own warriors there, but only half the number of the 
enemy, and, in his turn, speeds as swiftly and noise- 


asa" 


COURT-HOUSE. 


lessly to intercept the intruders. The two armies meet 
at a place about a mile and a half southwest of the 
Yantic, over which stream the Narragansetts had al- 
They had followed the customary 
route between Narragansett and Mohegan, but, just 
as they had crossed an intervening ridge, Uncas ap- 


ready swarmed. 


peared close at hand on an opposite one. In the 
brief and astonished halt made by his invaders, he 
sends a messenger to Miantonomoh, desiring to speak 
with him. The two sachems meet in the narrow 
space between the armies. Uncas proposes a single 
combat as the best way of ending what was really a 
personal quarrel. The victor should become the 
sole chieftain of the tribes, and the owner of their 
territory. _Miantonomoh insolently declined, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ My braves came to fight, and they shall 
fight!” Instantly Uncas threw himself flat upon the 
ground, when, “twang! twang!”—it had been a 
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preconcerted signal—the arrows from three hundred | 
bows flew into the faces of the Narragansett host, | 
who were off their guard. With a terrific yell, the 
Mohegans rushed upon them with the speed of the 
missiles they had discharged. The stratagem had | 
been wisely and sagaciously planned. Its effect was | 
just what had been sought—a panic. Miantonomoh 
turned, to find his braves in full flight, with the yell- 
ing Mohegans after them. Before Uncas could | 
spring from the ground, the great sachem was al- 
ready at the heels of his men, fleeing also for his 
life. In the desperate rush, the Narragansetts be- 
came separated, and several bands lost their way as 
they sped for the Yantic ford. One was chased into 
the river to be drowned, or slaughtered at its brink ; 
another, by some insane deflection, flew, like a herd 
of buffalo, to the precipice overhanging the gorge of 
the falls, and were driven over the edge to pitch 
headlong upon the rocks over which the torrent was 
tearing along as tumultuously as themselves. Their 
mangled bodies were soon floating in the cove be- 
low. Meantime Miantonomoh continued his flight, 
closely pursued by Tantaquieson, a swift-footed war- 
rior of the Mohegans. Uncas, no longer a young 
man, could not attain the speed with which his van- 
quished enemy flew over rock, morass, and the wood- 
ed ridges which lay between him and the Shetucket. 
But Tantaquieson easily kept up with him, contriv- 
ing to trip him up, and otherwise encumber him 
sufficiently to give Uncas time to overtake him and 
have the credit of the capture. The moment Uncas 
touched his shoulder, Miantonomoh stood still. Of- 
fering no resistance, he calmly met the fierce, exult- 
ant look of his conqueror, without saying a word. 
“Why don’t you speak?” cried Uncas. ‘If you 
had taken me, I would have besought you for my 
life!” Miantonomoh would rather have died on the 
spot, so he afterward said, than have done so. The 
Mohegan, with unwonted magnanimity, spared his 
life, and, giving the whoop of victory and recall, 
stopped the pursuit, and, gathering his warriors 
around him, returned with his prisoner to his fort, 
where, until, at the request of the English he deliv- 
ered him into their custody, he treated him with 
respect and even kindness. Tantaquieson had to 
pay dearly during many a year to come for his great 
deed on that day. He became an object of ven- 
geance to the Narragansetts until he died ; but of 
especial pride to his descendants, who, for genera- 
tions after, boasted of him to the whites. This bat- 
tle has been pronounced to be “the most conspicu- 
ous purely Indian fight recorded in the annals of 
New England.” The whole of it, the onset, the 
panic, the pursuit, and the capture, were all within 
the limits of the present town of Norwich. 

The English had demanded the prisoner in order 
to bring him to trial for a breach of faith in attack- 
ing Uncas. After much hesitation—for Miantono- 
moh was a noble type of the Indian, and had cleared 
himself manfully once or twice before in person, at 
Boston and Hartford, of charges made against him 
—the court decided, in order to secure the peace of 
the colonies, that he should be put to death. For 
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this he was returned to Uncas, who conducted him 
to the very spot where he had been overtaken, when 
one of the Mohegans, coming up behind, clove his 
skull with a tomahawk, and the gallant chief dropped 
dead. At the sight of his blood and oozing brain, 
the ferocity of a wild beast arose in Uncas, or, it 
may be, he was actuated by the Indian superstition 
that the flesh of a slain warrior imparted his strength 
and valor, for he cut a large piece out of the shoul- 
der of the “ Narragansett giant,” and swallowed it, 
declaring “ it was the sweetest meat he ever ate: it 
made his heart strong!” 

Miantonomoh was buried where he fell; a heap 
of stones was raised above his grave, and for many 
years afterward it was the scene of wild demonstra- 
tions of triumph or grief as Mohegan or Narragan- 
sett passed the spot ; and manya war-expedition did 
go by there again. The cairn grew as friend or ene- 
my cast a stone upon it,,and it stood there long 
after the forest had been cleared and become a 
white settler’s farm. It has now disappeared, but 
in its place, as afterward indicated by an old resident 
who had seen the heap, some citizens of Norwich 
erected a monument about eight feet high, a solid 
cube of granite five feet square, on a massive ped- 
estal, with the simple inscription : 


“ MIANTONOMO 
1643.” 


The great sachem, in leaving his bones, left also 
his name and memory in the region he came to con- 
quer, and it rivals that of Uncas in the traditions 
of Norwich. Sachem’s Plain is now the name of 
the spot—Sachem’s Brook flows near by—and from 
Sachem’s Spring, where doubtless he had often 
quenched his thirst, a copious libation was poured 
over his monument in the ceremony which attended 
its dedication. It stands in en open field near the 
old Providence road, about three miles from the city, 
and close to the ford which he tried to reach. ! 

But the great defeat only exasperated his people 
the more, and drew upon Uncas threats of a terrible 
vengeance. The invasions and attacks now became 
continual, and burst in upon the Mohegans from every 
side. For seventeen years after this the region was 
a scene of war. At times the English had to come 
to the rescue lest their ally should be destroyed. 
In one of these irruptions Uncas was driven into 
his strongest fort on the Pequot, that of Shantok 
Point, above Mohegan. It could not be taken by 
assault, and the Narragansetts determined to starve 
him out. Despite their vigilance, he contrived to 
send a messenger to Saybrook, and a rocky projec- 
tion near by is pointed out as “ Uncas’s chair,” where, ° 
it is said, the beleaguered chief, during the period 
of anxious suspense, stationed himself at night to 
catch the first sound of the expected succor. At 
last he heard the low plash of an approaching canoe. 
It was that of a daring fellow named Leffingwell, 
who had often traded with the Indians here, and 





1 This locality has since been wrought into Cooper’s tale, 
“ The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish.” 





THE “ ROSE OF 


who had undertaken the dangerous and delicate task. 
He had the address to get in with his cargo of pro- 


visions : the midnight shout told of the relief, and the | 
next morning a great piece of beef, raised on the end | 


of a pole, raised also the siege. 


In 1645 Winthrop came from Saybrook into the | 


old Pequot territory, and established the settlement 
of New London, and from this time, although the 
first name of the town was Pequot, we will know 
the river as the Thames. While he and his men 
were engaged in making surveys, they were startled 


by the appearance of fugitives from Mohegan. Pes- | 


sacus, the brother of Miantonomoh, was on another er- 
rand of vengeance. True to their old friend, the Eng- 
lishmen threw aside their implements, seized their 
arms, and hastened to his assistance. Although the 
savages were driven off, they soon made their prepa- 
rations to return again more effectually, by involving 


NEW ENGLAND.” 9 
we have seen, any more than it is now, a peaceful 
| place of habitation. But the resolution was taken, 
and, as the event shows, their arrangements were 
made with remarkable carefulness and deliberation. 
| They would go, not as a group of adventurers, but, 
in the maturity of their Saybrook experience, as a 
civil organization and as a church. They would even 
take their wise and valued pastor, James Fitch, with 
them, and John Mason himself should be their leader. 
| If they had carried off Governor Winthrop himself 
they could not have gone with greater dignity and 
| consequence. 
So, as a proper preliminary, we find Mason, now 
| a gray-haired man of sixty, with two companions, 
| sailing round into the Thames, near the field of his 
| memorable exploit which had cleared the country of 
its worst savages, and proceeding up the river to the 
Mohegan village to have a talk with Uncas, He 


OTIS LIBRARY. 


three or four other tribes in their quarrel. And thus 
it was kept up for fifteen years more, harassing the 
Mohegan, devastating his fields, now and then driv- 
ing him into some remote corner of his dominions, 


But, thanks to his English allies, and to his own | 


valor, he was never brought to ruin. We cannot 
linger further among these incidents, however in- 
terestingly they may clothe the scene of our story, 
but must leap the interval and enter the year which 
brings the martial figure of Mason before us again, 
engaged with the swart and harried Uncas in an act 
of friendly negotiation which made them co-residents 
of this region, and near neighbors, until they both 
passed away to a quieter world. 

For some unknown reason, a number of the peo- 


ple of Saybrook had determined to venture their for- | 
Prob- | 


tunes again, and to found another settlement. 
ably the classic ground we have been on had its at- 
tractions for them, though anything but classic at the 
time to them. An Indian frontier was not then, as 


| comes with a proposal to purchase, on behalf of the 
| settlers, the beautiful tract of the Mohegan domain 

which made its very heart, the favorite resort of the 
tribe—a tract which should include their trading- 
cove, the junction of the three rivers, the great 
promontory, the waterfall, the grand plateau above 
with its royal cemetery, and all the country round to 
the extent of nine miles square. The bargain is 
made, the money paid, and the deed signed by Un- 
cas and his two sons on the one hand, and by Mason 
and his two companions on the other. This was in 
1659. 

The new possessors seemed to disregard the more 
romantic part of their estate, and decided to plant 
| their dwellings inland about three miles from where 
their base-line crossed the Thames. It was on the 
direct course from Narragansett to Mohegan, and 
| was the very spot over which Miantonomoh had 

brought his swarm of warriors. They placed them- 
| selves in the war-path, as if to be a barrier to all fu- 
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ture invasions. During the year of getting ready for | 
the settlers, some of them had an opportunity to taste 
the savage quality of thelocality. Two of the advance 
party were on a hill in the woods one day surveying, 
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for them years before after the most radical Con- 
gregatioral form—in which they would not let an- 
other minister lay a hand on his head, but did it 
themselves !—one of those marked men in the early 


| Puritan communities who seemed to absorb into 
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| 


when they suddenly heard close by, but across the 

creek, the rush and yell of a pursuit. The Narragan- | 
setts were at it again, and the Mohegans were driving | 
them. Nearly a year afterward, when Mason had | 
built his house, and his small party were snugly | 
sleeping in it one night, they were awakened by a | 
war-whoop and a discharge of fire-arms. The bul- | 
lets struck the house, and the next morning eleven 
indentations were counted in its timbers. This was 

an attempt to assassinate him ; and, on the indignant 

inquiry of the General Court, Pessacus apologized for | 
the outrage, as done without his knowledge. After | 
this there were no more such raids. 

In 1660, when all was ready, the shallops came | 
from Saybrook, bringing the wives and children and | 
household goods of the thirty-five new proprietors, | 
and Norwich was fairly begun. Their town-officers 
were now chosen, their church mounted on a look- 
out crag, the green was laid out below it, the court- 
house built on an opposite corner, and what they 
called the Town Plot was divided into liberal areas 
among themselves. 

Thus they go cn, troubling themselves little with 
what is happening in any other part of the world. 
Mason keeps up his relations to the general com- 
monwealth, becomes deputy-governor when Win- | 
throp is absent to get a charter from Charles II., 
is called upon again and again to aid in settling | 
the difficult and delicate questions of state-boun- 
dary at all points of the compass, and keeps his 
troops in fine order for any emergency. James 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Fitch, their well-tried minister, especially ordained | 


their own person the united influence of church and 
state, united here after a new fashion—he, their El- 
der Brewster, goes in and out among them, a sober, 
earnest, judicious, and reverend personage, penetrat- 
ing with a devout power every household, and mak- 
ing it dwell in simple, faithful union with the rest as 
in the sight of God. The heathen Uncas down the 
river, who resists all his efforts to induce him to 
“come to meeting,” and whose inner life will not 
bear a close comparison with the Puritan standard, 


| lives under his more than mild reprobation. 


In these three representative figures we have, 
now, our retrospective view complete. The Indian 
sachem and original proprietor of the soil, the mili- 
tary commandant and foremost statesman of the col- 
ony, and the Congregational minister after the purest 
type—the body, soul, and spirit, of the colonial move- 
ment—each so finely developed and clearly cut be- 
fore us—these, with the sturdy community among 
whom we see them, form the picturesque and char- 
acteristic background in our story. It nobly corre- 
sponds in worth and dignity, as well as in romantic 
interest, to the prosperity and beauty of the opulent 
city we have described. 

This is the root from which sprang the “ Rose of 
New England ;” but, if we go back to analyze, we 
will find that it is the ved in the rose which has given 
it such a peculiar bloom—it is the red-man in the 
picture which has made it so attractive. We do not 
claim for Uncas himself any other virtues than this 
brief account of him may have suggested ; but such 
as he had were exceptional in the savage. To cour- 
age, ambition, a spirit of independence, and, occa- 
sionally, magnanimity, he added a fidelity to his word 
with the white man, over which not the shadow of 
treachery ever passed. He was wise, too, above the 
measure of other native chiefs. He would not sub- 
mit to Sassacus, he would not be overrun by Mian- 
tonomoh or Pessacus, but he discerned the strength 
and foresaw the future ascendency of the English, 
and put himself from the first in that moral relation 
to them which appealed to their highest instincts, 


| made them treat him like an equal, and always re- 


gard him as a friend. It is a significant fact that, in 
the deed which transferred his property to them, no 
reservation appears regarding the sacred spot where 
his royal dead were buried, as if the tacit obligation 
of a decent humanity had been equally understood 
by both. The bones of his family were never dis- 
turbed. He himself was laid there when a very old 
man, and his sons after him. The gray monument 
which the people of Norwich erected over him, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by a President 
of the United States, is a monument also to the gen- 
erosity as well as justice, the amity as well as peace, 
in which the annals of the city began. This obelisk 
of granite, here in its very heart, literally shrouded 
in the gloom of the heavy foliage which overhangs 
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it, and that massive block of granite, standing lone 
and bare in the open meadow three miles away, are 
the first features to interest the stranger, and their 
presence will always serve to revive the legends and 
traditions which linger over the hills and valleys 
near, and along the two rivers, on the banks of 
which these rival red-men found their grave. 

But we must not forget to take a parting look at 
the early settlement which has also returned to dust, 


and for whose monument, if you inquire—Circum- | 


spice ! 
We can see nearly twoscore English homesteads. 


No huts of logs are to be found here, as in the other | 
The people have advanced from the | 


settlements. 
half-wigwam life of the Saybrook days, and have 
built them houses “ which had foundations,” with 
spacious cellars underneath—houses of rough and 
ponderous timbers—timbers which obtruded them- 
selves from the low-studded ceilings, and lay along 
the edges of the lower rooms like massive benches 
against the wall—great, square houses were they, 
which stood up for what they were in front, and ran 
almost down to the ground behind. The chimney 
in the centre, constructed with coarse masonry of 
broken rock, abstracts an undue share from the sur- 
rounding rooms ; but its cavernous fireplaces will put 
the forests under generous tribute in the cold win- 
ters that are to come. The furniture, simple and 
rude ; the few comforts brought from Saybrook, a 
few more from dear Old England ; the black-letter 
Bible in its sacred corner ; fire-arms, ready for war 
or the chase, hanging between the beams or over 
the mantel ; the “ dresser,” bright with vessels of 
burnished pewter ; ruddy English faces about, with 
the strong lines of their race slightly shadowed by 
the austerity of their faith and the grim determina- 
tion of their life—this is the interior picture. And 
outside are fields of Indian-corn, and great, golden 


pumpkins enjoying the sun ; turnips, but no pota- | 


toes—potatoes do not appear for sixty years—peas 
in pendent pods, and last, not least, deans—beans, to 
be so exuberant and triumphant in time as to over- 
spread and give an everlasting name to the neigh- 
boring hill—baked beans, to become the joy and 
necessity of the Norwich palate for all generations. 

At what period the English bloom began to fade, 
the English rotundity to shrink, and the lean and 
sallow days set in, when the nose grew long and 
sharp, and forgot its function in the art of speech 
—that strange metamorphosis which overtook and 
overspread, they say, all the rest of New England— 
we know not; nor can we now discover any vestige 
among their descendants of such a degeneracy, if it 
ever occurred. 


Still we fear that the Puritan cloud, which hung | 


about the meeting-house on the hill, threw its shadow 
somewhat over the little village in the vale. We 
hear nothing of the mirth and fun of “ Merry Eng- 
land.” There were no dances around the May-pole 
on the village-green. We can understand why there 
were no Robin Hood games of archery, for the twang 
of the bowstring in the woods had been anything 
but sport to them so far. But the garlands of Christ- 





mas were forbidden to the bare walls of the meet- 
ing-house ; the “ fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box 
together,” were good enough for the hills! As to 
mince-pic and plum-pudding—very seats of the papist 
pestilence—they had been an offense to the nostrils 
in the old country—out upon them in the new! 
And there, with that look of horror on their earnest, 
rigid faces, we leave them to work out their faithful 
way, while we go on to see how their children of a 
hundred years afterward are bearing themselves on 
this self-same soil of the fathers, ‘ 
Presto! what a change! It is just before the 
Revolution. We need not describe the gay and 
lively town: its fine residences, its shops plying 
a busy trade, its multiplied population, its book- 
stores and printing-offices, and its newspapers with 
ready tidings from abroad. Nor need we notice 
the signs of thrift, the economy, the comfort, the 
serene ease of life, the wealth and substance, ap- 
parent everywhere. All this might have been ex- 
pected as the outgrowth of such a beginning. But 
just as we turn from our primitive friends in short 
hair and long coats, in flaring boots, and hats with 
steeple-crowns ; our friends, also, the buxom dames 
in homespun brown or gray ; our stern friends, who 
took the pains to put the great and wide sea between 
them and such vanities as Spanish boots and fringed 
trouser-breeches, starched ruffs, hoods, and farthin- 
gales—what are we to think of the scene which now 
greets us in this inland country-town? A fitting oc- 
casion comes, and lo! a grand and stately society 
appears. We now see in real life what is familiar to 


TOMB OF MIANTONOMOH. 


us in old family pictures: gentlemen in full pow- 
dered wigs, gold-laced coats, knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, and silver buckles; ladies in brocaded 
gowns, with long trains hanging over their arms, em- 
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broidered stomachers and high head-dresses, satin | 


slippers and high-heeled shoes, turbans and costly 
crimson cloaks; even the boys are in cocked-hats 
and small-clothes! What decorum, what deference, 
what formality, what an assumption of position, what 
exaction of precedence, what homage to rank, what 
yielding to official station, what punctiliousness in 
the matter of ‘titles ! 


And then comes the Revolution ; and Tory Hill, | 


towering up over against Rocky Point, is to-day a 
monument of a lingering loyalty to the king among 
a few of these, and of consequent confiscation. But 


the mass of the population spring to arms, and are | 
content to let all this social pomp fade into more | 


sombre hues with the commerce and wealth that 
brought it. Norwich does its whole duty. It has 


already sent its “signer,” and now has its repre- | 


sentative in the Congress, its generals in the field, 
its quota of troops in the army. Noble reputations 
come back to it in the rumors of the war—when, 
suddenly, the news of a terribly bad business reaches 
it, and the ancient and honorable town is brought 
into an unenviable notoriety. Benedict Arnold, one 
of its own sons, has attempted to betray the coun- 
try! He has become a general in the British army ! 


He has landed in New London, and burned it to | 


the ground ! 

It was more than a questionable contribution to 
make to a good cause, and it seemed, at first, a sorry 
fate to have been the town to make it; but, as we 


see it now, it proved a foil which brightened the | 


more an excellent patriot record. The bad eminence 
turned out a good pedestal. It was a consolation, 
also, at the moment, to know that Arnold, though 
born among them, had none of their ancestral blood 
in his veins. His parents had come from another 
State, and he himself had run away from there dur- 
ing the wild, rascally boyhood which every one now 
began to recall. There stood the house in which he 


first saw the light ; and it looked as if he had played | 


treason and destruction with it. Its timbers were 
slashed with his hatchet, its doors and window-seats 
whittled with his jack-knife, and in many places, 
burned in with a red-hot iron, was his name just as 
black as he had liked to make it. This house was still 
extant in 1853. The stories about him that were re- 


vived were in some instances so characteristic as al- | 


most to have, warranted a prediction of his after- 
career. He was found one day at the hospital for the 
inoculation with the small-pox, a place which was so 
much the terror of everybody that Dr. Turner, who 
related the incident, had infinite trouble with the peo- 
ple and the authorities in maintaining it. When the 
boy was asked why he was there, he replied, “‘ Because 
the other boys were afraid!” It was precisely the 
same unreasoning rashness of temperament which 


landed him finally in the midst of another loathsome | 
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| its butt in the ground, filled it with powder, and 
then dropping from his hand a burning brand into 
the muzzle, leaped back just in time to save himself, 


huzzaing as furiously as the others over the pro- 


| digious blaze and noise he had made! It was essen- 
tially the same thing when he sought, through selfish 

chagrin, to wrest a great cause from its serious pur- 
| pose, and played a reckless game with the quick and 


fiery material of a people’s patriotism ; for what face 
in all the annals of human treachery is now more 
blackened and disfigured than his? These stories are 
sometimes repeated with an emphasis of admiration, 
| as if they gave the best side of his character. They 
rather expose the utter absence of that very quality 
of feeling and sensibility which makes character. 
The incidents are chiefly interesting as showing the 
boy to have been the father of the man. 
As we stroll around the old Town to-day, and 
wander through its sleepy streets, and notice how 
few its houses are, we wonder what has become of 
it. Where are the buildings which held all that 
lively trade? Except here and there the old man- 
sions we have mentioned, where now are the signs 
of the social glory of one hundred and more years 
ago? Is there a blight? No! What you see is 
only the ancient grandmother knitting in her ancient 
corner, a little shrunk and withered, to be sure, but 
| quite content to forget her ancient finery because 
her children are doing and appearing very well in 
the newer homestead a little way down the road. 
We have heard of a certain rose-tree that, after 
budding and flowering out for a while, bends over 
with its own weight, and takes root again. It must 
be the Rose of New England, for this is exactly what 
did occur. Or we may say that, like its own arbutus- 
vine, Norwich, after twining itself all about these 
rocks up-town, and blossoming in little bunches as 
we have seen, went trailing away into another rocky 
“region a considerable distance off, and began to 
clamber over the hill-sides there. How exuberant- 
| ly, in a more auspicious soil and better exposure, it 
has twined and blossomed again, and how thickly it 
| has bunched itself around the promontory, and over 
the ridge, and throughout the plateau, and along the 
river-banks, the reader has been already informed. 
But to come back to our rose-tree. Norwich did 
| actually bend over with its own weight, and that 





weight was first its commerce and manufactures, and 
| finally a better appreciation of its own natural beau- 
ty. Not much more than fifty years ago the spot on 
| which it stands now was hardly occupied at all, and 
| not long before that it was little else than a sheep- 
walk. This change of base is almost grotesque in 
| its result and the comparisons it suggests. The 
| grandmother watches her progeny from afar. The 
| primitive town is not a part of the present city! 
It was a curious sight, nearly twenty years ago, 





contagion, as insensible to its horror or enormity as | when the bi-centennial celebration made the city for 
he was careless of the future avoidance of his coun- | twodays a carnival of illuminations and ceremonials, 
trymen, and of the fate which would consign him to | orations and poems, dinner-speeches and songs, to 
the pest-house of history. At another time, during | observe how the great procession—headed by the gov- 
a jollification over some victory in the French War, | ernor, and freighted with an ex-president, and no 
he mischievously appropriated a field-piece, buried | one could begin to tell how many other notable de- 





AT EVENING. 





scendants besides—formed, and started on its march, 
under the very cliff which was a craggy unknown to 
the fathers, wound its way through avenues, up hill 
and down, where once there had been no footing for 
man or beast, passed under arches, floral and ever- 
green, with ‘‘ Welcome Home !” inscriptions in eve- 
ry variety—spanning sometimes places where the tides 
had ebbed and flowed, at others where the cattle 
had been most at home—and finally sat down to din- 
ner in a mighty tabernacle which, if Norwich had 
not hurried up, or rather down, of late years, would 
have been pitched in the wilderness. What is more, 
a stranger would hardly have dreamed, from any- 
thing that he heard, that this was not the veritable 
spot, two hundred years settled, if the procession 
had not made quite an excursion “ out of town” to 
pay its filial respects to the old lady on the Yantic 
who occupied the original homestead, and who alone 
could remember the days that were past ! 

The young city took the jubilee pretty much into 
its own hands, and danced and clapped its hands for | 
being two hundred years old. But, after all, though 
a little under a delusion, it did have a-very good | 
time, and so awoke the echoes of the period we have | 
now gone over that they will continue to ring for | 
many a year to come. What an array it was when 
more than two thousand of its returned sons and 
daughters sat down to dine, and nearly five-and- | 
twenty rose up to speak! There were Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, Millard Fillmore, William A. Buckingham, 
Chancellor Walworth, John A. Rockwell, Bishop 
Lee, of Delaware, Lafayette S. Foster, Donald G. 


4@i ear 


PRAYER exhales from out the wood, 
The prayer of Nature to her God ; 
And in this low and purple glade 
The strolling herds pause half afraid ; 
So deep the peace, so deep the rest, 
An infant on its mother’s breast, 
With even pulses breathing balm, 
Can image forth the perfect calm ! 


The light has waned to crystal clear ; 
A luminous and pearly tear 

Upon the pallid cheek of Night 
Seems softly trembling into white, 
And lo! on the horizon’s marge 
There glows a planet fair and large. 
Above the vault is passion pale, 
Where died the sunset's fiery trail. 


From dewy glens and thickets dank, 
With thymy herbs and flow’rets rank, 
Small furry things steal out to trace 
Their paths upon the dripping grass ; 
And nestlings, restless in their sleep, 
Awake to stir and softly cheep, 

While glow-worm tapers flare and gleam 
On forest-altars dimly seen. 
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Mitchell, Thomas Sterry Hunt, Daniel C. Gilman, 
and many another distinguished name. There, we 
take leave to say again, was Chancellor Reuben 
Hyde Walworth, as genealogical as he was genial, 
whose researches for his twelve ancestors among the 
original Thirty-five had raised the very dust of the 
dead. He had become so well known for this diver- 
sion, especially his pursuit of those who held a cer- 
tain family name, that the profane had been thinking 
of putting under his shingle ‘‘ Cash Paid for Hydes.” 
When it was his turn to speak, the old grayeyard 
up-town awoke, and then not only the twelve ances- 
tors which centred in himself, and the general cous- 
inship which he could claim with everybody, appeared, 
but it seemed as if the entire horizon awoke, too. 
So vast a portion of the human race came thronging 
in, under special mention, to take part in the cele- 
bration that there could no longer be any doubt as 
to the unity of the species. From memory and 


| memoranda the venerable spokesman of the fathers 


emitted a luminous cloud of family names, which 
shortly burst into such a prodigious shower of spray 
that every face in the multitude was sprinkled. Such 
a general christening had never been seen before. 
With secret pride in his heart every one drew the 
lines of his countenance into the ancient Puritan 
limitations, and tried to look grave and austere, as 
was befitting to the thought of an ancestry which 
had committed them all to a life of sobriety ; and 


| yet—tell it not in Gath !—* there was a sound of rev- 


elry by night,” under the folds of that very tent, and 
they didn’t go home till morning ! 


ENING. 


Forth from her azure cave of space 
The moon reveals a sainted face, 
And weaves her thin and filmy veil 
Over the woodland and the dale ; 

She steals the cloak of glowing green 
And drops a robe of silver sheen, 
And fleet of foot she gently glides 
Where Memory lurks and Echo hides. 


Within this hushed and sacred hour 
The silence blossoms like a flower. 

As color melts unseen away, 

And leaves the silver and the gray, 

So thought gives place to vague content, 
The soul of music twined and blent 
With reverie’s dim and pleasing throng, 
A soundless chant, a wordless song. 


The mountains bend to lesser height 
Beneath the majesty of night— 

An awe-struck circle hand-in-hand, 

A linked and mighty praying band. 
And we, too, light the inner shrine, 

To worship here the All-divine ; 

Where Consciousness his throne reveals, 
Within its fane the Spirit kneels. 
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A BIT OF 


NATURE. 


A STORY IN TWENTY-THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
; 
A HUMBLE HOUSEHOLD IN THE COUNTRY. 


HE nomadic life of a peddler, with horse, wag- 
on, and dog, had charms for Daniel Potter, and 
for several years he drove through the villages and 


Part of the equipment was the dog, or Jerk, 
whose place was in the rear, where he trotted along 


| under the tar-pot between the hind-wheels, and 


rural districts of Pennsylvania accompanied by his | 


only daughter Daisy, he being a widower. 
time I take up the history of the twain Daisy was 


At the | 


about fifteen, and of general utility in driving, trad- 


ing, and what not. It was a light, canvas-covered 
wagon, with a beak in front, to protect from sun and 


rain, under which father and daughter sat, their | 


merchandise being stowed away behind them. The 
daughter generally drove, and with a practised hand. 
In going down-hill, if she sat on the right—her usual 
place—her foot as naturally sought the brake as her 
hand held the reins. She was quicker than her fa- 


ther to discover if the traces were too long, the | 
| if he was detailed on unwaggable duty ; and another 


hames wanted tightening, or the wheels wanted 
grease. She frequently harnessed the horse, Dobbin, 
and was as familiar with every strap about him as 
she was with ber own simple apparel. Further, she 


knew how to use him without abusing him—a trait, | 


according to men, unusual in her sex. To rub him 
down with a wisp of straw, and turn out his meas- 
ure of oats, was a labor of love. 
get down and take a pertinacious horse-fly out of his 


where the unchanging prospect in front of him was 
Dobbin’s hind-legs, and on each side the flitting 
spokes of revolving wheels. At night he was the 
sentinel over the wagon and its contents. In the 
absence of father and daughter, he was the master of 
it and the horse, and he guarded them with jealous 
vigilance. The privilege of manifesting his pleas- 
ure in the usual wag was almost denied to Jerk ; he 
was without a tail, or nearly so, for what was left of 
the appendage scarcely deserved the name. In short, 
it was the merest nubbin, with very limited capacity 
of movement, but still it did move on extraordinary 
occasions, when the cup of Jerk’s joy ran over. 
Jerk’s brief ending was the cause of village and 
rustic wit. For instance;one said that he ought to 
be a popular animal with the most rigid Puritan, for 
he never trifled with his latter end ; another inquired 


said the difference between him and Hamlet’s ghost 
was that one could a tale unfold and the other 
couldn’t. As may be observed, these were sorry 
quips, but the Sydney Smiths were not numerous in 
this part of the country. Mr. Potter was not re- 


| sponsible for the deep damnation of this taking off, 


To stop the wagon, | 


skin where she could not reach it with her whip, was | 


a duty. 


The father was a robust man of fifty, of a cheer- | 
Life in | 


ful countenance of nut-brown ruddiness. 
out-door air neutralized the effect of the imperfectly- 
cooked food with which he was fed on the road. 
Besides, the breed was good. At the first glance, the 


face was one of rustic candor, but a closer examina- | 


tion revealed behind the general expression a certain 
sagacity. His walk and conversation, from a moral 


point of view, were as straight as his vocation would | 


permit. The capes of some critical situations had 
to be doubled by lying. Like the Vermont peddler, 
he could not be tempted to tell a lie for a shilling, 
but he certainly would tell eight for a dollar! In 


order to sell, he would at times draw the long bow 


to a degree that shocked his daughter. 
Potter had been taken to task for this by her, but 


Indeed, Mr. | 


he answered that it was all in the way of business, | 


and was not to be regarded in a more serious light 
than the fibs which waning spinsters tell about their 
age. Still, thereafter, Mr. Potter was careful not to 
break the most frequently -broken commandment 
when within ear-shot of the reproving offspring. 
Further, although the parent was, ethically, a little 
smirched, through the temptations of successful dick- 
ering, he had a higher code for her than for himself, 
and strove to bring her up according to the princi- 
ples of the Good Book, 





for thus he came to him as a pup—unwaggable. It 
is certain that, if the dog had possessed a tail, it 
would never have been found between his legs. 
From the upward tendency of what was left, it is 
reasonable to suppose that in its normal condition it 
would have proudly and stiffly curled. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful, had this portion of himself not 
been taken away, if he would have used it much in 
the way of lateral movement, for he was no wag, 
but a serious dog, and, thus shorn of the usual sign 
of dog jollity, he became a stern dog. 

It was about the beginning of the oil-discoveries, 
and they were in the oil-region, driving along an old, 
comparatively disused stage-coach road, lined on 
each side with forests of white-oak, pine, and hick- 
ory trees. The lofty white-oaks raised their crowns 
against a sky of pure blue, or a thin shred of white 
fleece. The wagon-wheels bruised the green hickory- 
leaves, which exuded an odor that mingled with that 
of the pervading pine. It was in the full maturity 
of summer. Here and there a squirrel peeled his 
nut, and a bird flashed across the road into the re- 
cesses of the forest. 

As they approached a somewhat long hill, father 
and daughter, according to their custom, descended 
from the wagon, and walked up, to relieve the horse. 
On the summit there was a house, to which the father 
called his daughter’s attention. 

“*We must try and sell this smart Alick something. 
He always has such a deal to say before one can do 
anything with him, but I must try.” 
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At length the slowly-mounting wagon ceased to 
creak, stopping before the newly-made, unpainted 
pine house on the top of the hill, from which its 
owner issued. 
ally found in his calling, and by way of illustration a 
part of the conversation between this client, Mr. 
Smith, and himself, is here given. 


“Fine morning, Mr. Smith,” observes Potter, as 


he drives up, a proposition which is assented to. Mr. 
Smith hopes peddling is lively. Mr. Potter says he 
cannot complain. Mr. Smith inquires if there is 
much demand for spool-cotton, and hooks and eyes. 
“ Greater than the supply,” answers Potter. “ And 
matches?” pursues Smith. Potterreplies that his lum- | 
ber department is doing well. Mr. Smith hopes that 
needles—those warranted not to cut in the eye—con- 
tinue to attract the eye of the sewing community, 
and -adds, with a chuckle, that it must be matter of 
congratulation to him (Potter) that that part of Script- 
ure does not apply to him about its being easier for | 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle than it is | 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Mr. Potter says he has threaded his beat pretty well 
with needles—those warranted not to cut in the eye. 
As to the camel going through the eye of the needle, | 
he thinks it all depends on the size of the needle. 
Thus, at a blow, without any particular effort, does 
Mr. Potter cut a Gordian knot which has puzzled | 
theologians from time immemorial. Mr. Smith trusts | 
the apple-paring machines continue to go off lively. 
‘*As if they were under an auctioneer’s hammer,” | 
answers Potter. The questioner hopes that things 
generally in his machine department are brisk—the | 
self-adjusting lanterns, the combination clothes-pins- | 
and-paper-holders, the five-minute churns, the back- | 
action pen-holders, and the case-of-surgical-instru- 
ments-knife-with-a-corkscrew. Mr. Potter says that 
all these articles are as lively as mosquitoes in Au- | 
gust. “ And the pain-killer?” pursues Smith. “ Grave- | 
yards are on the decrease since its introduction,” an- 
swers Potter. 

Thus did Potter give the questioner rope to chaff | 
until he succeeded in selling him several dollars’ 
worth of his wares. Had he been approached with 
a direct demand to buy, there would probably have | 
been a flat negative; here was shown Mr. Potter’s | 
knowledge of human nature. 

While the bargaining was going on, Daisy took 
a bucket from the wagon and went to the well. | 
Fetching her pail of clear, cool water, she held it | 
up to the eager Dobbin, and looked pleasantly into | 
his eyes as he sibilantly sucked the refreshing liquid. 
When he would take no more, she dashed the re- | 
mainder over his legs—after which he probably felt 
like a new horse. Then she examined the linch-pins, | 
and let out the horse’s throat-strap a hole. By this 
time, Mr. Potter was through his dicker, and he said: | 

“*Mr. Smith, I reckon this is about the last trade | 
I shall have with you. I’m goin’ to quit the busi- | 
ness. As you see, my stock’s pretty well run down, 
and now I think’s a good time to stop.” 

“T’spect you’ve feathered yer nest right well,” 
returned Smith. “ What are you goin’ to do?” 


Potter possessed the shrewdness usu- | 
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“T’ve bought a farm in your neighborhood—a 
matter of four or five miles from you. I’m goin’ to 
it now, to settle.” 

Smith closed his right eye, saying : 

“Tsee. You want to strike it.” 

“ Well,” said Potter, “‘if it comes, well and good. 
If it don’t, why, I’ve got the farm.” 

“ How many acres?” 

‘* Eighty.” 

“How much did you give for it?” 

“T’ll tell you—when I want to sell,” answered 
Potter, as he got into the wagon alongside his daugh- 
ter. ‘ 
“‘Good luck to you!” said the man, as he went 
back into the house. 

Daisy gave a cluck with her mouth which no 
letters of the alphabet can describe, the wagon 
started, the pendent tar-pot swung like the pendu- 
lum of a clock, and Jerk resumed his position be- 
neath it. 

They went softly down the hill with the braked 


| wheels gashing the dirt in trails of smooth stripes, 


and sounding like the flutter of a bird ; then, toward 


| the bottom, the foot was lifted from the brake, the 


cluck was uttered, the wheels gayly rattled, and 


| the dog was obliged to increase his pace threefold. 
| As father and daughter walked up the next hill, he 


said : 

“*It goes again’ me to give up peddlin’. It’s a 
beautiful business ; free as a bird and independent 
asanabob. But pleasure is one thing and duty’s 
another. We must try and roll up somethin’ for a 
rainy day, and if we've any sort of luck, Daisy, we'll 
get a deal more out of the land than we ever would 
out of the wagon.” 

In something over an hour after leaving .the un- 
painted house of pine, the wagon stood on the brow 
of a hill. Below them began a valley which wid- 
ened like a funnel until it reached a stream of 


| water which glistened in the sun like a sheet of sil- 


ver. The two hills were of mild declivity, which 
bordered the broad valley, the highest point being 
where they met and formed the parent hill. From 
this they sloped gradually until they reached the 
stream. 

Potter looked down over this valley with pride 


| and affection, as he said: 


“There is our home, Daisy. I reckon we'll be 
as happy down there as anywhere else.” 

Daisy inhaled the sweet odors of Nature, and 
her eyes drank in the landscape which unrolled it- 


| self at her feet. 


‘*T think so, father,” said she, not with his en- 


| thusiasm, but probably with as much feeling. 


Land-hunger is inherent in man, and Potter had 
it. Here was ground which formed a part of him- 
self, and he noted the character of the trees and 
the soil with the enjoyment which belongs to new 
possession. The sun did not paint those trees and 
blades of grass with more glowing tints than did 
the imagination of the new owner. It was the land 
of Canaan, flowing with milk and honey. 

As the wagon descended the valley, Potter 
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thought, as he was entering upon a new era, it was 
the time to make an important communication to 
Daisy. 

“ Daisy,” said he, ‘‘ I think you are old enough 


now for me to make you acquainted with a piece of | the father and the other by the daughter. 


family history.” 
‘“*What’s it about, father?” said she, as she 


cracked a horse-fly off the shoulder of Dobbin with | 
her whip (the a in the word father being pronounced | 


as in flat, for the Italian sound of the vowel was un- 
known to her). 
“It’s about a matter of money, pet, and I don’t 


want to put it off any longer, in case anything should | 


happen to me.” 

“I’m listening,” said she, as she extricated the 
rein from under the horse's tail. 

**Several years ago, I don't exactly know how 
many, a cousin of mine by the name of Samuel Pot- 
ter died up in New York City, and left a million 
dollars. He hadn’t any wife, children, brothers, or 
sisters, and his money went to his kinsmen. How 
many there are of ’em, I don’t know, but I am one. 


Nigh on to two years ago, I heard that a man by the | 
name of Thomas Herbert, up there, was one of ’em, | 


and I wrote to him about it. I didn’t get any an- 
swer. About a year after, I wrote again: No an- 
swer—not a line, not a word. Now, Daisy,” pur- 
sued Potter, ‘‘ I want to get the facts well lodged in 
your mind, as well as the name.” 

“T have them, father.” 

“So that you can go straight to ’em in case of 
anything happenin’ to me.” 

“ But I won't allow anything to happen to you, 
father.” 

“In which your father will cheerfully codperate. 


And as this is business that don’t concern any one | 


else but ourselves, just keep mum about it.” 

“ Then, we may be rich some day, father?” 

“It’s best never to count on things in the sheil. 
Besides, I never saw the will; the property may 
be given away in charity—there may have been cred- 
itors as well as kinsmen.” 

“T see,” said Daisy, and then urged the horse to 
a brisker pace. 

Potter was glad to get this off his mind as a 


matter of duty, and he discouraged any further dis- | 


cussion of the subject as being profitless. He 


turned his reflections to the present, and looked with | 


a practical eye around him. First, there were mys- 
terious hints which indicated to the daughter the 
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| with hardened straw-clay. The door opened into a 
| large room, which formed half the building, and was 
| kitchen, dining-room, and parlor. The other half 
consisted of two chambers, one being occupied by 
The loft 
| overhead was the sleeping-place of Hannah, the 
_ servant who assisted Daisy in the house-affairs. 
During her wandering life in the wagon, Daisy 
had often sighed for a home where she might have a 
| garden and plant flowers and vegetables, and gather 
pets about her. The wish was gratified, and she 
| took delight in her new duties and responsibilities. 
Order and cleanliness were observed throughout the 
| three rooms of the humble tenement. To such an 
| extent was Daisy’s cleanliness carried that she oc- 
casionally tyrannized Mr. Potter, saying, “ Father, 
why don’t you scrape your feet before you come in?” 
and, ‘‘ Father, don’t be knocking the ashes out of 
your pipe all over the mantel-piece !” and, ‘‘ Don’t 
be whittling chips all over the floor !”—all of which 
Mr. Potter took good-naturedly. 
Before long the cabbages were up, and the beans 
were rapidly climbing their poles, the roses were 
budding, and the morning-glories were arching the 
| doorway—and all of Daisy’s doing. Within, the 
pans were as bright as silver dollars just from the 
| mint, the bare pine table from which they ate their 
| food was as white as soap and water could make it, 
| and not a speck of dirt was visible on the well-swept 
| floor. 
| At the close of each day Mr. Potter returned 
| from the toils of boring for oil, washed his face and 
| hard hands, and sat down to the evening meal which 
| Daisy had ready with unfailing punctuality. This 
| finished, Daisy ‘‘ red away the things,” and Hannah 
washed the dishes. This done, Daisy filled the pa- 
| ternal pipe with “Lone Jack,” and handed it to the 
| smoker, who lighted it with a live coal. Then the 
| face of Mr. Potter glowed with satisfaction, as he 
sat on a tilted chair with his feet against the side of 
the mantel-piece. Thus they dwelt in the happiness 
| of simplicity. 


“. . . . Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll.”’ 


——e——_ 


CHAPTER II. 


A GOOD SHOT, 


tendency of the father toward oil-discovery, then | 


the openly-expressed desire. 

They were soon in the midst of the bustle and 
that mind-tension which characterize those who ex- 
pect from day to day to become rich. 


Dobbin was unhitched, never more to be hitched | 


to peddler’s wagon, and Daisy became mistress of a 


rude cabin near the shore of the stream which had | 


gladdened her eyes when she first saw the place from 
the brow of the hill. 
est of white-oaks stood between it and the river, 
which at this point was unusually wide and deep. 
The house was of logs, the interstices being closed 


It faced the river, and a for- | 


In the morning they were astir with the sun, Mr. 
Potter going forth like a giant refreshed to bore for 
oil, the girl busying herself with house-affairs like a 
matron. There were out-door duties as well: a visit 
to Dobbin, with a few words and caresses in memory 
of old times ; one to the cow, and others to the pigs 
and domestic fowls. The greater part of these last 
consisted of a dozen hens, headed by a golden-necked 
chanticleer, who was the living ornament of the place, 
and strutted in unrivaled glory. Her acquaintance 
with these fowls and their habits was of an intimate 
character. Among her trials were, on two occasions, 
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when a couple of the feathered pets had to be potted 
in obedience to the rites of hospitality. 

One of the first melancholy events in Daisy’s ex- 
perience as an amateur raiser of fowls was the death 
of Rickety. As there is always a black sheep in a 
fold, so there is a forlorn creature in a brood of 
chickens, and in this feathered group it was Rickety. 
Much care was lavished on this weakling, but to 
little purpose. Her sisters pecked at her, and the 
grand chanticleer hardly deigned to notice her. At 
feed-time she was thrust aside by her vigorous com- 
panions, and deprived of her share of the corn, and 
at night on the roost she was not allowed to nestle 
close to her kind, after the fashion of other hens, but 
folded her bedraggled wings on an isolated perch 
with a weak, complaining chirp. As the stunted 
pullet continued to decline, Daisy at length took it 
each night into the house, and placed it in a box 
lined with flannel before the fire, to keep up the heat 
in its wretched little carcass. Still, like David of 
old, it gat not heat in its body. Its contented chirp 
was almost lost under its comfortable covering, faint 
and fainter every day. After it was taken out of its 
box of a morning, it stood blinking its weak eyes 
before the fire, and uttering an occasional ‘* Peep,” 
which vibrated in its frail frame through feathers 
and all. It was put on dainty diet, and cozened to 
the last degree, to pull it through the tightening 
hand of death, but to no purpose. One morning, 
when the flannel covering was removed, no chirp 
came from the box. Rickety was no more troubled 
with gaps and rickets, and Daisy was sad for the day. 

The cow occupied a share of Daisy’s attention. 
It was she who prepared the mash for it, consisting 
of bran and slices of cow-pumpkin and a sprinkling 
of salt, reduced with warm water to feedable con- 
sistency. The cow ate it with avidity while her mis- 
tress watched, for Daisy experienced the pleasure of 
seeing animals feed. 

The possession of the cow furnished an opportu- 
nity for the exercise of charity in the supply of milk 
to a poor family of ragged children and a drunken 
father, who lived over the hill, and Daisy had the 
satisfaction of seeing the effect of the milk on the 
face of the urchin who made diurnal visits in quest 
of it, and Potter said to him by way of advice: 

** Young un, avoid the still and keep to the cow, 
and you'll always have cream in your coffee.” 

And it occurred to Mr. Potter after uttering them 
that these were words of wisdom. As for the young 
person to whom they were addressed, it was plain 
they sank into his.memory—he putting them away 
in a corner of his mind, as Daisy put away her new 
milk in the spring-house—for future cream. 

Under the new order, Jerk was the general po- 
liceman, whose beat extended over the eighty acres. 
He was a rigid disciplinarian, kept his eye on things 
generally, and almost seemed to count the chickens 
before they went to roost—to count them before they 
were hatched being Daisy’s province. He had a 
rare instinct and a penetrating eye, yet such was his 
docility that the hens occasionally perched on his 
back without fear. He was broad-chested, bandy- 
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legged, and short-haired. His integrity was beyond 
question. He could be left alone with a piece of 
savory meat, and not touch it. 

Months passed, a year rolled round, and still 
Mr. Potter bored ineffectually for oil. He found, 
however, some degree of compensation for his dis- 
appointment in the tranquil pleasures of a home- 
life. After the labors of the day, he would say, over 
his pipe, of an evening, “ Well, if I don’t strike ile 
here, I did once in my life, and that was when my 
Daisy was born.” ; 

“ There are plenty such girls as I am, father.” 

“None!” would Mr. Potter say, in a tone of 
conviction. “And if ever I do strike it, I’ll—well, 
let us say no more about that; I know what I’ll 
do.” 

After a year’s residence, Daisy was acquainted 
with the country for miles around, for most of her 
time was passed out-of-doors. She knew the cran- 
nies, the rocks, and the great trees; she knew the 
particular birds which took up their quarters near 
her home. 

She kept her eye from time to time on one par- 
ticular flecker, who made his home in a great tree 
that stood a little distance from the house. As she 
ran about over the place, she never failed to look up 
into the tree, to assure herself of the bird’s presence, 
One morning, as she stood under the branches, look- 
ing at the bird hopping about from limb to limb, she 
heard the report of a gun, and the next moment the 
flecker fell lifeless at her feet. She picked up the 
bird to see if it was quite dead, and, seeing that it 
was, she looked around with a clouded brow for the 
shooter. Two men approached, the younger with a 
smoking gun. 

“It’s you, is it?” said she, as he came up. 

“Tt is I,” said he, with a smile. 

“Well, I think you've got very little to do to go 
round shootin’ fleckers. This one in particular. I 
was just gettin’ used to him.” 

‘* I’m sorry if he was one of your pets.” 

“Your being sorry won’t bring him back to 
life.” 

“ How shall I make my peace with you, miss?” 

‘* By just makin’ yourself scarce, and keepin’ off 
these premises from this time on.” 

“Why, what a tyrant!” 

“‘T’'ve got no respect for people that goes round 
hittin’ sittin’ fleckers.” 

The elder of the two here came forward to pour 
oil on the troubled water, saying : 

“T’ll stuff him for you, and you can put him on 
the mantel-piece for an ornament.” 

“ And I will make a picture of him, to be put in 
a frame or a book,” added the other. 

She was mollified, but still ruffled. 

‘*It was a poor shot, any way,” said she, looking 
where the bird was pierced. 

“Perhaps you could do better, miss?” returned 
the young man, in a bantering way. 

“*T think I could,” said she, seriously. 

“T have reloaded my gun ; take it and give usa 
proof.” 
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“* What good will that do?” 

“It will likely convince a certain miss not to 
boast about her shooting.” 

“Give me the gun,” said she, as she took hold 
of it with a practised hand. ‘‘ Crows ought to be 
killed, for they are always tearing up the crops,” 
continued she. “Do you see that one up there?” 
said she, pointing to one that was flying at a consid- 
erable distance. They signified that they did. Like 
an old marksman she drew the gun to her shoulder ; 
there was a report, and the bird fell. 

“ By Jove!” was the exclamation of the young- 
** How did you learn to shoot like that?” 

“T have been shootin’ for a long time—out of a 

wagon and on the road-side.” 

“She is a boy-girl, Richard,” said the elder of 
the two men ; “ brought up by a man, and separated 
from the society of women.” 

‘*How did you know?” asked she, curiously. 
** It’s true, any way, for I have never lived with any- 
body but father.” 

“T never saw anything like it, Walters,” said the 
younger, still looking in the direction of the fallen 
crow. 

** Miss Diana,” said he whom the younger called 
Walters, “will you kindly give us a drink of wa- 
ter?” 

“We never refuse that to anybody on this place, 
but my name is not Diana.” 

“ Pray what is it?” pursued Walters. 

“* Daisy. Come along to the house, if you will.” 

They proceeded to the cabin, where Daisy looked 
at the two men more closely than before. The 
marked character of Walters first drew her atten- 
tion. 

His collar was thrown open about the neck, his 
attire was loose and commodious, and he wore a 
broad-brimmed straw-hat, such as farmers usually 
wear. His costume was suggestive of a sailor, al- 
though it was not a sailor’s costume. Besides, his 
talk was of the land, for which he showed a par- 
tiality hardly in keeping with a man of the sea. He 
wore a flower in the button-hole of his sack-coat, and 
was familiar with the crops, and soils, and trees, 
around him. He had a mild blue eye, a full, flow- 
ing beard, and a deep, gentle voice. It was difficult 
to assign him to any particular walk of life, although 
his sympathies seemed to be rather in the direction 
of the humble. His age was probably thirty, and he 
was the embodiment of health. 

The younger, whom Walters called Richard, was 
apparently about twenty-five, fine-looking, and hab- 
ited in a toilet which indicated dandyism, but of a 
good tone. 

“Perhaps you would sooner have milk?” said 
she, as they reached the house. On their signifying 
a preference for it, she went to the spring-house and 
brought two bowls of milk, which she set before 
them. As they were going away, after cordially 
thanking her for the bowls of milk, Walters said : 

“Miss Daisy, if you will sit for us, we would 
like to come back to-morrow to make a sketch of 
you.” 


er. 


She did not clearly catch what he meant, and he 
added, “A picture, you know.” 

“Oh, do you take them?” asked she. 

“We do,” answered Walters. ‘* Not very well, 
but as well as we can.” 

“ Have you got a horse and wagon?” continued 
she. They had no horse nor wagon. Then she 
asked how they carried their machine around, from 
which the two men learned they were taken for per- 
ambulating photographers. She was informed that 
they took pictures by another process, which they 
would show her the next day. 

She looked after them as they departed down 
through the white-oaks, with a curious eye, for she 
had never seen men of this kind before. They 
were of a new race, The event was an important 
one in the life of the young mistress of the cabin, 
and Mr. Potter was made acquainted with it as 
soon as he came in. From her description he rec- 
ognized them as two persons whom he had the pre- 
vious day met in the settlement, and he presumed 
they were on the lookout for oil. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that Potter’s mental vision was fixed 
on cascades of the soft fluid, day and night, and he 
supposed that every one in that part of the country 
looked with his eyes. 

‘*They are playin’ it deep,” said Mr. Potter. 
“They go around chasin’ bugs, butterflies, and 
shootin’, as a blind for prospectin’.” 

‘** What good will that do them ?” asked she. 

“Why, they will go on followin’ their frivolous 
pastimes until they light on a piece of ground that 
has signs of oil, which they will want for timber or 
for farmin’, and they will make an offer for it in a 
casual kind of way, as they are nailin’ a bug or a but- 
terfly, and some simpleton will sell ’em his oil-land 
before he knows what he’s about.” 

“Oh, that’s what they are at, is it?” asked she. 

“Depend on it,” said the father. 

“ They said they were comin’ back to-morrow, to 
make my picture.” 

Mr. Potter smiled at this weak pretext for ex- 
amining the surface-indications of his soil; he 
averred with some emphasis that they were losing 
their time, and that there were still some people in 
Western Pennsylvania who had their wits about 
them. But Mr. Potter added that their visit to the 
eighty acres was inoffensive, and that they should be 
treated with the politeness usually extended to stran- 
gers. 

__ 


CHAPTER III. 
AMATEUR PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 


Tuus advised, Daisy kept an eye on the move- 
ments of the two men when they returned on the 
following day. They approached, and Walters cor- 
dially held out his hand to her. They had their 
sketching-materials with them. She asked where 
they wanted to take her picture, and they responded 
| that they would take it under one of the white-oaks, 
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if she liked, under the one from which the flecker 
fell, as some sort of expiation for the death of that 
bird. She assented, and they walked toward the 
spot. On the way thither, Walters, who, as the 
reader has probably divined, was something of a nat- 
uralist, plunged forward on to the ground and se- 
cured a small coleopterous insect of brilliant colors 
belonging to the genus Coccinella. Having caught 
it, he took one of a row of small fine pins from the 
sleeve of his coat, and pinned his prize on the out- 
side of his great straw hat, Daisy, having noted 
this operation, saw in it confirmatory evidence of 
what her father had told her, and the conclusion 
came to her that Mr. Walters was certainly ‘‘ playin’ 
it deep.” 

“ There is no use sayin’, 

* Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home, 
Your house is afire, your children alone,’ 
to that one,” said Daisy, with a smile. 

“True, she must hereafter put up with my home,” 
said Walters. 

Again, Walters kneeled down to examine the ex- 
quisite tint of a wood-violet, calling his companion’s 
attention to it with— 

“Richard, look at this bit of color. 
be hard to paint, eh ?” 

‘* That it would,” said Richard, as he also sub- 
mitted the flower to an examination. 

The admiration expressed over the wood-violet 
caused another smile to pass over the face of Daisy. 
When they arrived at the foot of the tree, Richard 
said : 

“‘ Now for the pose.” 

“* Let us toss up for it,” said Walters. 

“ Good !” 

A coin went filliping up into the air. 

** Tail,” said Walters, and when it came down he 
won.—‘* Miss Daisy,” said he, turning to her, ‘* I 
have won the privilege of placing you in a position 
for your picture.” 

“Don’t you want a fork for me to put my head 
into?” asked she. 

“What kind of a fork, pray?” 

“Why, that pronged thing of iron behind the 
head to steady it with,” 

“We do not use that instrument in our process, 
Miss Daisy.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that, for I think the fork is 
confinin’.” 

“Just please sit down on this clump of moss at 
the foot of the tree. So. That is it. And look 
this way. Exactly. Now you can go on talking 
with us as much as you like. In other words, you 
can squint your eyes and open your mouth as much 
as you please.” 

Both worked diligently at their water-colors for 
over half an hour, when their sitter manifested a 
desire to go to the cabin to attend to her household 
duties. With the usual forgetfulness of painters, 
they begged her to remain five minutes more. When 
these had elapsed, they, as usual, begged her to stay 
five minutes more, but she arose decidedly and said 
she would not. 


It would 





The portrait they were taking was of a healthy 
girl of medium height, of rather more than the de- 
velopment which belongs to a person of her years. 
Her eyes were as blue as the violets which grew 
around them. Her abundant hair was of a tawny 
color gleaming with warm tints, and, as one of the 
complements of this hue of hair, there were several 
freckles on her face. With this exception, the com- 
plexion was pure and healthful. The features were 
somewhat irregular, and the teeth were perfect. It 
was certainly not a Greek head, nor a beautiful 
head. Neither was it pretty, being too serious and 
uncoquettish for such aterm. The expression had 
the audacity of innocence and candor, and was free 
from anything like self-consciousness. She was clad 
in a straw-hat, a light jacket of durable texture, a 
robe equally durable reaching to her ankles, and 
stout, thick-soled gaiter-shoes. She had a stick, 
which she usually carried in the absence of gun or 
whip. 

They brought their portraits to her, and asked 
her how she liked them. She looked particularly at 
that which Walters had made, and asked : 

“ Am I really like that?” 

“T think it’s a pretty fair likeness,” said Walters, 
looking scrutinizingly at it after the manner of ar- 
tists. 

‘* Well,” said she, with a simple-mindedness that 
struck the elder, “I did not think I was as handsome 
as that.” 

“‘T hope it won’t turn your head, Miss Daisy, if 
I tell you that you are better-looking,” observed 
Walters. 

She looked at him with an ingenuous expression 
which showed that she and coquetry were strangers. 

‘“‘ The fact is, that we are poor hands at this sort 
of thing,” said Walters, deprecatingly, “and we can’t 
do you justice—it is not our calling.” 

“We are only amateurs,” added Richard. 

Whereupon Daisy invited them to the house to 
take some more of the milk which they had praised 
the previous day. They accepted the invitation, 
and, while they were drinking it, Mr. Potter himself 
entered the house. He shook them each by the 
hand, and said he was glad to see them in his 
house. 

To some readers the description of a welcome 
extended by the master of the house to men who 
were comparatively unknown to him may seem ex- 
aggerated, but those who are familiar with the cus- 
toms of the rural districts of Western Pennsylvania, 
where hospitality is the rule, will recognize that it is 
after Nature. 

In the course of conversation Walters observed 
that he and his friend were taking a little vacation, 
and they thought that a visit to the oil-region of- 
fered as curious a spectacle to disinterested observers 
as anything else, and they had come down to spend 
a week or two. 

To Mr. Potter this was hedging to hide a design 
for speculation in oil-land, but he said : 

“Just so.” 

He evinced by the remark a polite discretion, as 
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he thought, to refrain from prying into the affairs of 
strangers. Aftersome further talk of a general char- 
acter, he invited them to supper when he should be 
through the labors of the day, and they accepted the 
invitation in the spirit it was given. 

“ Perhaps Daisy will go out and find a wild-bird 
or two in time to cook them,” added he. 

They said they would like to try and do a little 
shooting themselves, and, if his daughter would wait 
until they went for their guns at the tavern where 
they were staying, they would be glad to join, which 
Daisy at once said she would do, After they started 
off for their guns Daisy narrated what had taken 
place during the morning—the catching of the bug, 
the admiring of the flowers, and the painting of the 
picture. 

“Did they look at the stones and the soil?” 
asked the father. 

She did not see them do that. 

** I’ve no doubt they did it all the same when you 
were not looking at them,” said he, with 2 shrewd look. 

In due time the two men returned with their 
guns, Daisy slung her ammunition and game-bag 
across her shoulder with an easy grace because it was 
natural, and picked up her shot-gun. She was 
equipped without ceremony. Richard, with an ur- 
ban gallantry he could not altogether restrain, asked 
if he might be allowed to carry her gun. She looked 
at her father, then at him, and saw that his offer was 
well meant. She replied : 

“No; I always carry it myself.” , 

The father left them to look after his affairs on 
the place, and the three started down the valley 
in search of game. As they walked along she ob- 
served : 

“If there is anything going, it’s generally to be 
found in this bottom.” 

In about fifteen minutes she espied a pigeon sit- 
ting on one of the topmost branches of a tree. 

“ There’s a shot,” said she, pointing to it. 

* Take it,” said Walters. 

“T would rather not.” 

“Why not?” asked Walters. 

“TI don’t like to shoot a still bird.” 

“ Ah, Miss Daisy,” said he, “ this is the pride of 
a crack marksman. You disdain an easy shot.” 

**T don’t know what you call it,” said she, sim- 
ply, “ but I like to give a bird a chance for its life, 
and that’s why I rather draw at it on the wing.” 

“* But everybody can’t do it, Miss Daisy.” 

‘*Every one must do what he can, and as he 
thinks best. That’s what I do,” said she. 

“These are words of wisdom, sister of Apollo,” 
said Walters, smiling. 

“Why do you call me such funny names, Mr. 
Walters? Is it the way of people in your part of 
the country? Who was the sister of Apollo?” 

“She was a great huntress, Miss Daisy.” 

“ Ah, I see; you wanted to say something pleas- 
ant tome. But the pigeon will move off if you don’t 
shoot.—Try it,” said she, turning to Richard. 

He said, in a spirit of emulation, that he would 
sooner try it on the wing. 





‘* Be sharp, then,” said she, “‘ for it’s going.” 

In effect, it spread its wings and left the branch ; 
Richard put up his gun, pulled the trigger, and 
missed it. Walters laughed, and Richard, in spite 
of his effort to join his companion in his hilarity, 
showed some mortification as he looked at Daisy, 
who only remarked : 

** You were unlucky, Mr. Richard.” 

Two other pigeons, frightened out of a neighbor- 
ing tree by the report, appeared overhead. Walters 
shot at them, and one dropped, fluttering and wound- 
ed, near them. Daisy took up the suffering bird, 
pressed her thumb-nail into its brain, and killed it. 

“ There is only one shot in it,” said Richard, ex- 
aming the bird, “in the wing. You brought it down 
almost by accident.” 

“You see, Miss Daisy,” said Walters, “ the young 
man is trying to mitigate his own disaster by depre- 
ciating the prowess of his neighbors.” 

They both insisted on her shooting at the next 
bird they should find. Thus pressed, she held her 
gun in readiness, Both the men were curious to see 
her shoot again. The opportunity soon presented 
itself. She drew up her gun with the natural grace 
they had observed before, fired quickly, and the bird 
fell dead to the ground. 

“ What an eye you have, Miss Daisy !” said Wal- 
ters. “It’s wonderful!” 

She said nothing as she removed the exploded 
cap from her gun. 

“TI am sure there are no better shots in this 
neighborhood than you are,” pursued Walters. 

“I don’t think there are,” said she, simply. 

**Do you ever shoot with the rifle?” continued 
he 


“Yes. Father carries a rifle, and I often use it. 
,” 


I like it because it is honest shootin’. 
They strolled through the woods for some time, 


and secured two more birds. Walters insisted on 
relieving her of her game, and emptied her bag into 
his own. 

“T see you mean well,” said she; ‘‘ but I am as 
able to carry game as any one. I am stronger than 
you think I am. But I see the sun is getting low. 
It is time to go home to get the birds ready for sup- 

2 

When they got back to the house, Mr. Potter 
was already there. Outside a brisk fire was burn- 
ing between two stakes, and a tea-kettle puffed the 
steam from its spout. Mr. Potter received his guests 
in his usual hospitable manner. Father and daugh- 
ter began plucking the birds between them, on the 
grass, after the latter had put on a check apron. 
Walters asked if he might join in the task. 

“Fall to,” said Mr. Potter, and Walters got 
down on the grass, and plucked in a matter-of-course 
way, as if it were an every-day occupation of his 
life. Richard doubtless felt like following his ex- 
ample, but he had not the same adaptability of char- 
acter as his comrade, so he remained a spectator of 
the plucking. To a gastronomer like Walters, the 
preparation of game an hour or two after being 
killed was naturally heresy ; but the desire and grat- 
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ification of entering into the movement of daily life 
of these people impelled him to ignore it. 

“Perhaps you will let me cook them?” said 
‘Walters, when the birds were dressed. 

“If you think you are up to it, Mr. Walters,” 
said Potter, ‘‘ why not?” 

“But Miss Daisy holds the sceptre—or perhaps 
I should say spit—in this department.—What do you 
say, Miss Daisy?” 

“T say as father says—why not?” 

“Very well. Then you are under my orders, 
Miss Daisy, for two cooks spoil the broth, and two 
cooks may spoil the birds. Have you a gridiron and 
some bacon?” 

Being provided with both by Hannah, he cut a 
very thin slice of the bacon and wrapped it securely 
around each bird. Thus enveloped, the birds were 
placed in a row on the gridiron, and the gridiron 
was placed on the live coals between the stakes, 

“Did you ever see birds cooked in this way?” 
asked the volunteer cook of the daughter. She con- 
fessed she never had. 

“Two points are attained in doing them this 
way,” pursued he. “The juice of the game is re- 
tained, and the bacon imparts to it a nice flavor— 
especially in freshly-killed game, as this is.” 

The usually serious face of Daisy smiled at this 
explanation, and the manner which accompanied it. 

“Come, Richard,” said Walters, ‘‘go into the 
house, and help the mistress of the house to bring 
out the table, and place it under the tree there.” 

Richard cheerfully obeyed, for he was glad to 
get out of his inaction. Having brought out the 
table with Daisy, he assisted in spreading the table- 
cloth and in setting the table—the table-cloth having 
been bleached to a snow-like whiteness on the grass. 
Then he brought out the chairs, which Hannah 
handed to him, and placed them around the table, 
while Daisy arranged the plates. 

“‘ Suppose you put a bunch of wood-violets in the 
centre of the table, by way of decoration ?” said 
Walters to Daisy. 

“What are they?” asked she. 

“* Why, those little blue flowers that you see grow- 
ing all around you here.” 

“ They’re Johnny-jump-ups, Mr. Walters.” 

“Richard, here is a philological fact of some 
interest, for which we are indebted to Miss Daisy.” 

“‘T have heard children in this section who say, 
besides— 

* Johnny-jump-up 
And-kiss-me-too,’” 


said she. ‘‘ So you call them wood-violets?” queried 
she, to Walters. 

“Yes. But I must turn my birds—to say noth- 
ing of keeping an eye on the vegetables in the pot 
and the saucepan !—What an aid you have in your 
daughter, Mr. Potter!” 

‘* That is true,” said Potter. 

“ What is the name of your place, Mr. Potter?” 

“The people about here call it Potter’s Hollow, 
or The Hollow for short.” 





As they sat around the table, Potter said : 

‘* Mr. Walters, you are a neighborly man, that I 
would like to see as much of as possible. If you 
see anything round here that you take a fancy to, I 
may be able to give you some advice about it.” 

Walters looked at him without understanding. 

“ Depend on it, I shall be mum about it, and my 
advice ought to be worth something in this section,” 
said Potter. 

Walters looked at him again, but was no further 
enlightened, . 

“Open your mind,” continued Potter, “and if 
you see a bit of choice oil-land that you want, I may 
be able to tell you something about it.” 

“Oh,” said Walters, “ you think I want to buy 
oil-land ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

“« Just so,” said Potter, somewhat skeptically. 

‘*Why,” said Walters, with the accent of con- 
viction, “I never tried to make money in my life. 
I have no desire that way, and money-making, or 
trying to make it, would be for me an irksome busi- 
ness, The desire to possess houses and lands, which 
is common to my fellow-men, I know nothing of.” 

This was improbable, and father and daughter 
looked to Richard for some confirmation. 

“Tt is true,” said Richard, thus mutely appealed 
to. “He is what we call in the city a Bohemian— 
of Upper Bohemia.” 

“Then you don’t know anything about tradin’, 
peddlin’, and that sort of thing?” said Potter to 
Walters. 

The latter confessed that he did not, although he 
had often thought there were charms in the life of a 
peddler well suited to his character. Roving over 
the country, dickering with the housewives, taking 
care of a horse, shooting an occasional bird, and the 
enjoyment of a landscape which was always chang- 
ing, appealed strongly to his nature. This awakened 
the vagabond instincts of Potter, and he said, medi- 
tatively : 

“It’s true. There are few things like it.” And 
Daisy looked with a new interest at the man who 
described the pleasures of a peddler’s life. It was a 
bond of union. 

As Potter saw the two guests leaving the Hollow, 
he said to his daughter : 

‘*I can’t make them two out.” 

“ They know many things that we don’t know, 
father.” 

“Tt’s book-learnin’,” said he. 

“And Mr. Walters doesn’t know anything of 
tradin’,” added she, thoughtfully. 

“ And never tried to make money.” 

‘I wonder how he makes his living?” pursued 
she. 

“ Perhaps it’s made for him by somebody else,” 
said he, 
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CHAPTER IV, 
THE PLEASURES OF SIMPLE FOLK. 


IN response to an invitation to tea, Walters and 
Richard wended their way to the Hollow a couple 
of days after making Daisy’s portrait. As they came 
over the hill and descended the valley, the western 
sun threw its rays in dying splendor athwart the 
white-oaks and the quiet stream. The smoke curled 
peacefully in thin, pale-blue spirals from the chim- 
ney of the log-house, and the last crows of the chan- 
ticleer bade adieu to expiring day. 

“ How refreshing,” said Walters, “ after the tur- 
moil of the town, to come to a scene like this !” 

“It zs an agreeable change,” returned his com- 
panion, “ after Broadway, the opera, and the ball.” 

“And how pleasant,” continued Walters, “to 
meet people like these in constant intercourse with 
Nature !” 

“Who don’t ask you how you enjoyed yourself 
at the last party and all that sort of thing,” added 
Richard. 

“ And what an interesting young girl ! so true to 
herself and to others, The charm of innocence and 
self-respect,” pursued Walters. 

“And so jolly good-looking!” said his com- 
panion. 

Then a cloud came over the brow of Walters, 
and his companion divined what he was thinking of, 
for he asked, after a pause : 

“You have heard nothing of her since she left 
you?” 

“Not a word. I only know that she fled with 
her lover across the sea.” 

“ You should try and forget your faithless wife, 
Walters. She does not deserve another thought from 
a man like you.” 

“*My affection for her is dead, Richard. At 
present she only excites my pity—poor, foolish, err- 
ing woman !” 

They were here met by the four-footed police- 
man of the Hollow, who escorted them to head- 
quarters. 

The persevering oil-borer, with a face shining 
from a recent wash after the work of the day, stood 
at the door to welcome them in his usual hearty 
way. 

As they came down the path, there was a bow- 
wow of admonition from their escort. The hens 
gave way to a suppressed cackle, and the golden- 
necked polygamist followed in dasso-profundo, The 
pigs aroused themselves with grunts of inquiry as to 
whether the sounds betokened coming food, and 
the mild eyes of Dobbin peered with curiosity through 
the rails of his stable. The rustic wench, Hannah, 
appeared for an instant in the doorway, and, descry- 
ing the arrival, darted back into the house, snatched 
up her great-tooth comb, and arranged her hair be- 
fore an eight-by-ten looking-glass framed in bright 
one-inch mahogany, making herself as pretty, in her 
estimation, as such a hasty toilet would admit of. 
The art of doing up back-hair was a sealed book, 





and the tangled appearance of the back part of her 
head presented a striking contrast to the plastered- 
down locks in front. The ostrich, with his head 
only in the sand, fancies he is secure. Hannah, see- 
ing in the mirror only the portion of her hair which 
was smooth, believed appearances were saved, and 
nursed herself in the security of the great bird. 

Having thus, with the characteristic coquetry of 
her sex, made herself as presentable as possible, 
Hannah busied herself about the supper, Daisy oc- 
casionally lending a hand. At length they sat down 
to a simple and substantial meal, a particular feat- 
ure of which was flannel-cakes, produced hot from 
the griddle, as they were consumed, by the watchful 
Hannah ; Mr. Potter pouring chicken-gravy profuse- 
ly over his, and disposing of them with cheerful dis- 
patch. There was the usual pressing of the guests 
to eat, which was part of the local coloring. 

The habits of Mr. Potter at table were not those 
which obtain at the tables where Walters and Rich- 
ard usually dined when at home. He ate with his 
knife, and held his fork as a stone-mason holds his 
chisel. When his coffee was too hot, he poured it 
into his saucer, and blew it with a sound that was 
like the combined buzzing of a bee and the hissing of 
a gander. Or he puckered his lips and sucked the 
hot beverage in a manner that would have been unex- 
ceptionable in the East, but which was open to criti- 
cism in the Western world. In moments of prandial 
expansion, notwithstanding the admonitory looks of 
Daisy, Mr. Potter occasionally wiped his lips with 
his sleeve or the edge of the table-cloth. These 
were unimportant details in the estimation of Wal- 
ters, but were not so in that of his more finical com- 
panion. On the other hand, although Potter was 
addicted to the habits referred to, his jaw moved 
slowly, and he ate with the composure of a sheep 
nibbling grass. 

After their appetites were satisfied, the cloth was 
removed, and Mr. Potter brought forth his Lone 
Jack and clay-pipes. Walters smoked one of these 
with him, but Richard excused himself from follow- 
ing his example, preferring to make a cigarette from 
the contents of an elegant tobacco-pouch, saying, as 
he did so, that the pipe was too strong forhim. A 
large lamp was lighted and placed on the table. Its 
light shone on the face of the host, cheerful from 
another day’s work and a satisfied stomach, and on 
the face of his daughter, which betokened curiosity. 

Mr. Potter was colloquial between his whiffs, and 
talked about his farm and its neighborhood. He did 
not undervalue the benefits of education, but the 
schoolhouse, the church, and the post-office, were 
all on the other side of the river. His daughter, 
however, had gone to school pretty regularly the past 
winter, going over in her boat. The school-teacher 
was also the preacher, and she tried to make a point 
of going to hear him every Sunday. He was sub- 
scriber to a weekly paper, which kept them advised 
of the oil-movement. This information was fur- 
nished to show, after all, that he and his daughter 
had little reason to complain of what some might 
consider their isolation, 
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As the father waxed garrulous, the daughter was 
observing the guests more closely than she had yet 
done—the handsome, almost pretty, face of Richard, 
regular in feature and fair of skin, his small, white 
hand and silky mustache ; the older and more thought- 
ful face of his companion, full bearded and gentle of 
expression. 

Their traits appeared more striking by contrast 
when a neighbor, who lived a mile or two over the 
hill—by name Isaac Butler—knocked at the door 
and entered. He was a young man, toward whom 
the rustic heart of womankind turned as the needle 
points to the pole. He was the doute-en-train of the 
corn-husking and the apple-butter boiling. 

“Sit down, Isaac, and make yourself at home,” 
said Potter, cordially. 

“T don’t care if I do—thank you. 
hain’t seen ile yit, Mr. Potter?” 

“ Not yet, Isaac.” 

“ Do you allow to strike soon ?” 

“I think it will come sooner or later. I don’t 
take on alarmin’, but, if there’s ile on this place, I 
aim to find it. How are the folks down your way, 
Isaac?” 

“ There ain’t any on’em complainin’ now. They 
are a heap better since we've had the pain-killer and 
cherry-pectoral in the house.” 

Potter, knowing the customs of the country, was 
probably asking himself what the young man wanted 
to borrow. 

“‘A fine spell of weather we’re havin’,” resumed 
Isaac, 

“* Uncommon.” 

“ T allow it'll be fine for hay.” 

“ And wheat.” 

Another pause, when Mr. Potter probably made 
the mental query again as to the borrowing. 

“The singin’-school is gettin’ on right smart,” 
continued Isaac. “ They sing ‘Old Hundred’ down 
there strong enough to take the roof off the school- 
house.” Then, apparently for the benefit of Daisy, 
he observed ; ‘‘ Sam Stiles is sparkin’ Jane Judkins 
tremendous ; they say it’s goin’ to be a match.” 

She looked at Walters and thought how different 
his talk was from this. As for Walters, he was ob- 
serving Mr. Isaac Butler as an interesting specimen 
of natural history, but not unkindly. 

“Abner Judkins has struck,” continued Isaac, 
“Tt’s throwin’ up two barrels a day. There’s luck 
for you!” 

There was a pause after these words ; Isaac 
braced himself, and Potter knew it was coming. 

“Mr. Potter, would you oblige me with the loan 
of a hand-saw for a couple of days?” 

When Mr. Butler was provided with his hand- 
saw, he narrated another incident,or two of con- 
temporaneous history in the rural world, and re- 
tired. 

Daisy, doubtless, made mental comparisons be- 
tween him who went away and those who remained. 
After following the departing guest a step or two, 

. Mr. Potter returned, saying to his daughter— 
“ Isaac wanted us to go to the barn-raisin’ up the 
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road to-morrow, but knowin’ you don’t take to these 
frolics, Daisy, I told him we couldn’t go.” 

‘* I'm obliged to you, father,” said the daughter, 
her serious face unchanged. 

“ Well,” said the father, resuming his seat, “ this 
is the first visitor we’ve had for the past month— 
savin’ yourselves. You see, my daughter is a silent 
sort of a girl, and she don’t encourage the young 
men, and she don’t like to go to the frolics. But it 
makes no difference to me—as long as she’s content, 
so am I,” ; 

Daisy did not, during this speech, keep herself in 
countenance with knitting or embroidery after the 
manner of her sex, but sat idle-handed, like a young 
man. 

“What with swimmin’, boatin’, shootin’, and 
ridin’ Dobbin, my daughter seems to find all the 
amusement she wants,” continued the communica- 
tive Potter, ‘‘ and all by herself.” 

“If she has the necessary resources within her- 
self to make life happy, she is fortunate,” observed 
Walters. 

“And can you do without society?” was the 
platitude from Richard’s lips, as he turned toward 
Daisy. 

“T have plenty of company,” answered she, in 
her straightforward way. ‘‘ There are father and 
Hannah ; there are the horse, the cow, the dog, and 
other animals about the place. I feel as if the trees 
and plants kept me company, too.” 

“ Yes,” added Potter, “she can pass hours alone, 
in the woods, on the water or in it, and not feel lone- 
some. Indeed, she would sooner not have Hannah 
with her.—Isn’t it so, Hannah ?” 

That person, in the partial obscurity of one cor- 
ner, writhed in giggling gawkiness, as she ansWwered 
affirmatively. 

Daisy looked as if she desired to turn the talk 
away from herself. 

“Mr. Walters, you can do so many things, per- 
haps you can play on that,” said she, pointing to a 
violin hanging on the wall. 

Walters said that he was hardly up to it, but sug- 
gested that Mr. Potter should do so. The latter said 
that he was but a poor rasper of the instrument, yet 
if no one else would raise a tune out of it he would. 
He took it down and began tuning. 

“Don’t you play on anything, Mr. Walters?” 
pursued Daisy. 

‘*T am a poor player of the flute.” 

“ That’s lucky,” spoke up Potter. ‘I have a 
flute—part of my peddler’s stock that I couldn’t 
sell. It’s an old thing—been banged about over the 
roads for a year or more.” 

‘‘ Then you have a poor flute and a poor player,” 
returned Walters. 

Potter went into his chamber and returned in a 
moment with the instrument in question, and handed 
it to Walters, who began putting it together. He 
blew two or three notes in it to test its tone and 
wind. 

“ Let us have a concert,” said Potter. 

“ Very good,” said Walters. 
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“It’s a pity we haven’t something for you,” 
observed Potter, turning to Richard. “A triangle 
would be better than nothing.” 

“T shall invent one with the poker and tongs,” 
said he, as he took those utensils from the fire- 
place. 

“ What shall it be?” asked Potter, as he rosined 
his bow. ‘‘ What do you say to ‘Comin’ through 
the Rye?’” 

** All right,” answered Walters. 

As Daisy observed the musicians, she thought 
she saw something like a mocking smile in the 
face of Richard as he kept time with poker and 
tongs, from which she inferred that he had a poor 
opinion of the performance. Potter drew his bow 
as energetically as if he were chopping wood, and 
beads of sweat were soon visible on his brow, con- 
centrated with a single purpose. Walters looked as 
serious as if he were playing chess, his head nodding 
back and forward to the measure. It was evidently 
hard work for both. Potter wiped his forehead at 
the conclusion. 

“It’s a pretty tune,” said Daisy, regardless of the 
implied censure which she had noted in the face of 
Richard. 

As Walters rested, he felt as if he were, in some 
measure, following in the footsteps of Oliver Gold- 
smith, who, in his wanderings on the Continent, 
played to his entertainers on the flute. 

“ Now for ‘Home, Sweet Home,’” spoke up Pot- 
ter. This was done in the somewhat laborious man- 
ner of the first air, and at its conclusion Daisy re- 
peated her word of encouragement. 

“Now for a rattler,” said Potter, whose blood 
wasup. “ ‘ The Sailor's Hornpipe.’” 

“Well,” said Potter at the conclusion, as he wiped 
his face, “I haven’t done as hard work for some time. 
I must give over.—Now, then, Daisy, it’s your turn,” 
added he, as he handed the violin to her. 

“ Will you play with me?” asked she of Walters, 
as she took the instrument. 

“*T shall be glad. What shall it be?” 

“T only know a few — that father taught me. 
What do you say to ‘ Robin Adair ?’” 

“ With all my heart.” 

They started off, with the tongs and poker after 
them, Daisy drawing the bow with less effort than 
her father, but still with considerable energy, her 
face quite as serious as Mr. Potter’s had been. 

“ How well you play!” observed Richard, still 
under the influence of the social drill of the metrop- 
olis. 

“ Don’t say that, because it is not true,” returned 
she, in her downright way, at which Richard was 
abashed. 

After playing one or two more airs, she laid aside 
the violin, when Walters took it up and gave imita- 
tions of the sounds of different animals. This 
amused both father and daughter, and they laughed 
unrestrainedly. In the effort to control her loud 
cachinnation in the corner, Hannah nearly strangled 
herself. And, after this burst of merriment, the two 
visitors arose and took their departure. 





CHAPTER V. 
A RURAL SUNDAY, 


WALTERS having expressed a desire to see the 
little church on the other side of the river, Daisy 
invited him to go with her on the following Sunday. 
He repaired to the Hollow, and found her waiting 
for him in the same costume in which she hunted 
and fished ; in a word, there was no difference be- 
tween the toilet of the week-day and Sunday. Hence 
was there no trace of the endimanché and sombre 
air which rustic people generally wear on such ar 
occasion. She left her stick behind, but carried in- 
stead a prayer-book bound in calf. 

The summer sun shot ardent glances through 
the openings of the foliage, and here and there 
checkered the path on their way down to the river. 
They heard the woodpecker’s tap on the trunk of a 
tree, and the shrill cry of the jay-bird as his brill- 
iant blue plumage flashed before their eyes. 

They reached the boat. It was a light, narrow 
skiff, well up on shore. Daisy placed her prayer- 
book in the bow, and dexterously and easily shoved 
the boat into the water, saying as she did so: 

** Now, Mr. Walters, jump in.” 

“*T place myself in your hands, Miss Daisy.” 

‘*Call me Daisy, please, without the miss,” said 
she, after giving the bow a shove and nimbly jump- 
ing in. 

** Daisy be it.” 

** Sit in the stern, Mr. Walters.” 

‘* Are you going to row?” 

‘It’s manners for me to do it, I think. You are 
company.” 

She took her seat in the middle, dipped her oars, 
and pulled in the direction of the opposite shore, 
over the deep, limpid stream. For a few moments 
the only sounds in the boat were the glock, glock, 
made by the oars in their rowlocks, Her strong, 
regular stroke excited the admiration of Walters, 
who said : 

“‘ITam glad you took the oars, for you handle 
them better than I can.” 

“Well, I can’t tell that,” returned she, ‘‘for I 
haven’t seen you row. I do pull fairly ; I’ve had a 
good deal of practice.” 

And Walters fell to thinking that it was to this 
out-door exercise that she was principally indebted 
for the elastic fibres of her well-developed frame. 

“You like this better than sewing?” asked he. 

“Ido. The fact is, I’m not good at sewing—or 
anything like it.” 

The monochromatic woods on the opposite shore 
in afew minutes resolved themselves into all the 
intermediate colors, from brown umber to pale yel- 
low. 

As they got out of the boat, Walters asked if he 
should pull it up. 

“IT can do it just as well myself, thank you,” 
said she ; ‘‘I’m in the habit of doing it.” 

** And you know,” added he, ‘‘ when you do it 
yourself, it’s done properly.” 
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“It’s something that way, I suppose.” 

They went up the bank, followed a road for a 
short distance, and reached the church—a small 
building of roughly-hewed stones, surrounded by a 
few trees to which three or four horses were at- 
tached. Not more than a score of people were pres- 
ent when they went in. Soon the old clergyman en- 
tered and read the lessons, to which Daisy made the 
responses with the same earnestness which charac- 
terized her in all the serious acts of life. She ap- 
parently forgot about her companion, so absorbed 
was she in her devotions. In the psalm and the 
hymn, she was the chief supporter of the man who 
started the air. Her voice, though lacking in cult- 
ure, was fresh and clear, and she lifted it up heartily 
in praise. 

The old preacher, had he been more self-assert- 
ing, would have occupied what is called a wider 
field, but, being modest and retiring, he contented 
himself with doing his work conscientiously in this 
little corner of the world. There was self-depreca- 
tion in his words and manner, as he delivered the 
sermon, although it was rather better than what is 
usually heard. Daisy listened to it with attention 
from beginning to end. Though naturally reserved 
in her nature, as has been shown, she shook hands 
with several of her neighbors after the service was 
over, for the bond of Christian union was strong. 

As she returned with Walters to the boat, she 
scarcely spoke, being still under religious influence. 

‘* Shall I row back?” asked he. 

“Tf you wish, Mr. Walters.” 

When she saw him plying the oars, she said : 

“* Ah, Mr. Walters, I see you are an old hand. I 
supposed you would hardly have the time to boat 
much ; yet you do it naturally.” 

“*T did more of it when I was younger, Daisy.” 

“T suppose your business has something to do 
with book-learnin’, Mr. Walters ?” 

“*More or less. I am a journalist, Daisy.” 

She did not comprehend clearly, and he added : 

“I write for a newspaper.” 

“What you write is printed ?” 

“ That's it.” 

This information had the effect of exalting Wal- 
ters in her imagination, and she looked at him curi- 
ously as he swayed to and fro in pulling his oars. 

“*T should think it would be tiresome to you to 
talk to simple folks like us,” said she, after a pause. 

** On the contrary, Daisy.” 

** What a lot of books you must have read !” said 
she, after a few moments’ silence. , 

‘*And you? What have you read?” asked he, 
resting on his oars. 

“TI have not a mind that way. I wish I had. 
I’m fonder of gunning, and boating, and making 
hay. Still, I would like to know a little of the 
many things you must know. I would be willing to 
give up some of my likings, to be a little more like 
you, Mr. Walters. Couldn’t you tell me how to go 
about it?” 

“* You will have to rob yourself of some of your 
freedom, and take to study.” 





“ That’s tiresome.” 

“The way to knowledge is always the same, 
Daisy. The king is obliged to follow pretty much 
the same path as his poor subject.” 

“TI would like to give it a trial,” said she, reflec+ 
tively. 

“Shall I map out a plan for you? Say two 
hours a day, to be devoted to study?” 

‘*T shall be glad if you will.” 

Here the glock, glock, stopped, and the boat 
touched shore. On reaching the house, they found 
Potter sitting out under a tree with Richard, daw- 
dling, as people generally do of a Sunday in the coun- 
try, this being called ‘‘ keeping the Sabbath.” 

“*Mr. Potter, have you ever been in the little 
church across the river?” asked Walters, taking a 
seat alongside, as Daisy strolled into the woods fol- 
lowed by Richard. 

‘Yes, I was there once. It’s not accordin’ to 
my idea of a meetin’ to read the biggest part of it 
out of books, and to be bobbin’ up and down all 
through. I like tohave a good old-fashioned prayer 
out of the heart, and the sermon the same. My 
daughter's a 'Piscopalian, but I’m a Methodist, of 
the real old kind. There’s some feelin’ in that. 
Daisy likes hers as much and more than I do mine, 
and as I don’t believe in interferin’ in religious 
matters, she goes her way and I go mine. She 
thinks hers is finer, handsomer, and truer, than 
mine; it’s her church that has given this turn to 
her mind. We sha’n’t quarrel about it, that’s cer- 
tain. Ever since we have been in the Hollow she’s 
been goin’ over there. The old preacher came over 
to see us as soon as we moved in, and she was 
taken with him at once.—Well, I’m blowed if there 
isn’t a pig in the potato-patch !—Here! Jerk! Sick 
‘em !” 

And Mr. Potter hurried off to drive out the pig. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE WATER. 


THE Naiad of the river, not being a coquette, was 
hardly aware of her perfections in the swimming- 
costume in which she plunged into the water. Her 
smooth, shapely arms, naked nearly to the shoulder, 
gave evidence of strength. Her hands and feet, al- 
though not large, were not small, As she walked 
down the shore the feet did not spread, but con- 
served their conformation the same as in repose. In 
form she was like one of the women which Hamon 
paints—that prevailing type seen in all his woman- 
pictures. 

The two men, who now passed much of their time 
about the Hollow, in leaving their homes thought to 
return by the sea-coast, and take a few swims in the 
Atlantic ; and, with this end in view, had provided 
themselves with bathing-costumes. They now con- 
sidered themselves fortunate in being thus provided, 
especially Walters, who had gone into the water with 
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Daisy several times, and who was nearly, if not quite, 
as expert a swimmer as she. 

There would have been an impropriety in a 
young woman educated according to conventional 
rules taking a swim with a man, but in the case of 
Daisy there seemed to be none. Her modest uncon- 
sciousness of it would have repelled even the sug- 
gestion of impudicity. She knew nothing of that 
vice which lurks under the forms of an advanced civ- 
ilization. 

Daisy having announced her intention, one after- 
noon, of taking a swim, Richard asked if he might 
goalong. As she made no objection, he soon hab- 
ited himself in the water-costume which he had 
brought down from the tavern to the Hollow for just 
such a contingency. She ran down the well-known 
path to the river, Richard following in a gleesome 
mood. They stood on the edge of the inviting 
stream, under the far-extending boughs of a giant 
white-oak whose trunk an industrious woodpecker 
was tapping with machine-like regularity, undis- 
turbed by the twain below. On the hard, sandy 
shore Daisy pattered with the water, ankle-deep, be- 
fore taking the plunge. The smile of anticipated 
pleasure was on her face, and the rays of the sun 
through the leaves flecked her hair with golden tints. 
Her handsome feet ceased to play with the water as 
she said : 

“Do not come with me unless you are a good 
swimmer.” 

And she plunged in boldly, he following. He 
was loath to part company. He felt that to stay near 
the shore would show unmanliness, and he went on 
behind the bold young woman. 

“ There is nothing like this,” said she, with ela- 
tion, as she cut through the water. 

**Do you like it better than shooting?” 

“T think I do, but I would not like to give up 
either,” said she, as she turned on her back, and float- 
ed without motion, for a change. She might have 
been lying on the ground as she looked into the sky, 
dappled with whitish clouds, which veiled for a time 
the ardor of an evening sun. Then she gently struck 
out with her feet, and moved outward, still followed 
by her companion. Afterward she turned on her 
side, and cleaved the water with the speed of the 
expert swimmer. Her imprudent companion con- 
tinued to follow, through a desire to appear well in 
her eyes, to say nothing of that fear of ridicule which 
sometimes drives people to their death. 

She was out in the middle of the stream when 
she turned round, and observed that something was 
the matter with her companion, and she swam to 
him. As she approached she saw that he was both 
nervous and tired. 

“Let us go back,” said she, quickly; and they 
struck for the shore, which was at a considerable dis- 
tance, she observing him closely as he swam. He 
began to labor and sink, when she, with that deci- 
sion of character which never seemed to abandon 
her, threw her arm around him, and asked : 

** Will you do exactly what I tell you?” 

**Yes,” said he, faintly. 





‘*Get behind me; place your hands lightly on 
my sides; and strike out with your feet. If you do 
that, I can easily take you in.” 

And she treaded water as she adjusted his hands 
according to her instructions ; then she struck oui 
for the shore. 

“In this way,” added she, to give him confi- 
dence, “I can easily swim with a person of your 
weight.” 

They would probably have reached the land in this 
way without much difficulty had not another mishap 
occurred. He thought at first he would not make 
known the second misfortune, but torture wrung it 
from his lips. 

“ Daisy, I have a cramp.” 

“ Arm or leg?” 

“In my right leg.” 

“ Kick it out—strong.” 

He moved his leg with a failing strength, but the 
paraiyzing pain did not leave him. 

“* Ts it gone?” 

** No,” answered he, weakly, as he began to im- 
pede her movements. He was losing his head and 
his courage. 

“ Richard, none of that !” said she, sharply, as he 
clutched at her wildly. He appeared, however, to 
have lost control of himself, for he continued to ham- 
per the brave swimmer, and once she went under 
water. She looked at him quickly as she arose to 
the surface, and, with that decision of character al- 
ready described, she understood what was to be done. 
She hesitated but a moment ; the hesitancy coming 
through the modesty of her nature. By a strong 
effort she drew back from him, and with all her 
strength—oh, teli it not in the salons of the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, nor in the drawing-rooms of 
Manhattan Island !—dealt him a blow on the temple 
with her clinched hand. He sank unconscious, but, 
before he had completely sunk out of sight, the arm 
that had driven the blow caught him round the waist, 
and with the other she swam shoreward. She held 
up the unconscious dead weight in this way for sev- 
eral slow-dragging minutes, until, wearied to the last 
degree, she was doubting whether she would be 
able to reach the shore, when her feet touched the 
ground ! ; 

She had never put her feet on the soil with such 
a thankful heart as she did then. Another effort, 
and she and her burden would be out of danger. 
Holding up the limp man, she waded quickly, and, 
as she neared the shore, she heard the distinct tap- 
ping of the woodpecker on the white-oak as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

She pulled her burden with her on to the dry 
land, where it fell like a clod. At first she thought 
that he remained unconscious from the stunning blow 
she had dealt him, but soon discovered that he was 
nearly drowned, as he lay motionless a few feet from 
the water. The warm afternoon sun shone down on 
his pallid face and blue lips, but did not revive him. 
She quickly turned him on his right side, the face 
toward the ground, to facilitate the escape of water. 
Several times she placed the head a little lower than 
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the body for the same purpose, but only allowed it to 
remain thus for a few seconds each time. She alter- 
nated this process with another—that of manipula- 
tion to induce breathing, which consisted in softly 
pressing the stomach and the sides of the chest. 
These efforts were without effect. 

These trials to restore consciousness took but a 
few moments, and, seeing them fruitless, she paused. 
Maidenly modesty was struggling with duty during 
this brief pause, but the latter prevailed, and she 
picked him up. As his breast was pressed against 
hers, the instincts of chastity were aroused, and a 
burning blush mounted to her brow. To hold a 
man thus in her arms sorely troubled her. She did 
net stop to think any more about it, but ran with the 
insensible man up to the house where her father was 
sitting at the door with his pipe in hand. She said 
to the astonished Potter, as she deposed the uncon- 
scious form in his arms : 

“Take him to your room, strip him quickly, 
wipe him dry, and put him between blankets on the 
bed, while I get something in my room.” 

Potter immediately set to, stripped the still inan- 
imate man, dried him with what he found under his 
hand, and laid him on a mattress between blankets. 

“* Why, he’s drowned, Daisy !” said the father, as 
she returned. : 

“Don’t let us give up yet, father. 
brought-to that looked just as he does.” 

She took an old woolen comfort of her father, 
and wrapped it round the head of the prostrate man, 
as she said she had seen others do in the resuscita- 
tion of the nearly drowned along the river. Then 
she opened his mouth, and cleansed it with her fin- 
gers, and resumed the manipulation to induce respi- 
ration, with intervals of about a quarter of a minute 
between each pressure, repeated fifteen or twenty 
times, the manipulation being suspended for eight or 
ten minutes, and the result watched for with anxiety 
by both. As they looked at the handsome white 
face before them, the blue lips, and half-closed eyes, 
the father said : 

“ Poor fellow ! 
swim.” 

“* Father, if he dies, it’s me who killed him. He 
must not die!” 

“‘ Daughter, don’t talk any nonsense.” 

She waved her hand—she had no time for idle 
talk—and pointed to the feet. 

“Rub the soles,” said she, “while I rub the 
palms.” 

Then she inserted a piece of soft wood between 
the teeth to keep the mouth open, ran into the kitch- 
en, heated cloths, and placed them on the sides of 
the chest and the pit of the stomach. She and her 
father alternated this treatment with friction. Still, 
life did not come back. 

“ Breathe into his mouth, father.” 

“Breathe into a dead man’s mouth! 
that’s asking too much.” 

A deep blush passed over her comely face. There 
was a moment of hesitation ; then she leaned over, 
placed her lips against his, and breathed long breaths 


I saw a man 


I’m afraid he has had his last 


Daisy, 





into his mouth. At this there were indications of 
revival, and Potter, surprised at the result, said : 

‘*You have breathed into him the breath of 
life !” 

This was an extraordinary trial, and it required an 
extraordinary effort, but she determined at all haz- 
ards to snatch him from death. As her warm lips 
were pressed against his, the chest began to move ; 
then the eyes opened with a bewildered stare. In a 
few moments he began to breathe regularly, and then, 
weak to exhaustion, he fell asleep, as his chest -rose 
and fell in a natural manner. Hers rose with a great 
throb as she grasped her father’s hand, and said : 

** We have saved him, father.” 

‘*And not without some trouble, my girl. You 
did for him what was done for Adam in the garden 
of Eden—you breathed into him the breath of his 
life!” 

Seeing that the man was saved beyond perad- 
venture, Mr. Potter went out to look after some of 
his duties in the garden, while Daisy continued to 
watch by the bedside of the sleeper. After a re- 
freshing sleep of an hour, he awoke. Dazed, he 
looked at the rough ceiling, and then at the watcher 
at his side. He passed his hand over his trou- 
bled eyes, and then the recent scene came quickly to 
his memory. As he did so, he blushed to the roots 
of his hair, and hardly dared to encounter the gentle 
eyes that were watching him. 

“‘T am a milksop,” said he, bitterly—these being 
his first words. ‘“ You must despise me, Daisy.” 

Tears of vexation ran down his cheeks. He 
sobbed like a child, and she, leaning toward him, 
crooned over him as if he really were one. 

‘* There, now, Richard ; you could not help it. It 
was my fault. I did not think of it when I led you 
out. Then, you know, few people swim as I do.” 

“For a man to have been as weak as I have 
been—to have lost all presence of mind—is despica- 
ble.” 

“No man can do what is beyond his strength, 
Richard,” said she, gently. 

“To have been taught such a lesson, and by a 
woman, is humiliating,” continued he. 

“Some are born strong, and some delicate,” said 
she. ‘‘ Being a man or a woman has little to do 
with it.” 

“Then do you freely forgive me, Daisy, for los- 
ing my presence of mind in that shameful way—do 
you forgive me for nearly losing your life ?” 

“*T have nothing to forgive,” said she, quietly, 
“for you have done nothing to be forgiven.” 

‘*Are you sure I have not forfeited all claims to 
your respect? You still have some regard for me, 
Daisy ?” 

“You are to me the same as before, I hope—just 
as Mr, Walters is.” 

A little cloud passed over his face at the intro- 
duction of this name. 

“He is strong, robust, and clever,” said he, 
“‘and much more entitled to your esteem than I 
am ” 


“When a man does the best with what is given 
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him, nobody can ask more than that,” said she, with 
the calm philosophy with which she was born. “ Our 
friend Mr. Walters has a good heart, and could not 
be anything else than clever.” 

“I know he is that,” said he, “but I did not 
mean clever in that way, but intelligent—what you 
call smart—and he has a name.” 

“He has a name!” repeated she. 
do not understand you.” 

‘*He has written books that have been widely 
read, you know, and has become celebrated, so that 
people make much of him wherever he goes.” 

** He has written books!” exclaimed she, with 
surprise. “ And we have been talking to him, and 
going about with him so long, without knowing it ! 
I never saw one before.” 

“ Saw what ?” asked he, 

“ A man that makes books. If he is so clever, 
as you call it,” pursued she, ‘‘ why don’t he go with 
the quality ?” 

“Quality? Oh, yes; I understand — because 
they do not interest him, I suppose.” 

‘** Whenever I’ve seen him down here with any- 
body,” continued she, as she sought in her memory, 
“it’s always been with men like boatmen, farm- 
hands, fishermen, and the like.” 

“ That is one of his peculiarities,” returned he. 

“ And that is one reason why he comes to humble 
folks like us,” said she, reflectively ; “we are not 
worthy of him.” 

“* Ah, there is no use making him out such a swell 
as thatcomes to, for, after all, he is a Bohemian, and 
Bohemians are not particularly respected in society.” 

Daisy was about asking for a full definition of 
the word Bohemian, but Richard saved himself the 
difficult task by abruptly saying : 

** You, of course, prefer a man like Walters to 


“*T think I 


me. 
“T like you both very well. You and he are the 
only friends I ever had—except,” added she, whether 
innocently or maliciously, the listenerer could not 
tell, “‘ Dobbin and Jerk.” 

The conversation was taking a turn that ap- 
peared to embarrass her, and she arose as she said : 

“*T shall leave you now to get up and dress your- 
self, for you must want to rise.” 

She retired, and left the young man to his reflec- 
tions, which were not of an agreeable kind. His 
vanity was mortified. He was capricious and finely 
fibred, and in consequence, thus made, was calcu- 
lated to feel more than an ordinary person his un- 
fortunate conduct in the water. 

After supper, he proposed to go boating, as he sat 
with father and daughter in front of the cabin. 

“What!” said Potter, “ haven’t you had enough 
of the water yet?” 

“No.” 

“ You had better wait for another day,” said she. 

“* Please do not treat me altogether as if I were 
a child, Daisy.” 

“TI do not care about boating to-night,” said she, 
possibly fearing another conversation of an intimate 
character. ‘‘ Get Mr. Walters to go with you.” 





“T, of course, prefer you, Daisy. Besides, Wal- 
ters has not come down from the tavern, or he is 
wandering around with some wood-chopper, and is 
unfindable.” 

“Very well,” said she, humoring him good- 
naturedly ; “let us go.” 

They proceeded to the beach; she asked him to 
go into the boat, then she gave it a shove, and stepped 
in as it was launched with the cleverness of the ex- 
perienced boatwoman she was. 

“Were it any other woman than you,” said he, 
“*T should take the oars, but, as I know you can row 
much better than I can, I shall not make another 
exhibition of my inferiority, at least to-day. I shall 
sit in the stern, and admire your grace and strength. 
I am sure you are equal to the Harvard and Yale 
men, It is not necessary for me to dwell on the fact 
—you 4now you are a good rower.” 

“TI think,” said she, simply, “ whenever we do 
anything well we always know it.” 

She threw her straw-hat to her companion. She 
was lightly habited in a loose gown, without regard 
to fashion. Long, strong, and graceful, were her 
strokes as the boat cut through the water. The oc- 
cupant of the stern could not help wondering at her 
dexterity as he felt the boat impelled through the 
water at each stroke. 

“When a person rows as well as you do, he must 
feel like a bird,” said he. 

“ Or it is like riding a good horse,” added she. 

When they were well away from land, in the still- 
ness of surrounding water, the rower held up her 
oars, and they softly floated with the current. Rich- 
ard was undoubtedly desirous of rehabilitating him- 
self in his own estimation, as well as in that of his 
companion, by doing something that might partially 
efface the unfortunate scene in which he had played 
an unenviable part. It was plain that he could not 
do it by shooting nor swimming, in the opinion of 
the expert who sat before him. At the bottom of 
his thought there was an antagonism to the young 
woman who had crushed him with her superiority, 
of which he was almost ashamed. He was obliged 
to confess that she was more of a man than he was, 
and yet these attributes were joined to others of a 
feminine and winning character. 

He would seek her approbation in a field of art 
with which she was comparatively unacquainted. In 
a word, he would sing to her, for he had a voice that 
was well trained. He employed it in several airs, to 
try its timbre, while she softly played in the water 
with her hand, and listened. He was curious to note 
the effect of passion on his hearer, and he sang the 
simple and ardent appeal of Faust to Marguerite in 
the garden— 

* Laisse-moi contempler ton visage,”’ etc.— 
which Daisy listened to with deep interest, in the 
stillness of the night, as the moon threw its sheen 
across the quiet river. As the sound of the melody 
died on the water, she asked him to go on, and he, 
nothing loath, gave the passionate confession of Mar- 
guerite, when she sings : 
“ Pour toi je veux mourir,” 
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Feeling that there was a dramatic story behind 
the music, in the accents of passion with which it 
was sung, she asked what it was about. He replied 
by telling her the history of the loves of the rejuve- 
nated lover and the simple Saxon girl, with which the 
reading and musical world is familiar. 

“ You sing it in Dutch,” said she, simply. 

** Why do you think it is Dutch?” 

“ Because it is not English.” 

“It is French,” said he, beginning to feel his 
superiority, “and the music was composed by a 
Frenchman—Gounod. It’s a softer language than 
ours, and better adapted for singing.” 

“ Do you talk it well?” 

“ That is a question you must ask some one else.” 

“Why?” asked this naive and persistent seeker 
after truth. 

‘“* Because I might have too high an opinion of 
myself in that way, and give an incorrect answer.” 

“Oh, I see—you might be too conceited,” said 
she, slowly. 

This music was a revelation to her. She had 
heard nothing but the simple airs from her father’s 
violin, and the singing of the choir in the little 
church across the river. The melodious and trained 
voice of Richard stirred her heart as it had never 
been stirred before, and when he sang he was the 
embodiment of his song. His handsome face and 
graceful gesture was the natural expression of it, 
and he became the high-priest of a new and won- 
derful language, on whose accents she still hung. 

There was another chord which drew him to her. 
She had saved this divine chorister from a watery 
death—she had brought him back to life. She had 
borne him like a child in her arms; with her own 
breath she had brought back that wonderful voice ; 
part of her life had passed into his, and as she looked 
on him, with his gentle eyes fixed on her, she thought 
he must resemble that Antinous which Walters had 
told her about. 

The sentiment of gratitude in Richard could 
hardly be stronger than that of the interest which 
Daisy experienced in having saved his life, for next 
to the satisfaction of being saved is that of saving. 

As they had floated down with the current some 
distance, she plied the oars, to reach the point abreast 
of the landing, and as she did so said : 

“ Perhaps you won’t mind singing some more out 
of the same story as I pull back.” 





“T shall sing you the ‘ Veau d’Or’—*‘ The Gold- 
en Calf’—of Mephistopheles. He, if you recollect, 
is the evil-one, who is the cause of all the mischief.” 

“ Oh, I shall remember him for many a day.” 

While he sang, she rowed as softly as possible, to 
catch every note and intonation of the song. Tow- 
ard the end, she was so much interested that she 
ceased to row. The sounds went across the water, 
and were echoed in a neighboring valley. 

“What an artful one he was!” said she, with 
conviction. . 

“He has always been so from the time he de- 
ceived your mother Eve.” 

“It isa sad story,” said she, as she dipped her 
oars anew. 

Soon the boat neared the shore, when, with a 
few vigorous strokes, she sent it part of its length up 
on the sand. They got out, and, as they walked up 
the beach, she said: 

“You know so many things that I have never 
even heard of! That was indeed a sad story about 
Faust and Marguerite.” 

“ But I have another story to tell,” said he, work- 
ing himself up to a resolution. They had passed 
under the shadow of the great white-oak, into the 
lunar light, as she asked, with unsuspecting face : 

“Ts it like the one you have just told me?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Please tell it.” 

“It comes nearer home.” 

“ How does it come nearer home?” 

“ Because it concerns me,” said he, with an ear- 
nest face. “It is of my love that I have to speak.” 

“Ts it a story?” asked she, with deepening in- 
terest. 

“It is, but it is not yet finished. It depends on 
you to give it a happy ending.” 

“What do you mean?” asked she, with a slight 
tremor in her voice. 

As they again passed into the moonlight, and 
stood upon the silvered sod, he took her hand, and 
said to her, passionately : 

“ What I mean, Daisy, is, that I love you.” 

She slowly withdrew her hand, and, after a pause, 
said : 
“ Please do not speak about that any more.” 

And they went over the rest of the walk to the 
cabin in silence. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HERE spacious oak-trees thrive, in rustling state, 
No fragile sapling quivers with weak hate. 


Where palaces loom proud, in sculptured height, 
No lowlier roofs desire the earthquake’s might. 


Where groups of chaste-urned lilies whitely blow, 
Dark soilure does not crave their balmy snow. 


Yet what life ever towered, sublimely sweet, 
But sneers, like adders, hissed about its feet ? 
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(Continued.) 


VI. 


FELT relieved of an oppressive responsibility 

when I had realized, once for all, that Byemoor 
is not a picturesque town. On first coming to 
these venerable countries, one finds it difficult to 
look at them with unprejudiced eyes. They are so 
overgrown with traditions and associations that a 
good deal of resolution, and perhaps a little irrev- 
erence, is required to scrape away these accidental 
attributes from the matter-of-fact substance under- 
neath. Sometimes the substance justifies and har- 
monizes with the accretions, but not always. “How 
picturesque ! how interesting !” gradually grows faint 
upon the tongue; and the day arrives when we 
murmur despondently, “ How ugly! and, oh, how 
stupid!” That day will very likely be a sad one ; 
but after a while the sadness loses its poignancy, and 
we feel, as did I in the case of Byemoor, that it is 
better an illusion should die than live to harass the 
soul with a vain effort to maintain faith in it. 

There is, I suppose, a certain epoch in the exist- 
ence of buildings when they are not attractive. This 
observation must, of course, be understood of build- 
ings in the widest and most universal sense ; because 
some buildings never are attractive at all, and others 
may possibly be beautiful from their birth to their 
annihilation. But the average building, let us say, 
reaches a period when the charm of its newness is 
worn off and that of old age is yet to begin. Bye- 
moor, on this theory, is composed entirely of average 
buildings, all of which, by a singular coincidence, 
have simultaneously attained this certain age. How 
long an interval must pass before the second change 
begins I know not; sometimes I feel inclined to 
think that the only agreeable change possible would 
be obtained through the agency of fire or of an 
earthquake. But the ugly things of the earth, like 
drunkards and idiots, seem to be protected by a 
special providence. They are as long-lived as sin ; 
not, as their self-conceit might lead them to imagine, 
because their ugliness is a virtue ; but as a warning 
to mankind never to make anything ugly again. 

The quaint analogy which exists between men 
and their habitations is continually suggesting itself, 
and on many points is striking enough ; but here it 
would seem at first sight to fail. A new house is as 
different as can be from a baby: nor does it grow 
up as it grows older. But, though this is true of 
any particular house, it is not true of house in the 
abstract, considered from its earliest origin to the 
present day. The mud-hut of the savage is our 
architectural baby, and the Belgravian or Fifth- 
Avenue-istical mansion corresponds to the man of 
larger growth. It would be interesting to know, 
however, whether the aforesaid mansions should be 
likened to old men or to middle-aged ones? In 
other words, whether we are to look for a further 





development or gradual decay of the present order 
of habitations, or whether their race is run, and we 
are to begin the future with a baby of an altogether 
different constitution? For my part, I have the 
most profound faith in the capacities of science ; 
and now that it is decided that the coming novelist 
shall talk his novels into a bottle, instead of writing 
and printing them, I expect to find myself soon pro- 
vided with a portable climate (which I will take care 
shall be a warm one), and with all the comforts and 
appliances of a first-class residence economized into 
the compass of a hand-satchel. Thus shall men and 
cities come to mean pretty much the same thing: 
London will be wherever the biggest crowd happens 
to collect ; a church or a cathedral shall say grace 
at dinner-time, while the stock-exchange carves the 
joint ; hotels will mean— 

“For pity’s sake,” remonstrated Hedgley, with 
a glance of compassion, “stop being prophetic and 
suggestive, will you, and take notice of these shops, 
We can explore the future at home in my study; 
but, since we came out to see the present, we ought 
to get our money’s worth. There is nothing con- 
fuses the eyesight of the body so much as that mind’s 
eye which you seers and philosophers are so fond of 
squinting through. Come, to business!” 


VII. 


THERE is really something odd about Byemoor. 
You may fix your eyes upon it (both bodily and men- 
tal) with the grimmest determination ; you may re- 
solve as firmly as you like to see and to register in 
your memory its every peculiarity of feature: and 
yet, suddenly and without warning, the seeming solid 
houses on either side of you vanish away ; you walk 
on through a troubled and forgetful blank, won- 
dering how and why you got there ; occasionally, a 
jostle at a corner or a slip at a crossing will restore 
a momentary glimpse of the lost town ; but it is 
gone again before you can adjust your eyeglass. By- 
and-by, after stupidly plodding onward for an indefi- 
nite time, you happen to glance over your shoulder, 
and there is the fugacious suburb just disappearing 
behind a turn of the road! All this, I say, is very 
mysterious, and beats all I have read about in the 
Arabian Nights and other fairy-books, 

“You had better say what you mean in plainer 
language,” observed Hedgley. “The idea that you 
are trying to convey is, I presume, that the common- 
placeness of certain objects prevents them from 
commanding the attention. But that plea shall not 
avail while I am with you to recall your wandering 
wits. Now, as to these shops: what peculiarity 
(other than that to which you have just alluded) is 
noticeable in them?” 

The peculiarity consists in the way they blossom 
out, like some supplementary feature, upon the face 
of buildings originally constructed for other pur- 
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poses. If you examine the business streets of a city, 
you will generally find that their first state was a 
shopless one—the shops were an after-thought. The 
sober houses stand a little back, looking somewhat 
ashamed of themselves ; the shops stare you brazen- 
ly in the face, and do their best to arrest your steps, 
and make you stare back. You may easily insult a 
house, and put it out of countenance ; but a shop 
will put the countenance out of you. ‘‘Come and 
buy me!” it says; and you, not seeing anything 
that suits you, or not having the money to pay for 
what does, slink away abashed. I have a proper re- 
spect for commerce ; but, whenever I think of this, 
I cannot help pitying the poor houses, and regarding 
the shops as a kind of desecration of their proprie- 
ties. Shops have a propriety of their own ; but they 
ought to stand on their own bottoms, not to play the 
part of a gaudy fungus. Perhaps this criticism ap- 
plies less to American shops than to European ones. 
With us, the commercial idea precedes the domes- 
tic : we build our shops first, and use the remaining 
materials to construct our homes withal; and so 
Stewart’s store is in working order before his marble 
palace is habitable. But in these old slow places it 
is different : here the first idea is to get a spot to sit 
down in; and only after sitting there for a few years 
or generations does it enter into-.the sitter’s head to 
throw his front-windows into one, and put merchandise 
in them. I can imagine that this resolve may often 
be attended with pangs, and blushes, and reluctance ; 
for here, more than with us, lingers the hoary heresy 
that it is less creditable for a man to make money 
than to steal it, or to get it made for him. The die 
once cast, however, the blushes, as far as the shop- 
keeper himself is concerned, speedily subside ; but, 
brick and mortar retaining impressions longer than 
flesh and blood, it happens that we may often trace 
in the merchant’s second-story windows the old em- 
barrassment which has forgotten to lurk behind his 
own eyes. 

It seems open to question, by-the-by, whether 
the mania for display which is the religion of modern 
shop-windows be wise from a merely politic point of 
view. Does not curiosity, in other words, yield the 
shopkeeper a larger profit than wonder and admira- 
tion? If he took as much pains to keep his wares 
out of sight of the passer-by as he does now to ob- 
trude them upon his notice, would not the passer-by 
be more apt to cease to be such, and to become a 
passer-in? As things are now, everybody outside of 
the interior of Africa knows that when he has ex- 
amined a shop-window he has seen the cream of the 
shop ; but, under the arrangement proposed, every 
shop would be a mystery, whose reticence would 
argue all manner of delightful possibilities. But 
that it sounds cynical, we might say that curiosity 
would draw more customers than admiration, because 
the latter is the more generous sentiment, and there- 
fore the less prevalent and influential. But let shop- 
keepers look to it ; their advantage is no business of 
mine ; though I might bid them take a leaf from the 
novelist’s book, who would find but a small market 
for his novel were he to explain his plot in the in- 





troductory chapter, and become less and less inter- 
esting thence to the close, A novel is the novelist’s 
shop. Business profits aside, the disappearance of 
shop-windows would be an architectural gain ; for, 
to say nothing more of it, the upper stories of the 
most admired and fashionable warehouses have the 
appearance of resting on air, or, at most, on thin 
sheets of glass. The only drawback would be the 
intense stupidity of the business thoroughfares ; some 
notion of the way things would look might be ob- 
tained by passing along those streets of a Sunday. 
But life is compact of compensations and revenges. 

As for Byemoor, it may be described briefly 
enough. It consists of a crooked street a quarter 
of a mile long, branching into a Y at the northern 
end. At the crotch of the branch stands a guide- 
post, with three arms. The streets are narrow as 
well as crooked ; narrower now, probably, than they 
originally were; for most of the shops are little 
wooden projections, from ten to twenty feet deep, 
built on the fronts of the primitive houses, and some- 
times, in their eagerness, almost jostling the pedes- 
trian off the scanty sidewalk. The oldest houses 
have, for the most part, been apotheosized into 
** Pubs,” and their ancient faces have been suffered 
to remain unmutilated; you enter the old, narrow 
door, up the steep, awkward steps, as narrow and as 
awkward to-day as they were two hundred years ago, 
The second story projects heavy-browed beyond the 
first; the rooms within are low-ceiled and beam- 
divided ; the floors rude-planked and sanded. You 
feel grateful, perhaps, to the ruddy publican who 
draws your pint, for having had the grace to preserve 
his ancient hostel from the vandalism of improve- 
ment; and only remember, on finding the beer flat, 
that the reason of his forbearance lies in the sad 
fact that his ware is so indispensable to British wants 
as to preclude the necessity of his rendering the 
warehouse convenient, 


Vill. 


THE majority of the Byemoor tradesmen have 
carried on business in the same stands during more 
than one generation ; and the result is seen not usu- 
ally in any marked increase in wealth, but in the 


local prevalence of certain names. The heir at law 
has stuck to the old shop ; the second son has moved 
along four or five doors, and set up the same (or 
any other) business under the ancestral name.. Now 
and then a more enterprising member emigrates into 
a neighboring township five or six miles distant, and 
is probably spoken of at home as though he were an 
exile in Canada or New Zealand. But all those who 
remain in Byemoor have, of course, been well known 
to one another for years and years ; they are a kind 
of informal club, mutually curious and communica- 
tive, and with not more of professional jealousy than 
might reasonably be expected. Sometimes, indeed, 
they play into one another’s hands; so that the cus- 
tomer who fancies that he is astutely cheapening one 
against the other is apt in the end to find himself 
the victim of a smug conspiracy. Prolonged and 
petty experience has taught these worthy merchants 
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that honesty is the best policy among and between 
themselves ; and they reserve their capacities in the 
opposite direction for the benefit of their patrons. 
Yet I would not convey the impression that Brit- 
ish shopkeepers are exceptionally or persistently 
prone to cheating. If they are devoid of positive 
virtue, they are not always positively unprincipled. 
Should a bit of sharp practice come in their way, 
they will seldom bid it avaunt ; but they will quite 
as seldom go out of their way to indulge in it. The 
fact is, their innate and essential stupidity acts as a 
preservative of their morality; they are not bright 
enough to be thorough rogues. Nor must this state- 
ment be read as an insinuation that they only need 
brightness to become rogues; I believe there is a 
species of wholesome public sentiment among them 
which would never allow of any such organized and 
brazen system of wholesale and retail theft as ex- 
ists, for instance, among Dresden tradesmen. No, 
no! even the most debased Englishmen are better 
than Saxons—and that is giving them the least credit 
possible. 

On the other hand, they are easily enough vic- 
timized, if one puts one’s mind to it; and the guild 
of Byemoor has been especially unlucky in this re- 
spect during the last few years. The chief qualifi- 
cations necessary in the victimizer are—a handle to 
his name (anything from captain up to baron will 
do ; to go higher would be to risk detection through 
that “ Peerage” which no Briton’s back-parlor is 
without), a carriage and horses if obtainable, and a 
lordly indifference as to the running up of bills. 
Cajoled in this manner, the simple British tradesman 
will not only pour out the whole contents of his 
shop, and as much as he can borrow of his neigh- 
bors, at his despoiler’s feet ; but he will adore the 
hand that strips him, and lick the boot that tramples 
upon his prosperity. As to handing in his account, 
he would turn pale at the mere mention of such an 
atrocity. And when the end comes, and the bird 
has flown, leaving a beggarly array of empty rooms 
to liquidate his debts withal, the pathetic victim 
would half forgive him could he be assured that he 
was a real captain or baronet after all—so great is 
the English love of rank and title. The worst of it 
is, the defrauded ones avenge themselves for their 
laxity toward the great by observing most embar- 
rassing precautions toward the small ; so that for a 
long while after the absconding of the pseudo-aris- 
tocratic scamp, the honorable but unpretending 
householder finds it next to impossible to get so 
much as a lemon at his grocer’s without paying cash 
on the nail for it, and at starvation prices too. All 
of which goes to show the fatuity of virtue in modern 
civilization. 

One feature in the behavior of the mechanic and 
artisan class of suburban tradesmen, which soon 
forces itself upon the admiring notice of the guile- 
less foreigner, is their colossal and audacious dilato- 
riness in the matter of filling orders. The foreigner 
above characterized fancies at first that the weeks 
of silence and inaction which follow his request to 
have a window-cord mended are merely a delicate 





way of impressing upon him his utter unimportance 
as being a gentleman whose limbs were not made 
in England. But herein heis mistaken. Dr. Auburn 
(of whom I hope to speak more at length presently), 
one of the old residents, a member of the local 
board, and in many ways an influential and notable 
personage, informs him that he has himself waited 
two months to have a cowl put on his smoky chim- 
ney ; that, when the cowl came, it was not a cowl 
after all, but something quite different and unsuit- 
able; that, this having been pointed out and the 
original order insisted upon, the pensive artisans 
departed ; and that during the nine weeks that 
have elapsed since then, hide nor hair has been seen 
of cowl or them. This intelligence at once restores 
the hearer’s personal self-esteem, and depresses his 
general hopefulness. Individual wrongs, however 
unpleasant, stand a better chance of being righted 
than wrongs endured by a community. Oh those 
lazy, indifferent, beery, good-natured, ignorant, awk- 
ward, slovenly, dirty, mendacious, unpersuadable ar- 
tisans and mechanics! I should be afraid to state— 
nay, now that it is over, I do not myself believe— 
how long it took a squad of these gentry to patch 
and tint the dilapidated ceiling of one of my rooms. 
Children grew up and died in the village ; kingdoms 
arose and passed away in the east of Europe ; an 
expedition started for the north-pole and nearly got 
back again; a famous murder-trial ran its allotted 
number of months and was forgotten ; and still that 
ceiling was not finished. It was finished at last ; it 
was painted an entirely different color from that for 
which I had stipulated ; and three weeks afterward 
it was as cracked as an antique piece of pottery ; 
but I was cowed and did not complain. Had they 
tinted it crimson, with a green-check border, I 
should have acquiesced without a word. It will fall 
down soon, but I would rather sit beneath naked 
rafters than tempt their artisanship again. 

The Byemoor tradesmen are not a cultured class, 
though most of them can read their newspapers and 
write their ledgers, their dunning-letters, and their 
receipts. Their political views, though generally 
pronounced, seem to be adopted as a matter of 
temperament and emotion rather than through any 
intellectual process ; but Iam not sure whether in 
this respect they are not at one with politicians the 
world over. In spite of the monotonous and un- 
stimulating character of their environment, a large 
proportion of them are humorists, and have dis- 
tinctive individuality. Once or twice I have meta 
dozen of them at an inquest, and have been charmed 
by the diversity of their idiocrasies. Some have 
developed an unexpected and incongruous branch of 
knowledge, which sticks out of them like a crum- 
pled horn wherever they go, embarrassing both 
themselves and those who forgather with them. 
Others—retired veterans for the most part—affect 
sporting-papers, the turf, and unsweetened gin; and 
come back from attending the Derby and the St. 
Leger with disheveled attire, empty pockets, and 
flushed and ruined looks. Others, again, become 
the town oracles and philosophers, and can take 
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their pipes out of their mouths with an air big with 
the fate of empires. Others .... But this kind of 
enumeration would lead me too far. Let me rather 


pick out one or two particular types of character. 


Ix. 


It is noticeable that the two tradesmen who 
have the reputation of being the wealthiest mem- 
bers of the guild are neither of them natives of 
Byemoor. They both came hither as boys, with no 
friends and no money, and built up their present 
prosperity, like Mr. Disraeli, in despite of fortune. 
Mr. Stock, the fish-monger, made his first appear- 
ance here as a youthful hawker of whelks and peri- 
winkles ; his whelks were larger, his periwinkles 
more pungent, than other people’s; in process of 
time his peripatetic basket became a stall, which 
was solidified into a booth, which in the lapse of 
years generated a shop; and that shop stood on 
the spot now occupied by the present elegant es- 
tablishment of white limestone and tiles, com- 
municating through a door at the back with Mr. 
Stock’s private residence. Mr. Stock is now a man 
of near fifty, tall, lean, harsh-featured ; he is never 
seen without the long, dingy apron of his calling 
flapping below his knees, nor is his head ever desti- 
tute of one of the very brownest and furriest bea- 
vers in all Byemoor. His nose is long and thin, his 
eyes sharp and shifty, his chin prominent ; his gaunt 
jaws are framed in a semicircle of grizzled red 
beard. He has a trick of clapping his hands to his 
hips and cocking his head on one side, when taking 
or chaffering about an order ; his voice, in persua- 
sive moments, is unctuous and affable ; but in stern- 
er moods exasperatingly strident and unreasonable. 
He takes a pride in giving his personal attention to 
his business, and is as indefatigable over it now as 
ever in the days of his struggling poverty. Like 
many thorough-paced scamps—and that he is such 
his warmest admirer attempts not to deny—he af- 
fects a bluff, blunt, live-and-let-live sort of manner; 
and he has a hearty, cajoling way with cooks and 
house-maids that ought to be worth ten pounds a 
week to him at least. Within certain easily-defined 
limits, he has a keen, vulgar knowledge of human 
nature, and knows how to turn that knowledge to 
the best commercial advantage. His customers are 
well aware that his salmon, his rabbits, his ducks, 
are as apt to be poached as not; but they are the 
best in the market, the proof of the theft would be 
difficult, and the upshot is that they yield to his flu- 
ent recommendations and buy. Mr. Stock, how- 
ever, has one incorrigible enemy, which, though pos- 
sibly connected with much that is most energetic 
and effective in his character, has unquestionably 
lost him many advantages which otherwise he might 
have gained: this enemy is his own infernally bad 
temper. He cannot control it, though he has sense 
enough to perceive that he throws money away every 
time he gives way to it ; and to see him in a passion 
is to see the whole strenuous, persistent, but mean 
and venomous nature of the man revealed. That 
his wrath should be imposing or terrible is not to 
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be expected ; few men’s is ; but, on the other hand, 
it exhibits such traits of character as often to be 
highly amusing. ’Tis a favorite harangue of his dur- 
ing these paroxysms: “ You call yerself a gen’le- 
man, do yer? What is a gen’leman, I’d like to 
know? Come! I'll bet I got as many bank-notes 
in my pocket as you have!” There is no resisting 
this argument ; it is as unanswerable as Carlyle’s 
“ Eigmann ;” it givesin a phrase the self-made man’s 
estimate of gentility ; and I must confess that when 
I heard it I was filled with an inexpressible emo- 
tion. Nevertheless, should this page happen to meet 
Mr. Stock’s eye, I would counsel him to be sparing 
of such trenchant logic; for all men are not stu- 
dents of mankind, and might resent the idea of 
matching their bank-account against a wealthy fish- 
monger’s. 

Mr. Wimm, the other nabob to whom I have al- 
luded, began life something like Shakespeare—by 
holding gentlemen’s horses at the door of a public- 
house. In process of time his deftness and intelli- 
gence, combined with a stern self-denial in the mat- 
ter of saving up his eleemosynary coppers, instead 
of spending them for gingerbread and marbles, 
gained him the favorable notice of the publican. 
He was allowed to fill a subordinate position in the 
establishment, and in a surprisingly short time he 
rose through the intervening grades to be head clerk, 
partner, and finally proprietor-in-chief. He did not * 
stop here. The trade of the publican, it is needless 
to remark, is the very most profitable in all Eng- 
land ; and the industrious Wimm so improved his 
opportunities as soon to find himself on the high- 
road to fortune. Far from losing his head at such 
rapid elevation, his faculties expanded to the situa- 
tion : he developed a talent for the larger operations 
of finance; his investments were a model of pru- 
dence and success ; in not many years he was the 
largest landowner in Byemoor. Money stuck to his 
fingers, and hidden treasure revealed itself where he 
trod. When still considerably under forty years of 
age he began to look abroad, and to trim his wings 
for higher flights. He bought a big house in the 
fashionable quarter of South Kensington ; he bought 
plot after plot and acre after acre of the most avail- 
able building-land adjoining ; then he built house 
after house, and sucked in mortgage after mortgage 
on those already built ; and now he began to reap 
the return of his outlay a hundred-fold. Sell he 
would not, but let he would, at rents almost prohibi- 
tory; but people must live in South Kensington, so 
the houses all rented sooner or later; and to-day 
John Wimn, Esq., is worth a million sterling. He 
is barely forty, unmarried, and without relations or 
friends. In disposition he is morose and taciturn, 
with lowering, black brows and sullen, drooping 
mouth. He is sometimes seen driving about Bye- 
moor in a trap and pair, dressed from head to foot 
in black broadcloth, with a roundabout white collar, 
like a parson ; a rigid footman sits buttoned up in 
buff beside him. He pulls up at the door of some 
such poverty-stricken hovel as I attempted to picture 





awhile ago; he throws the reins to the footman, 
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springs to the ground, and enters the narrow door. 
After an interval he emerges again, resumes his seat 
in the trap, and drives away. A haggard and drag- 
gle-tailed woman appears on the threshold, and gazes 
after him. 

“‘ What has he been doing in there, Hedgley?” I 
inquire. 

‘* She is one of his tenants.” 

“Ah! probably some old acquaintance of his, 
made before he got rich, and now living rent-free at 
his expense. I like that: it shows the fellow has a 
soft place in his heart somewhere! No doubt he 
has just been tipping her a sovereign or two to buya 
new gown and some shoes for the children.” 

“ No doubt at all,” returns Hedgley, dryly. “ Sup- 
pose we step up and ask her about it?” And he 
says to the woman: “Good-morning, Mrs, Gra- 
didge. That was Mr. Wimm, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, it was him. Good-mornin’, Mr. ’Edgley.” 

“ Very pleasant of him to call round in such a 
social way,” rejoins my friend, cheerfully. 

** Ah, sir, you know!” says Mrs. Gradidge, shak- 
ing her head with a grim smile ; “ maybe this gen’le- 
man doesn’t.” 

I express my readiness to receive information. 

“It’s the rent ’e comes after,” continues the lady, 
gloomily. ‘‘ Always follows up we poor folks ’im- 
self, Mr. Wimm does. The hagents might give us a 
bit of time, you see, sir, but Mr. Wimm ’e never 
does. If the money ain’t there on the nail, out we 
go into the street, sir. The hagents is sent only to 
the rich folks—or, more likely, ¢hey ain’t sent to at 
all. ’E knows they can pay, you see; but might be 
as ’e’d lose a few shillings by us now and again; so 
down Mr. Wimm 'e comes—as you have seen for 
yourself this day, Mr. ’Edgley and this gen’leman.” 

While speaking thus, Mrs. Gradidge kept smooth- 
ing down her apron in a jerky manner, and gazing 
with an intense injured look at anything that hap- 
pened to be in sight, except her hearers, 

** Well, business is business, Mrs. Gradidge,” re- 
marked Hedgley ; “and probably Mr. Wimm comes 
among you in this way because he loves to be re- 
minded of old times.” 

“ Ah! ’e was halways the same, man and boy, Mr. 
Wimm was,” said the matron, malevolently. “ They 
as don’t suffer may think to laugh at them as does, 
Mr. ’Edgley and this gen'leman. But laughin’ don’t 
’elp us pay the rent.” 

“Here is sixpence, Mrs. Gradidge,” said Hedg- 
ley, promptly tendering the coin, which Mrs. Grad- 
idge as promptly accepted—remarking, the while, 
apparently to somebody standing just behind my 
shoulder : 

“Ah! if heverybody was like you, Mr. ’Edg- 
ley !” 

“If you would take some copper, Mrs. Gradidge 
—I have no other change about me,” said I, diffi- 
dently. 

“Thank you, gen’lemen, I’m sure,” returned the 
lady, gloomily, and with a cold, preoccupied expres- 
sion of countenance that indicated dismissal. We 
made our adieux, and walked away. 





‘*So there wasn't any soft place in his heart, after 
all?” 

‘*Oh, yes; there is,” affirmed Hedgley. “If 
you look at the list of subscribers for the steeple to 
the new church of St. Steven, over there, you will 
find Mr. Wimm’s name down for a hundred pounds, 
He is very charitable.” 

Altogether it reminded one of a leaf out of the 
goody-goody books of childhood, where the black- 
ness of the iniquitous characters is not impaired by 
any feeble-minded gleams of light. But one does 
not believe in the goody-goody books, notwithstand- 
ing. 

xX. 

ByeMoor CHURCH—not St. Steven's, but the 
old one—stands near the northern extremity of the 
town, within a hundred yards or so of the river. 
The body of the church is of red brick, and was 
doubtless built within the memory of living men ; 
but the square tower of rough, gray stone, with 
spreading buttresses at each corner, looks very an- 
cient—the more so by contrast with the brand-new 
clock (black, with gilt hands and numerals), which is 
stuck like an ornamental wafer on its venerable 
front. A low wall incloses the churchyard, in which 
is a permanent mass-meeting of gravestones, some 
standing erect, others prostrate, as though weary of 
waiting for the sound of the last trump. It takes 
but a short time for an English gravestone to look 
old ; many here, whose inscriptions are barely legi- 
ble, date less than a hundred years back. To my 
thinking, however, a gravestone ceases to be a dis- 
agreeable object only when the name and record 
that it bears have crumbled into oblivion. It is 
painful to reflect how often the catalogue of the 
dead man’s virtues, as inscribed over his remains by 
the stone-cutter, must outlast the memory of them in 
the hearts of his friends and relatives. 

Within, the aspect of the building is much like 
that of other English churches. The walls and pil- 
lars are smooth, bare, and cold; the roof is dark 
and sombre; the array of wooden pews has that un- 
comfortably temporary appearance which makes one 
feel that it is hardly worth while to sit down in them 
to so serious and everlasting a business as Divine 
worship. Such as they are, however, there is a 
choice in them ; some are bare, which is barbarous ; 
some are cushioned, which is well ; but some—the 
countess’s and Colonel Bengal’s, for example—are 
curtained into the bargain. These curtains some- 
how impressed me very much, The colonel and the 
countess, you are to understand, feel a delicacy 
about communing with their God in full view of the 
public eye. Ordinary persons, of course, need no 
such screen ; it is not to be supposed that a fashion- 
able Deity would have anything so very particular to 
say to them. No; and I consider it very obliging of 
the countess and the colonel not to insist upon hav- 
ing their interview first, the others to come in after- 
ward, you know, and make the most of such super- 
cilious attention as the Creator might feel inclined 
to bestow upon persons of no rank. Yes; and I 
maintain it to be a wicked and malicious libel that 
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the English religion is not Christianity, but caste. 
Caste, indeed! You are not going to deny that 
caste existed before Christianity, I suppose? Caste 
is a law of Nature, to which all men must bow ; but 
Christianity is something arbitrary—what I mean is, 
something invented for the benefit of society, and to 
occupy one’s idle time, and to support dear curates 
and vicars. What would become of gentlemen’s 
younger sons, I should like to know, if it wasn’t for 
Christianity? They couldn’t all go into the army. 

“ This is a pretty sermon to be suggested by six 
yards of green curtain!” said Hedgley. “ But it 
may console you to know that the curtains are there, 
not so much for the purpose you imagine, as to pre- 
serve the countess and the colonel from catching 
cold. They are both very sensitive to temperature, 
and the aisle is full of draughts.” 


XI. 


WITHIN a respectful distance of the church is to 
be found the police-station, a neat, compact, austere 
little building, with a blue-shaded gas-lamp over the 
doorway, and a bulletin-board on either side the 
same, pasted over with notices of property lost or 
stolen ; of dead bodies found, and lacking identifica- 
tion ; of absconded or missing persons, with descrip- 
tions and photographs; and of the MuRDER of 
somebody in appalling black capitals, together with 
the Pardon, in smaller capitals, of any person, not 
actually an accomplice in the deed, who shall give 
evidence leading to the apprehension of the murder- 
er. A reward of fifty or a hundred pounds, accord- 
ing to the supposed importance of the deceased, is 
furthermore proffered to any such disinterested in- 
dividual as may choose to try his luck as a blood- 
hound. What innocent pleasure must attend the 
spending of money earned in this way! I think I 
should want to invest five per cent. of it in a ticket 
permitting me to be present at the murderer’s execu- 
tion. 

If, passing the portal, you proceed to examine the 
inside of the building, you will find it as clean, as or- 
derly, and as bare, as the church itself. In the front- 
room sits the inspector behind a wooden desk which 
has a family resemblance to a dock ; the remaining 
furniture consists of one or two wooden chairs. The 
inspector will answer whatever topographical or like 
inquiries concerning the Byemoor district you may 
have to put; he will receive any criminal informa- 
tion you may have to lay; or he will provide you 
with an “ officer” to look into any flagrant abuse of 
the law, demanding immediate redress, of which you 
may have to complain. Moreover, he will not refuse 
the shilling which you feel impelled, from feelings 
of personal regard, to bestow upon him. Now, if 
you are inclined to push your inspection further, you 
will find two or three other rooms fitted up in a 
style of luxury in keeping with the first, and used 
for the accommodation of the men by day and by 
night. In the rear is the small inclosed court where 
drill and gymnastics may be carried on. And this is 
about all, unless you feel sufficiently interested to 





take a look at the prisoners’ quarters, which I believe 
you will find down-stairs. 

For my part I prefer to linger about the railway- 
station, which lies not far away ; there is an almost 
inexhaustible fund of entertainment there. In the 
first place, there are the half-dozen or more hackney- 
carriages—or, as their proprietors call them, ‘“‘ kebs” 
—ranged in a row before the station-door. The 
drivers of these vehicles form a little tribe by them- 
selves; they are in a chronic condition of mutual 
jealousy, chaff, and bicker ; sometimes serious feuds 
arise, hardly to be pacified otherwise than by a re- 
sort to fisticuffs ; and yet, upon the whole, they rub 
along comfortably enough. There is nobody quite 
like an English cabbie ; one is at a loss to imagine 
what he was before he became what he is. His cos- 
tume is always incongruous, eccentric, and desperate- 
ly shabby ; it has a tendency to get massed round his 
neck, whence it thins away to scantiness at the ex- 
tremities of his frame. His physical development 
seems to follow the lead of his clothes ; his shoul- 
ders appearing the sturdiest part of him, while his 
legs are generally weak at the knees, flabby in the 
calf, and not much to boast of anywhere. His face 
has commonly an apoplectic look, with blood-shot 
eyes, and a well-balanced capacity for the vivid ex- 
pression of either servility, scorn, or wrath—these 
being the three emotions in which every well-ap- 
pointed cabbie must hold himself in readiness at a 
moment’s notice to indulge. He has an extraordi- 
nary facility in dabbing at his forelock with his fore- 
finger, and an equally remarkable incapacity to re- 
member whereabouts upon his carcass there is any 
probability of disinterring sixpence change. When 
he captures a newly-alighted passenger from the 
train, he takes no pains to disguise his triumph over 
his less fortunate fellows; but convoys his prize 
through their midst with an insufferable arrogance of 
demeanor, the sting of which, one would think, could 
be appeased only by blood. His leisure half-hours 
are spent at the neighboring “ pub” when tuppences 
are plentiful; or otherwise in lounging about his 
vehicle, with his great red hands squeezed into some 
of his many pockets, conversing with his associates 
in a jargon only intermittently intelligible to alien 
ears. I should like to know (in a general way) what 
they talk about. After living together a few years, 
they must have exhausted all topics available from 
their previous experiences ; current events are, of 
course, exhausted and turned inside out as fast as 
they occur; they never read, or think abstractly ; 
their jokes, their sarcasms, their humors, must be 
more threadbare than their elbows. What, in the 
name of mystery, can they find to lay their tongues 
to? So far as I have been able to make out, their 
most unfailing colloquial diversion seems to consist 
in trying who can most frequently introduce the 
word “ bloody” into an ordinary sentence. Twenty- 
five per cent. is a moderate proportion to reach in 
rapid and unpremeditated delivery ; fifty per cent. 
is attained by experts with occasional hesitations ; 
one hundred per cent. is the achievement of a few 
grand-masters ; but all these pale before the inspi- 
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ration of genius of a certain small boy, who showed 
the way to two hundred per cent. by thus giving 
vent to his feelings at sight of a circus-wagon : 
“* Bloody hurray ! hur-bloody-ray !” 

Having run the gantlet of the cabbies, we pass 
through the street-door of the station into the book- 
ing-office, as the place where tickets are sold is called 
in England. An open-grate fire burns here in win- 
ter, instead of a stove ; the walls are covered with 
framed copies of the railway rulés and regulations ; 
with framed pictures of favorite sea-side resorts 
with which the railway connects ; with framed ad- 
vertisements of the “best tea the world produces 
—Cooper Cooper & Co.’s 2/6;” with railway time- 
tables of this and connecting railways; and with 
the railway-clock over the window, which is never 
either fast or slow. The ticket-window, which is 
closed until within five minutes of the arrival of trains, 
is just large enough to sell tickets through ; on 
one side is the advertisement of the railway insur- 
ance company—in case of death, one thousand pounds 
insured for threepence, not a reassuring announce- 
ment to timid travelers ; on the other, a tin box with 
a hole through the lid, and inscribed with the le- 
gend, “I was sick and ye visited me.” 

After buying your ticket, you may, if you like, 
step into the waiting-room, where you will find 
chairs, a table with a Bible on it, and hanging up 
beside the mantel-piece a quire or two of paper 
broadsides, printed with curdling texts from Script- 
ure in fine, bold type. These you are at liberty to 
tear off and keep by you for reference on your jour- 
ney. Issuing now on to the asphalt platform, which 
is roofed by a permanent wooden awning, and is 
raised two feet or more above the roadway, you find 
yourself confronted by a new set of placards, adver- 
tisements, notices, and cautions. You are not to enter 
or leave the train while it is in motion under pen- 
alty of forty shillings ; a similar fine awaits the bar- 
barian who smokes beneath the covered platform ; 
you are not to cross the track on any pretense what- 
ever—a perplexing restriction until you discover that 
crossing by the wooden bridge a few paces farther 
down does not “count.” You are not to give gra- 
tuities to the company’s servants, but no fine is ex- 
acted if youdo. You are informed that the Daily 
Telegraph has the largest circulation in the world ; 
that the Daily News has a world-wide circulation ; 
that the Standard is the largest daily paper; and 
that the Zcho is not only the only London Liberal 
evening paper, but has a larger circulation than all 
the London evening papers combined! As you as- 
cend the steps to the bridge, you are given to know 
that Lloyd’s Weekly is hebdomadally perused by a 
million readers, and that ‘‘ molloscorium” is the only 
substance capable of at once softening, preserving, 
and beautifying the leather of your boots. 

Bearing all this in mind to the other side of the 
track (where you will find every facility for refresh- 
ing your memory should it prove treacherous), you 
may improve what spare time remains to you in 
brooding over the varied contents of W. H. Smith 
& Son’s book-stall. W.H. Smith & Son is, as every- 





body knows, an M. P., a cabinet minister, and First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; in spite of which he keeps a 
book-stall at every principal railway-station in Eng- 
land, and is not ashamed of so doing. On these 
shelves you will find (in addition to the circulating- 
library of current literature) all the popular novels 
in the two-shilling editions ; all the famous novels in 
the six-shilling editions ; all the most notable books, 
other than novels, of the past year or two; a selec- 
tion of standard works of all times and descriptions ; 
and a medley of pamphlets, quarterlies, and month- 
lies. So much for the book-stall ; and on an adjoin- 
ing stand are arranged copies of from fifty to a hun- 
dred daily and weekly newspapers ; while below stand 
the bulletin-boards of the leading journals, contain- 
ing a daring and stimulating epitome of the morn- 
ing’s intelligence from the seat of war and elsewhere. 

All this literature is served out and watched over 
by one middle-aged clerk, business-like but obliging, 
and three small boys with glazed caps, above the 
visors of which are inscribed the words “W. H. 
Smith & Son.” These boys, on the arrival of trains, 
walk up and down the platform singing out a piping 
refrain of “‘ Maw-aw-ng p-pahs!” or “ E-e-e-vng 
p-pahs !” as the case may be. Every morning, too, 
as soon as the papers arrive from London, a couple 
of boys are dispatched through the town with copies 
for regular subscribers, who are thus able to glance 
through them while eating their breakfasts. 

Just before the train comes in, one of the railway- 
porters catches up the big brass bell which stands 
outside the booking-office door, ding-dongs it five or 
six times violently, then drops it and recites as fol- 
lows : “ Wind-sor trai-ain ! Staines-Harrow-Barnes- 
Kew-Brentford - Kingston -Wimbledon-’nd - Windsor 
trai-ain!” and da cago. Other porters emerge and 
take up the chant. This is for the benefit of the in- 
tending passengers on the platform. But as soon as 
the train is in, the recitative is changed, and now it is 
the passengers already on board who are instructed : 
“ Byem’r! Bye-moror! Change for” (a vast num- 
ber of places which no passenger in his senses would 
ever dream of changing for). “Bye-moor!” Then 
ensues a minute or two of confused scrambling in 
and out, a slamming of doors and turning down of 
door-handles, a whistle, and a steaming away. The 
train trundles off; the porters, in their dark-green 
corduroy trousers and jackets, saunter back into the 
porters’ room ; the newly-alighted passengers are 
passed one by one through a narrow gateway, when, 
having given up their tickets to the guard or police- 
man stationed there, they are grappled and rent by 
the menagerie of cabbies waiting outside. 

‘Pray, are you going to spend the rest of the 
day here?” demanded Hedgley, with an intonation 
meant to convey the impression that he was less en- 
tertained by all these aimless" details than I was. 

But, from my earliest years, railways, and every- 
thing connected with them, have possessed for me 
an inexhaustible fascination. Perhaps I am des- 
tined to be killed on a railway some day; or some 
amazing piece of good fortune may be ordained to 
come to me by rail. Be that as it may, I cannot 
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resist holding forth concerning these matters upon 
occasion; and I believe I am so far in sympathy 
with mankind as to be safe in thinking that many 
of them will be less impatient of my hobby than my 
friend Hedgley. 


xIl. 


ByEMOOR is governed by a Local Board, which 
occupies offices in a modest building on one of the 
side-streets leading to the main thoroughfare. I 
have already referred incidentally to the tax-gath- 
erers and their deplorable lack of uniform; and I 
am not going to recur to the subject ; nevertheless, 
the inquiring stranger might find matter of amuse- 
ment in a view of these grave little sanctums. I 
would not imply, of course, that there is anything 
properly laughable, still less ridiculous, in the per- 
sons or demeanor of the able and public-spirited 
gentlemen who discharge their duties there. Only, 
human beings in their situation are so apt to take 
themselves seriously ; and the irreverent modern 
spirit is somehow so unsympathetic with official so- 
lemnity! Even popes and emperors do not entirely 
escape the criticism of demure eye-twinkles and eye- 
brow-liftings ; and the pygmy popes and emperors, 
unfortunately for them, are apt to be even more self- 
conscious of their augustness than the life-size ones. 
I confess that I have always entertained a cordial 
liking for those Roman augurs who could never meet 
each other face to face without grinning. Some- 
times, when the pressure of my curiosity as to the 
rights and wrongs of rate and tax imposts has led 
me to an interview with one or other of our Byemoor 
magnates, certain turns of the conversation would 
cause me to scan the face of my interlocutor for a 
reflection of the respectful but scarcely-repressible 
smile which I felt widening my own. But the re- 
flection never came. 





Vainly —like Earl Douglas | 


when performing gymnastics in the presence of 
King James—vainly I watched with watery eye some 
answering glance of sympathy. The idea of there 
being anything of a farcical nature in official youtine 
never seemed to dawn upon the man’s mind. I be- 
lieve the suggestion of such a possibility would posi- 
tively have hurt his feelings. And yet—but we 
had better dismiss the subject. 

The gentlemen constituting the Local Board are 
chosen by general election once a year. So far as I 
know, there is no direct personal canvassing of .elec- 
tors ; papers, with the names of all the candidates 
printed upon them, are sent to every householder, 
together with an intimation of the number of votes 
which he is entitled to give. The papers, having 
been filled in, are returned to the proper functionary, 
and in due time are reissued, with the number of 
votes scored by each candidate written against his 
name. Then we know who are to be our rulers 
during the next twelvemonth. Byemoor elections, 
it is unnecessary to say, are controlled by the same 
determination to secure the best men, apart from all 
personal and interested considerations, that ever has 
and will be the rule and practice of popular elections 
the world over. And the best test of the satisfactory 
nature of the result is the fact that there is so little 
to remark in it. A government that offers no peg to 
hang a criticism on must be the best of governments, 

Mr. Wimm, by-the-way, has just built a new 
town-hall, of brick so unmitigatedly red that it 
looks like Mr. Bumble’s face in a passion. After 
some prudent doubts about paying the high rent de- 
manded, the blameless government has moved into 
it; and, I fear, will henceforth be less than ever 
disposed to take a humorous view of affairs. Public 
benefactors should be cautious, and not stretch out 
too roughly, on the rack of their philanthropy, the 
tender webs of individual character. 





SAM. 


I. 


“ IGHTY ! how it pours!” 

Sam Dollivar braced the cabin-roof, square- 
ly, with his broad, brawny hands, as he looked 
straight out into the stormy world outside. It was 
not every window that afforded Dollivar the oppor- 
tunity to look straight out into the world; but this 
slit under the eaves—narrow and high, to let in 
what light it could, and keep prowling “ varmints” 
out—served his six feet four of height admirably, 
only there was not much of the world to be seen 
therefrom—a gravelly, shaly stretch of half a dozen 
rods or so, from which the gravelly, shaly bank arose 
a hundred feet or more; though Sam, with his nar- 
row chance of view, could hardly see up to the high- 
er stratum of clay, from which the dirty, yellowish 
streaks were pouring down, in a zigzag way, over 
the shelving surface. This was all, only the deep- 
ening rivulets, making irregular network about the 





cabin, which intercepted their course to the river, 
rushing and roaring twenty feet beyond and twenty 
feet below. Early that morning the three miners 
had stood, hardly knee-deep, in its midst, washing 
out the gold-flecked sand of its bed; now, it would 
have heen highly doubtful whether Sam himself, with 
his great length of body and limb, could have 
reached a hand to the surface of the boiling current. 

“*T tell ye what it is, boys, I don’t much like the 
cap’n’s idee o’ startin’ for the Forks, this mornin’, 
The river’ll be ten feet over the ford in less than two 
hours, an’ it’ll be jes like him to try to git back. 
S’pose ye jes take a look, Bill, an’ see what ye think 
of it,” Dollivar continued, taking down his hands 
and locking them behind him. 

‘* Jestake a look! I s’pose likely, if whoever hed 
the contrivin’ of ye, Sam, hed happened to put in a 
handful more o’ dust, an’ made ye to stand peekin’ 
over the moon, ye’d look down an’ coolly ask ord’nary- 
sized mortals to jes take a look, sayin’ nothin’ of im- 
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posin’ on a shortish critter like me!” Bill growled, 
good-naturedly, as he kicked along and mounted the 
transverse section of a pine-log upon which he had 
been seated. But he was down again as soon as up. 
“ A mighty sight to be seen from ¢hat hole! Why 
didn’t ye cut a slit toward the river, while ye’s "bout 
it, Sam?” he said, looking doubtfully toward the 
door at the end of the building, which was bracing it- 
self against the face of the storm, supported by a bar- 
rel of bacon and three pickaxes. 

“TI s’pose I might,” Sam replied. ‘‘ But it’s my 
opinion thet I’d better slip on my wampus an’ go 
down es fur as the Bend, It must be gittin’ some’ers 
near sundown, an’ the cap’n’ll be ‘long ’fore a great 
while, if he’s started back.” 

“The cap’n won't be fool enough to start back 
to-day,” was the sententious remark of Jake, the 
third miner, who, perched upon the second barrel of 
bacon, was, with ball of twine, crooked wire, and 
jack-knife, laboriously and solemnly intent upon se- 
curing the long rent that had left one knee out to 
the weather. 

“T ain’t quite so sure "bout thet es I might be,” 
was Bill’s reply. “Ye see, the youngster hesn’t 
much knowledge o’ the ways o’ the streams herea- 
bouts, an’ he’s got grit enough, an’ no mistake, if he 
hain’t got much to him to back it with. He wants 
to do the same es the best of us—but, Lor’, these 
fancy-bred chaps from the East hev the backbone 
taken out of ’em ten generations ’fore they’re born! 
An’, what’s worse ’bout it, the youngster’s thet reck- 
less thet he don’t seem to care the value of a three- 
cent wash whether he goes under or not.” 

“ Thet’s what worries me most, when ther’s dan- 
ger 'round,” said Sam, with a troubled look, as he 
proceeded to run his long arms into the sleeves of 
his outer garment. ‘“‘ Ther’ ain’t no use o’ waitin’ 
for a slack, an’ I shouldn’t much like the idee o’ the 
boy’s gittin’ the start o’ me.” 

“Zhe capitaine is one trés faine zhentlemong ; I 
admire zhe capitaine trés mouch,” observed the 
fourth occupant of the cabin, who was mending the 
strings of an old violin in its farthermost corner, and 
who bore the sobriguet ‘‘ Frenchy.” But Frenchy, 
with his “ gibberish,” his narrow-tailed waist-coat, 
and immense cravat, his hundred pounds avoirdu- 
pois, and generally monkeyfied ‘out ensemble, was 
not looked upon as having much in the way of 
opinions, and they were usually passed over in si- 
lence ; however, his “‘ fiddle,” and his knack of mak- 
ing coffee and broiling bacon, were held in higher 
estimation ; so Frenchy was not altogether without 
honor in the cabin. 

“T rather reckon I'd better go with ye, Sam. 
If the cap’n should come, two of us wouldn’t be in 
the way, I take it, ‘fore he gits across. Thet animal 
o’ yourn’ll hev a tough scratchin’ to git herself over, 
after her travel o’ thirty miles through the mud, 
sayin’ nothing o’ carryin’ him —though the cap’n 
hain’t much heft, to speak on.” Bill said this rising 
from the pine block, to don his “ wampus.” 

“The critter ain’t worth much, but I rather 
reckon on his knowin’ "bout my likin’ for her, more’n 





on anything else, to keep him from comin’. Though 
I'd rather my int’rest in horse-flesh, for all my days 
to come, should go to the bottom, than thet any- 
thing should happen to him.” F 

This last was said in a lower tone, and more to 
himself than to his companions, as Dollivar pre- 
pared to leave the cabin. 

“Jes h’ist this bar’l back, when we git out, Jake, 
or ye’ll be drowned out,” Bill said, as he put the 
pickaxes one side, and prepared to roll away the bar- 
ricade.—“ An’, I say, Frenchy, don’t scrape thet 
concern till supper-gittin’ is put out o’ yer mind, 
quite. It’s likely we'll be back— Thunder! 
What’s that?” 

The barrel of bacon settled back into its original 
position, and for one short instant the two men 
stared silently at each other. 

‘*A painter, es sure es guns! Nothing else ken 
let sech an ungodly screech es that,” Jake ejacu- 
lated, coming forward, with a yard of twine and the 
wire needle dragging. A wild animal was the one 
thing that could get talk out of Jake. 

The three men, with noiseless, cat-like move- 
ments, possessed themselves of their rifles, and 
Sam’s brawny arms stood the barrel one side with- 
out jar or sound. 

“ Be ready to fire if the critter’s still in front ; 
if he ain’t, you an’ Bill go round by the river, an’ 
I'll go the other side,” were the whispered instruc- 
tions as he made ready to open the door. 

Frenchy was never taken into account at such 
times. He stood, backed closely against the cabin- 
wall, hugging his violin tightly in his arms ; not that 
he feared the animal outside—he had much too great 
faith in the protective power of the three men for 
that—but he had a terrible dread of the three rifles 
which the three men handled as carelessly as he ever 
did the silver-knobbed walking-stick stowed away in 
his especial corner. 

The three rifles were carefully held now as the 
dvor was cautiously opened. The storm dashed fu- 
riously into the faces of the men, who gazed out for 
an instant eagerly, then mutely dumfounded. 

“ By blazes, it's a woman!” uttered Bill, who 
was usually the first to regain speech. 

The three rifles were quickly stacked against the 
barrel, and the three men hastened out into the rain. 
A woman it was, though only a woman in a dirty, 
fleece-colored blanket, with the long, coarse, black 
hair falling over it in wet, oily straightness, and over 
the large pack strapped over her shoulders. But it 
was a woman, prone and senseless upon her face. 

“*She’s some poor half-breed critter that’s got 
separated from the gang, I s’pose. Spread out some 
o’ them blankets, so I ken lay her down,” said Sam, 
who was always foremost in action. “ Yer jes lay 
this some’ers, Frenchy. I'll be bound, there ain't 
a man in the hull tribe who'd carry a pound ef he’s 
got a woman to pack it on to,” he continued, as he 
unstrapped the bundle and handed it to the French- 
man, who, with his greater stock of gallantry than 
courage, was dancing around in his eagerness to be 
of assistance. 
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“Tt has mouch of weight. I have wonder of 
what it contains,” said Frenchy, as he deposited the 
pack upon the pile of skins and blankets that con- 
stituted the bedding of the household. 

Dollivar, meantime, had laid the woman down, 
and was doing what he could toward forcing through 
the tight-closed lips some of the contents of the par- 
tially-filled fiask he was holding. 

“ Ther’ didn’t much go down, I guess; but I 
rather reckon she’ll— Lord ! don’t yell so!” 

With a quick succession of the unearthly screeches 
that had, just before, armed the men against the sup- 
posed animal, the half-breed sprang into a sitting 
posture, and then to her feet, staring about her with 
great, blazing, black eyes. 

‘* What’s the use o’ yellin’ that way? We're all 
civ’lized humans, an’ ain’t goin’ to hurt ye,” expos- 
tulated Sam, with considerable concern and some 
disgust in his tone, as the half-breed continued to 
give vent to her screeches at longer intervals. 

“Tam Monsieur Pierre de Lajolais. I have trés 
mouch happiness to be at madame’s service,” said 
Frenchy, who appeared to think that better acquaint- 
ance might help matters. 

‘* Better interduce the rest of us while ye’re "bout 
it, Frenchy. She seems to fancy makin’ our ac- 
quaintance,” said Bill, who rather enjoyed the fun. 

‘Better open the door an’ let the critter out,” 
said Jake, who did not enjoy it. 

But suddenly the wildness went out of the wom- 
an's eyes, and a dullness came in. She sat down 
again upon the blankets, and, clasping her knees 
with her arms, she stared straight before her with all 
the immobility and stupidity of expression of an In- 
dian stoic. The wildness came back for a moment, 
and she gazed about her rapidly till her eyes rested 
upon her pack ; then, apparently satisfied, she re- 
turned to her dull, straightforward stare, and might 
have been deaf and dumb for all the attention paid 
to the various questions put to her. 

“Me want eat,” was finally said, in measured 
guttural, as proof that she had a voice, but without 
change of look or position. 

Cold bacon, cold mush, and cold sweetened cof- 
fee, were placed on one of the pine blocks before 
her. Unclasping her knees, she ate as one who had 
fasted the better portion of her past life and expect- 
ed to fast the better portion of her future. The 
meal finished, she arose to her feet, and, drawing her 
wet blanket about her, stared steadily at the barrel 
against the door. 

“ Me go,” she said. 

Jake, with alacrity, made a way of egress. With 
a quick movement, she glided out the instant the 
door was opened enough to let her pass, and had dis- 
appeared from sight before the men had hardly time 
to realize that she had gone. 

“ Zhe madame has left behind zhe package,” said 
Frenchy, a moment later. 

“Thet’s so. Wall, leave it be; she or some o’ 
the tribe’ll be back after it, most likely,” Dollivar 
replied. “I can’t say, however, that I like the idee 
of havin’ a gang o’ the critters prowlin’ round with 





the ’mount o’ gold thet’s in the shanty. She didn’t 
act much es if she’s on spyin’ business ; but the leavin’ 
o’ the pack may stand for suthin’, At any rate, I 
guess ye’d better stay back, Bill, an’ let me go to the 
Bend ; it ain’t best to leave the shanty too empty in 
case there might be an attack, es on the boys out be- 
yond the Gulch.” 

Sam was soon taking his way down the river with 
long, rapid strides ; Jake went back to his mending, 
and Frenchy to his violin, while Bill dealt out and 
redealt out a blackened, well-worn pack of cards, and 
smoked the cabin blue with his stub of a pipe. Jake 
was ready to take his deal after a time, and the two 
men played almost in silence, while Frenchy played 
by himself in his corner, low, gentle melodies on his 
mended violin—only when once or twice the card- 
players motioned him to silence to listen intently un- 
til it became evident that some new sound that had 
caught their ears was caused by the elements and not 
by human agency. 

‘*T hope Sam’ll get the start o the cap’n to the 
ford, if he’s fool enough to be comin’ ; he’d be mighty 
cut up if anything should happen to the youngster— 
he’s taken sech a likin’ to him,” was at last remarked 
by Bill, to whom long silence was never accept- 
able. ‘“Sam’s a queer sort o’ chap, an’ he’s got 
a powerful sight o’ feelin’s to him, if Natur’ did 
seem to hev the notion of a pine-tree when a-plan- 
nin’ him, But, ye see, they all got cut adrift like in 
that gal-affair of his’n, an’ ever since they seem to 
be allus reachin’ out round, as it was, fur suthin’ to 
cling to—like a grape-vine thet’s got beyond its tree 
—an’ the cap’n seems to be jes one o’ the kind for 
‘em to git a tight hold on.” 

“What was it "bout that gal-affair, anyway?” 
asked Jake, who was not averse to hearing talk, if not 
given to making it. 

“T never jes knew all the partic’lers "bout it ; but 
it seemed that Sam, when he was a youngster, was 
her father’s hired-man—out in the States some’ers— 
an’ she hed promised to hev him as soon as he got 
rich enough to suit the old man; an’ thet’s what 
sent Sam out here to the diggings nigh onto twenty 
years ago. Ther’ was some sort o’ ’rangement ’tween 
’em that he should write back every six months, to 
let her know how he’s gittin’ on, but she wa’n’t to 
write onless something should be the matter; an’ 
they were keepin’ it up—that is, Sam was—when I 
first got acquainted with him, some five years after. 
Sam didn’t hev much luck at first—though a pre- 
cious little of what he’s got now would make both 
of us richer than we ever will be—but he struck a 
smashin’ good lead jes by accident like, out in the 
mountains, the next year; an’ es if contraries were 
bound to come together, it was that same week that 
notice came ’bout a letter’s bein’ at the settlement 
fur him. It was nigh onto fifty miles o’ the roughest 
goin’; but Sam never slept a wink till he hed that 
letter. He came back ag’in in a few days, lookin’ 
kind o’ white an’ kind o’ bent, as if he’d grown 
shorter like, an’ with that way o’ seemin’ to want to 
speak tender like to everybody round when he spoke 
at all. Mebbe ye’ve noticed how Sam’s voice has a 
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way o’ growin’ soft an’ gentle like when he hes a 
spell o’ feelin’ bad "bout suthin’? It seemed that the 
gal hed been married more’n three years, an’ that 
her husband hed got tired o’ Sam’s letters comin’, an’ 
hed wrote fur him to quit.” 

“ T’d hev traveled them miles back in short time 
an’ put that chap where the dogs couldn’t found 
him !” said Jake, emphatically. 

**I s’pose likely ; an’ so would I ; but that ain’t 
Sam’s way. He jes kept on workin’ stiddy as ever, 
an’ puttin’ all he got together into the’Frisco bank, an’ 
buyin’ property there—though Sam’s the last one to 
be stingy if anybody needs anything. But he told 
me one time—the queer critter that he is—that he 
was hopin’ that the man his gal hed married might 
be poor, and that mebbe he might git a chance to 
help ’em some day. But I guess he’s got the notion 
out of his head, es he’s learned that her man is rich 
enough,” 

“Where's the cap’n kept himself ’fore he come 
here?” asked Jake, who had a knack of keeping up 
conversation without doing much toward carrying 
it on. 

“Blamed if I know. Ye must ’a’ noticed what a 
way he has o’ never talkin’ "bout himself or anything 
that happened—only when he’s a youngster—makin’ 
no more account of years as lay between than if he’d 
never lived in em. There ain’t many of ’em—he 
ain’t half-way through his twenties now ; but I doubt 
if Sam knows what he’s been doin’ in ’em.” 

“ Where'd Sam find him?” continued Jake, who 
was a more recent inmate of the cabin. 

“ Wall, it was him as found Sam an’ me, when 
we’s down to the Forks one day. He come to Sam 
and wanted a chance to work. He didn’t make 
much show fur bein’ worth much, with his fine clothes 
an’ womanish hands ; but Sam kind o’ took a fancy 
to him at first, an’ he turned out to be a handsome 
worker for a new hand, if he could only stood it— 
not that the cap’n hed any idee o’ givin’ in—’most 
the only time I ever saw him out o’ nature was when 
Sam put his foot down thet he should stay on dry 
land an’ do the gravel-sep’rating.” 

“ Ain’t ye feelin’ kind o’ holler?” was Jake’s next 
interrogative. 

“ Thet’s so,” said Bill, readily takin’ the hint to 
use his more fluent speech to hurry up supper.—‘ I 
say, Frenchy, hadn’t ye better put off that music fur 
a spell, an’ be thinkin’ bout gittin’ suthin’ to eat? 
Sam an’ the cap’n’ll be back ’fore long, if nothing 
happens.” 

The Frenchman always acted upon suggestions 
with alacrity. Various sticks from the pile of split 
flood-wood in the corner were soon blazing in the 
rude stone fireplace; the bacon was broiled, the 
mush fried, and the coffee made; and the three men 
ate heartily, and listened ever and anon for some 
sound other than the rush and the roar of the waters 
outside, while the darkness of night settled heavily 
over the cabin. It came at last: a rap and a well- 
known voice. Sam stood before the quickly-opened 
door, and the men could see, in the darkness beyond 
him, the outlines of the horse he was holding by the 





bridle, but they could see nothing of a compan- 
ion. 

“Jes hand me one o’ the ropes, boys, an’ I'll 
tether Jinny behind the shanty fur the night,” Sam 
said, with a peculiar intonation that made the two 
miners look at each other with an expression of con- 
cern, 

He came in after a little, and stood before the 
fire with his hands clasped behind him, and his tall, 
dripping form looking bent and shorter, as it were. 

‘*The cap’n’s gone under, boys,” he said, pres- 
ently, in a slow, quiet way. ‘“ He must have turned 
back on account o’ the storm ; Jinny hed got ’cross, 
an’ I found her feedin’ down the river a piece.” 

The Frenchman gave voluble utterance to his 
surprise and sorrow in his own language ; but Bill 
only said, “‘ We’re sorry for you, Sam ;” and he and 
Jake sat silent and sober. 

Dollivar sat down after a while, and he drew 
something from the bosom of his “wampus,” and 
held it tenderly. It had been a rather stylish brown- 
felt hat, but it was sadly crushed and water-soaked 
now. 
“It had caught onto a snag among the rocks, an’ 
I thought I'd better git it,” he said, simply, in expla- 
nation. 

There was nothing strange to his mind in the fact 
that his life had been imminently risked in the worst 
vortex of the raging current to secure this possession 
of his lost friend ; he only wiped off the sand and 
water with an almost caressing touch, and dried it 
with careful hands in the warmth of the fire, while 
his own water-soaked garments steamed themselves 
dry as best they could. 

“ Hadn't ye better eat a bite, Sam?” asked Bill, 
in a kindly tone. 

“Not jes now. I kind o’ want to dry this off 
first,” Sam replied, in an apologetic way. Not for 
a great deal would he have let them know of the 
choking in his throat that would not have let him 
swallow a mouthful ; not that he was ashamed of his 
grief, but there was no need of making others feel 
worse because of it. Nothing more was said ; Bill 
and Jake stared into the fire, and smoked their pipes 
slowly, turning occasionally a silent, sympathetic 
gaze upon their companion. Frenchy played by 
himself, low, mournful music, that seemed to blend, 
in a weird, solemn way, with the silence in the cabin 
and the rush and roar of the waters without. All 
else was quiet, only the occasional whinny of the 
tethered horse ; and the miners, in their new trouble, 
seemed to have forgotten whatever of apprehension 
they may have felt from the supposed gang of prowl- 
ing half-breeds. 

Sam spoke after a time : 

“Tt’s a kind o’ dull night, boys, an’ it’ll seem to 
pass off sooner if ye turn in early.—Ye jes hang thet 
squaw’s pack on one o’ the pegs, Frenchy, an’ spread 
out the blankets. I feel sort o’ tired, an’ mebbe I’ll 
feel more like eatin’ if I lay down an’ rest a spell.” 

Frenchy obeyed with his usual quickness. He 
seized the large, long bundle with both hands, and 
dropped it again as suddenly. 
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“Eh, mon Dieu, it has life!” he almost screamed. 

“Don’t ye tech it, Frenchy!” needlessly cau- 
tioned Bill, starting to his feet. ‘* More’n likely 
the critters hev packed up a grist o’ rattlesnakes to 
pizen us.” 

Sam, who was always foremost in any emergency 
—perhaps because his strides were the longest—was 
already carefully examining the bundle, which un- 
mistakably had a squirming interior. 

“ My God, boys, it’s a baby !” 

The binding-cords were cut with quick, eager 
hands ; a moment more, and Sam held in his arms, 
not the brown half-breed papoose that he had ex- 
pected to hold, but a delicate white baby-girl of less 
than two years apparently—the merest atom of a 
thing, in dainty white, with blue ribbons and blue 
shoes. The little dress was moist and crumpled, 
and the short, brown curls clung about the forehead, 
wet with perspiration, while the child’s head rested 
weakly against Sam’s shoulder after the long slum- 
ber; but the little thumb was put into the mouth con- 
tentedly, and two great, brown eyes stared brightly 
and without fear at the three men before her ; while 
the three men, in their turn, stared back their mute 
astonishment. How long there would have remained 
an immovable quinary tableau, had it rested with 
either of four of its components to have interrupted 
it, cannot be stated, for the little thumb suddenly 
came out of the mouth, and a clear baby-voice said, 
with slow distinctness : 

“ Me want eat.” 

There was an instant of harder staring and an 
instant of muter astonishment ; then it was Bill who 
first found voice : 

“Thet’s so! But, thunder, Sam! what d’ye 
think? It can’t be ¢ha¢ critter’s baby !” 

And Frenchy found voice to mutter, “ La pauvre 
enfant!” in most excited sympathy. 

The thumb came out of the mouth again, and in 
a slow, measured way, as if repeating a lesson learned 
by rote, the child said, with remarkable plainness : 

“Mamie wants papa, Harry Waterberry.” 

“ The cap’n!” ejaculated Jake. 

With a quick stride Sam reached the fireplace, 
and, kicking into flame the smouldering sticks, he 
held the child up before him in the light of the 
blaze, and gazed at it with a slow, searching 
look. 

“* D’ye s’pose it ken be Waterberry’s, Sam?” Bill 
asked, with something of superstitious awe in his 
tone. 

“ Yes,” Sam replied, slowly ; “ it’s Harry’s baby ; 
ye can see it as plain as if wrote in a book. Sech 
eyes are not repeated by accident.” 

There was a moment of speculative silence, bro- 
ken only by Frenchy’s alternation of “La pauvre 
enfant !—la pauvre petite !” 

“ It looks mighty queer,” was Bill’s final observa- 
tion, Then, after another moment of meditative 
silence, there was added, “I didn’t s’pose the cap’n 
was that kind o’ chap.” 

The miners were too familiar with the loose hab- 
its extant among the promiscuous population and ir- 





regular society about them not to give a ready inter- 
pretation to the episode. 

There was a troubled, puzzled look in Sam's 
kindly gray eyes, and a thoughtful hesitancy to his 
speech as he said: 

“Things hes happened kind o’ strange like, an’ 
there’s nobody to put the meanin’ to ’em ; but I’d 
rather gone down myself than hed that boy drowned, 
and, though mebbe he hadn’t ought to be this little 
thing’s father, it ain’t for us to judge the wrong of 
it, an’—” 

The choking in Sam’s throat suddenly came back, 
so that he did not finish ; but the tender, fatherly 
gesture with which he laid the tiny face against his 
swarthy, beard-covered cheek more expressively told 
the rest. 

‘*Me want eat,” querulously repeated the little 
thing, to whom hunger was making stronger appeals 
than any concern about what was thought of her 
coming. 

“Thet’s so,” repeated Bill.—‘ But, Lor’, Sam, 
what does sech little uns eat?” was added with a 
dubious look at the cold bacon and fried mush. 

‘*Ther’s some,crackers an’ things in the box 
there thet I brought from the Gulch last night.—Ye 
jes git some out, Frenchy, and fix her up suthin’ 
soft-like, with sweet’nin’ in it.” 

And baby’s form was lifted on Sam’s broad breast 
by a deep, indrawn sigh as he said it. He did not 
tell that the sole object of his walk of ten miles and 
back the night before, after the finishing of his day’s 
work, had been to get these “ crackers and things” 
because he had noticed of late that the “cap’n” ate 
with effort of the rude fare of the cabin—this hand- 
some, boyish young fellow, who seemed so wholly 
out of place in the midst of their rough miner’s life. 
Sam did not tell; he only pressed the tiny cheek to 
his, as if, in protecting the little one, he would pro- 
tect the father it claimed from these strange appear- 
ances of evil. 

“ Ther’s a queer look to the happenin’ of it. Ye 
don’t s’pose ther’s any special providence or sech- 
like bout it—do ye, Sam?” was the next question of 
Bill, who was largely inclined to view the coinci- 
dence from a superstitious point of view. And it 
was noticeable that both he and Jake—though in no 
manner lacking in hospitable feelings toward their 
young guest—evinced rather a disposition to keep at 
proper distance from her. 

But if baby was a wraith, she was unmistakably 
a hungry one—the improvised supper was eaten with 
a relish that was eminently satisfactory t6all lookers- 
on. To be sure, it was served in a basin, old and 
leaky, and by hands large and awkward ; but they 
were tender, gentle hands, nevertheless ; and they 
carefully helped to guide the clumsy spoon that 
would keep bottom upward in the tiny hands; and 
the little one ate in silent contentment. Only once, 
in the midst of her meal, the child suddenly stopped 
short, as if by some recollection, and in the same 
slow, measured way, as if repeating the rest of her 
lesson, she said, with the same remarkable plain- 
ness : 
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“Mamie loves papa—Mamie stay with papa al- 
ways.” 

And the miners stared at her in silent, supersti- 
tious awe. But Sam’s nature held too much of kind- 
ness to hold much of anything else; and he soon 
said, in explanation : 

“*Tt’s suthin’ the little thing’s been learned—by 
the mother, mebbe—that the father might have a 
chance to take a liking to her.” 

But this set him into a new train of thinking. 
If the little one had a mother, this mother would be 
likely to have a future interest in her, and to have 
an interest in the death of her child’s father. 

** Ve jes look over the things as came in the pack 
with her, Bill. Mebbe ther’s suthin’ as will tell us 
where she’s come from.” 

The pack, which consisted of a couple of thick 
Indian blankets fastened together into a sort of sack, 
and which now revealed to the men a careful ar- 
rangement for breathing-purposes, was hardly pene- 
trated by the storm—the result of some sort of oily 
application to the exterior. With the child had 
come a number of suits of dainty garments, which, 
even to the miners’ unaccustomed gyes, showed them- 
selves to be of the finest material, and wrought by 
experienced workmanship, and which Bill touched 
with gingerly reluctance ; but the search revealed 
nothing besides—only a small bunch of flowers, a 
few half-opened apple-blossoms, dried, and out of 
their season. 

“Jes lay em with the things, Bill,” Sam said, 
upon their being produced. ‘“ Mebbe they'd had a 
meaning to him, though they can’t tell anything tous.” 

But Sam had no present opportunity to cherish 
whatever of regrets the thought may have brought 
him, inasmuch as his little guest, after having satis- 
fied her hunger, showed herself to be possessed of a 
decided curiosity respecting her surroundings. She 
got herself down from Sam's knee, and, with sober, 
silent scrutiny, every inch of the cabin was traveled 
over, and every visible object it contained was placed 
under close inspection ; a proceeding that—what with 
the fire, the roughness of the floor, and the guns and 
tools standing around ; and what with the desire to 
show off things to their best advantage—kept her 
host and his companions in a state of most excited 
interest till a note from Frenchy’s violin threw all 
else into hopeless insignificance. With the early in- 
stincts of universal appropriation, she pulled it from 
its owner’s rather reluctant hands, and hugged it in 
her arms with no consideration for its fragile con- 
struction, arid it took all of Sam’s adroitness to res- 
cue it. 

** Jes play her suthin’ on it, an’ mebbe she'll let 
me hold her a bit,” Sam said, after the instrument 
had been restored in safety. 

The little one made no special objection to this 
arrangement, and the two brown eyes watched the 
violin, eagerly at first, then dreamily, and then they 
had closed altogether, and the child was sleeping off 
the lingering effects of the drug she had evidently 
taken. The eyes partially opened once, and the 
baby-voice said, dreamily : 





“* Mamie love papa—Mamie stay—" and that was 
all. 

But the words sounded in Sam’s ears with a 
strangely solemn meaning as he sat, silent and still, 
long after the others lay snoring on their rude couch- 
es, holding the little one still in his arms. He had 
only once laid her down. It was to lift, with almost 
reverent hands, the lid of a small, leather-covered 
trunk, and place therein the dainty wardrobe which 
unknown hands had so carefully prepared. There 
was just room—it only contained a few garments of 
finer material and make than the miners usually 
wore, a few books and papers, and a few more valued 
possessions which Sam had never seen; while, on 
top of all, lay the soiled and crumpled but carefully- 
dried hat of soft, brown felt. It was some indefinite 
thought, that Sam could not have expressed, which 
made him lay close beside it the little bunch of dried 
apple-blossoms. And then he took the little one 
again in his arms, and sat down to keep his long, 
silent vigil. 

There was a comfort in the holding of her, and 
there was a comfort in the sound sleep of his com- 
panions. There were no eyes to watch him—none 
to know that one, and then another, great tear slow- 
ly trickled down and fell upon the little white dress. 
Sam hardly knew it himself ; he only knew that his 
heart was very heavy, and that he was fighting back 
a haunting thought that had persistently fastened it- 
self upon him. 

Bill was right ; but it was doubtful if ever he 
fully comprehended with what a strength of clinging 
Sam’s yearning affections had, in their silent, unob- 
trusive way, fastened themselves upon their young 
companion. It was Sam alone who had learned to 
know that all the restless, impatient recklessness, 
which had characterized his boyish friend, was but 
the outgrowth of something underlying —a silent, 
ever-present something, that would age the features in 
quiet moments, and which seemed to be forever eat- 
ing into the happiness of his life. And Sam, who 
had so long mutely borne the burden of his own 
buried pain, could only turn to him with tender, 
yearning sympathy, that could never be put into 
words. Only once. Sam was thinking of it now— 
of a time when he had awakened in the midst of the 
night to discover that the companion who always 
slept upon the same blankets with him was not lying 
by his side ; and, growing troubled by the long ab- 
sence, had gone out to seek and to find him, thrown 
upon the long, wet grass, clutching and tearing it, 
and sobbing with all the abandonment of a grief- 
stricken child. It was then that Sam, in the strength 
of his great pity, had spoken: “If ye could only 
tell me ’bout it, Harry, mebbe I could find suthin’ 
to say—or suthin’ to do—to comfort ye. God knows 
how glad I'd be to do it, Harry!” 

And Sam thought now, with a shudder, of the 
passionate reply : 

**You can’t, Sam—nobody or nothing can—un- 
less you can make the water of that river deep 
enough to drown me, and can make it right that I 
should lie at the bottom.” 
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Sam shuddered as he held the little one closer to 
him, as if there lay in the act some power of pro- 
tecting the father from the dread suspicion —the 
haunting thought that had troubled him since his first 
discovery that the horse his friend had ridden must 
have recrossed the river before it had risen to a dan- 
gerous degree. 

‘He couldn’t ’a’ meant to drowned himself—by 
his own words he knew the wrong of it,” Sam rea- 
soned mentally and earnestly, but he had shared no 
hint of his suspicions with his companions. He knew 
well that in their rough system of honor and ethics 
no crime or folly was placed lower in the scale than 
premeditated self-destruction, and Sam longed to 
shield his friend from every thought of evil. 


II. 


A MINER, wending his way from the Forks be- 
low to the Gulch above, reined his horse to stare in 
broad curiosity at the sight of Sam Dollivar’s cabin 
being surrounded by a rather fanciful fencing of 
driven poles and entwined bark, upon which Bill and 
Jake were intently laboring, with whatever of assist- 
ence Frenchy could give. 

“ Hullo, Bill! What the thunder yer ’bout there? 
Has Sam got the idee.in his head of outshinin’ ’Fris- 
co, or d’ye ’xpect an army o’ grizzlies or red-skins 
along?” 

But the miner’s loud laugh was silenced in the 
astonishment of seeing Jenny approaching around 
the near bend of the river, snaking up from the 
broader valley another relay of bark, and Sam doing 
the double duty of leading a horse by the bridle, and 
holding on her back a tiny (not quite) white-robed 
girl, with very crumpled blue ribbons. And the 
broad visage grew very sober when Sam came up 
and said, in his slow, quiet way : 

“Ye'’ve happened ’long lucky, Dan. Ye ken save 
one of us a trip to the Gulch if ye’ll be so good as to 
say to the boys there that Waterberry went down 
yisterday in crossin’ the stream, an’ that I'd take it 
kind if some of ’em would turn out as soon as the 
water runs down, to see what ken be done ’bout find- 
in’ him. It would seem kind o’ better like if he 
could be buried upon dry land.” 

Then, as Dan’s sympathy showed itself to be 
closely blended with the curiosity of his stare at the 
child, Sam continued : 

“Tt’s his little one. It has happened kind o’ 
unfortunate like. She'd jes come to stay with him a 
bit, an’ his goin’ down so sudd'n hes left us without 
no knowledge o’ the whereabouts o’ the rest o’ her 
folks.—Ye jes take her in, Frenchy, an’ give her a 
cracker, an’ play her some music,” he added, as he 
lifted the child from the horse to the Frenchman’s 
arms.—“ Ye see she'll hev to stay here, most likely, 
till some sort o’ information turns up, an’ as she’s 
shown a likin’ fur toddlin’ round outside o’ the shan- 
ty, we thought we’d fence it ’round a bit, on account 
o’ the stream.” 

A goodly number of miners—nearly the avail- 
able force of the Gulch—headed by Dan, made their 
appearance the next morning, ready to give every 





assistance in the proposed search. A few of them 
knew little, many of them nothing, of the stranger, 
who had been but a few months a member of Dolli- 
var’s party, but there was not a miner among them 
who would not have spent the best week of his life 
in zealous search, with hearty good-will, if he were 
doing it for Sam Dollivar’s gratification. But the 
search, though continued throughout the day, and 
well into the next, proved wholly fruitless. The 
river had already fallen to its usual level, but, with 
all its shallowness, it was treacherous, with deep holes" 
and imbedded rocks, and the chance of finding one 
drowned in it—at the best—was but a doubtful one. 

The men went back to the Gulch, and the 
miners returned to the labors, interrupted by the 
occurrence of the past days. But Sam, for the first 
time since Bill had known him, showed a disposition 
to forget his steady habits of work. He hardly went 
to the river, or, if he did, it was only to return again 
to the cabin with some new thought or concern for 
the well-being of its little inmate. And the object 
of his consideration appeared well satisfied. She 
took to Frenchy as a playmate ; but, when she grew 
tired, or hungry, or sleepy, it was Sam that she 
wanted ; and from the first she evinced the same re- 
markable contentment with her strange companions 
and new surroundings that had characterized her 
first night’s acquaintance. She never cried—except 
for Frenchy’s fiddle—and never seemed to pine for 
anybody or anything that she had left behind. From 
time to time—more often when she would be just 
dropping off into sleep—she would say, ‘* Mamie 
wants papa—Harry Waterberry;” or, perhaps, it 
would be, ‘‘ Mamie love papa, Mamie stay with papa 
always;” but she seemed to forget it after a time, 
and her conversational powers—when she rarely saw 
fit to use them—fell back upon the substantive and 
adjective combinations peculiar to early childhood, 
with an occasional more complete sentence, unmis- 
takably borrowed from half-breed dialect. 

Perhaps it was on account of this contentedness 
that Sam took no steps toward attempting to dis. 
cover where the child had come from—though he 
really knew of no steps to take further than his de- 
cision to put a notice of the father’s death into the 
San Francisco papers. But one day and another 
passed by, and Sam did not take the proposed jour- 
ney to the Forks to have the notice properly writ- 
ten, and sent off by the lawyer of the place. He 
shrank from it with a dread which he could not over- 
come. To his sensitive and unaccustomed mind, 
there seemed something barbarous in this business- 
like advertising of the death of his friend. It is to 
be recorded, however, that Sam did take a journey 
to the Forks meantime. He had arrived at a con- 
viction of the necessity of it, and he made known 
his intention to Bill, as the latter was on the point 
of taking to his blankets, a few nights after the giv- 
ing up of the search. 

“Ye see, Bill, I’m lettin’ her keep awake kind 
o’ latish that she'll sleep along in the mornin’; an’ 
I'll jes lay down with her a bit, that she’ll think I’m 
goin’ to be with her, an’ if ye’ll keep yer eye open 
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occasion’ly through the night—Jake an’ Frenchy 
sleep so powerful sound—an’ll see that she don’t 
git the cov’r'n’ off ; an’ if she kind o’ worries like, ye 
ken jes lay down by her a spell, an’ sing a little, 
low an’ soft like, an’ she'll think it’s me, an’ won't 
mind if I slip out an’ go up to the Forks to-night. 
Ther’s some things that I’ve been wantin’ to git from 
there, though it ain’t nothin’ pressin’, only, es I’ve 
been thinkin’ to-day, thet it seems kind o’ hard like 
fur the little thing to be here, es she is, with nothin’ 
*bout her, es children ar’ usual’y in the habit o’ takin’ 
to, an’ nothin’ to play with—only Frenchy’s fiddle, thet 
he ain’t willin’ she should hev—so I’m thinkin’ thet 
I'd better take the trip to-night, as she’ll be sleepin’ 
the most o’ the time I’m gone, an’ I ken see if Riley 
hain’t got some children’s fixin’s in his store thet I 
ken git for her. I shall start back es soon es I ken 
git "em out an’ git the things ; an’ I guess ye’d bet- 
ter stop ’round the shanty till I come back, thet ye 
ken keep an eye on Frenchy, thet he don’t let any- 
thing happen to her.” 

Bill made no objection to the arrangement—only 
the singing part ; inasmuch as Sam, with his own 
rich, mellow bass, had given no consideration to the 
fact that Bill had never been known to attempt a 
note within his own memory. 

“If yer mind to catch a frog out o’ the river, I 
might set it to croakin’ at the right time, p’rhaps, 
as a sort o’ compromise between us,” was his final 
suggestion. 

It was nearly noon the next day when Sam made 
his appearance, laden with a bundle, which, in point 
of size and weight, well outdid the mysterious pack 
left by the half-breed the week before. The things 
that had served as a fundamental reason for the jour- 
ney formed but an unimportant item in its make-up; 
while, if it did not contain every fashion of toy known 
to childhood, it was the fault of Riley’s stock-in- 
trade, and not of Sam's selection ; and, whatever the 
packages of nuts and sweetmeats lacked in variety, 
was made up in a quantity that seriously threatened 
the future of baby’s digestion. But the crowning 
glory of all was a blue-eyed, fat-cheeked doll, gor- 
geously arrayed in pink, yellow, and green. 

“TI might hev been back in the early part o’ the 
day if it hadn’t been fur that ; ye see, they’re thet 
oncommon slack at the store thet they let every one 
o’ the things go stark-naked, an’ I hed to hire one o’ 
the women-folks to rig this one up,” Sam said in ex- 
planation. 

If his tramp of sixty miles had left anything of 
fatigue, or if the jokes, and winks, and laughter, 
that had attended the purchasing had left anything 
of an unpleasant impression, it all dwindled into in- 
significance when baby, with hands and feet flying 
like castanets, ejaculated, ‘‘ Pretty ! pretty ! pretty !” 
and when, with dolly carried by one foot, and dolly’s 
yellow, china curls dragging in close proximity to 
the rough cabin floor, the little thing chased, in 
laughing glee, the remarkable white horse that rode 
on his casters, Sam’s happiness was more than com- 
plete. 

Thus one week, and then another, had gone by, 





and the third was passing since the strange advent 
of the little sojourner in Sam Dollivar’s cabin ; and 
never, since he first marked out the claim, had as 
many days accumulated as small a quantity of gold 
as had these. Sam’s lack of interest in his work was 
casting a very apparent influence over his compan- 
ions, while Sam himself had almost ceased to work 
altogether. He had the habit of taking long walks 
to the Bend and on down the course of the river, 
scanning with close, careful gaze every angle of its 
bank, every rock or snag that could possibly stop in 
its course a body borne downward by the current. 
Day after day he had followed the river thus, almost 
always with his little protégée in his arms, and not 
unfrequently with her protégée also—though dolly, 
who had lost the better part of her garments, and 
who had sustained a reparable fracture of three of 
her limbs, and an irreparable loss of her nose and 
the crown of her head, had probably little to say in 
favor of the protective qualities of extreme youth. 

But dolly came to a sudden end of her troubles 
one day. Sam, with his double burden in his arms, 
had stepped out on a low rock in a deeper portion of 
the river to get a better view of some object under 
the water that had caught his sight, and had hardly 
obtained his position when the child, with a sudden 
perversion of innate, maternal instinct, threw her 
doll, with all the strength of her small arms, down 
into the current below. The water gurgled for a 
moment into the fractured skull, and then the mi- 
nute human representative sank slowly out of sight, 
to the pitiful wail of its too late repentant owner. 
And Sam, who had watched its fate, felt come over 
his painfully wrought-up feelings of the moment such 
a sudden and unaccountable sensation of the horri- 
ble that he turned abruptly away, without once look- 
ing toward the object he was seeking to see, and 
took his way homeward with long, quick strides, 
without casting a glance toward the river. 

The first relief to the shock he had experienced 
was the unaccustomed sight of Bill coming down 
from the cabin to meet him. Sam stopped and 
awaited his approach. 

‘* Frenchy’s gone !” was his first salutation. 

**Gone?” And Sam turned his eyes toward the 
shallow water, with no thought but of drowning. 

“Ves ; ye rather made a mistake in payin’ him 
off this mornin’ if ye wanted to keep him. He's 
took his money an’ his fiddle an’ started for the Forks 
an’ on to ’Frisco, I s’pose, without so much as a ’pol- 

Sam looked relieved. 

“ Thet’s rather bad, it’s a fact ; but I s’pose the 
critter’s a right to go if he wants to—though I don’t 
see but I'll hev to tend the cabin an’ look after this 
little one,” he said. 

There was a show of a discreet smile on Bill’s 
good-natured face, but he said nothing. He only 
remained standing and kicking the pebbles into the 
water with his great miner’s boots, while the smile 
grew into a perplexed look of hesitancy. 

‘* Was ther’ suthin’ ye’s wantin’ to speak about?” 
Sam asked, encouragingly, as he stood on the ground 
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the child, who was struggling to get down from his 
arms. 

“ Wall, yes ; I kind o’ thought p’rhaps I’d better. 
Ye see, Sam, though, of course, I don’t want to in- 
terfere in your business—or what’s jes the same, es 
my part ain’t enough to speak on—but I’ve been 
sort o’ thinkin’ that, es ye’re more’n likely to hev 
that baby on yer hands for no tellin’ how long, an’ 
es Jake’s gittin’ one of his spells o’ pinin’ for the 
mountains—Jake ken never be contented long when 
he’s out o’ the range o’ the grizzlies—an’ es things 
er gittin’ into the way o’ goin’ kind o’ slack like, 
I’ve been thinkin’ thet, es that agent o’ Higgins’s, 
who’s been wantin’ to git hold o’ the claim, is up to 
the Gulch, an’ es me an’ Jake er goin’ up to-night, 
mebbe ye'd like the idee of hevin’ him come down 
an’ talk things over, if he’s any way fairish.” Bill 
uttered all this with some hesitancy. 

Sam stood sober and silent, looking after the 
child, who was making her way alone toward the 
cabin. 

“Was you thinkin’ o’ wantin’ to quit, Bill?” 

“*T don’t want to break up yer int’rests or put ye 
out in any way, Sam, but I sort o’ thought thet if 
ye did hev any idee o’ wantin’ to sell out, I wouldn’t 
mind goin’ out with Jake an’ doin’ a bit o’ prospect- 
in’. Ye see, Sam, though this kind o’ work, most 
likely, gits together the most in the end, yit there’s 
a kind o’ certainty ’bout it—the gittin’ o’ "bout the 
same every day, and no chance of expectin’ any- 
thing else, thet it grows sort o’ tame after a year or 
two; an’ Jake an’ me, as a gen’ral thing, hev a bet- 
ter likin’ for the hit-an’-chance work, with a pros- 
pect o’ findin’ a nugget once in a while—though 
neither of us ever did ; an’ so I sort o’ thought—” 

But Bill did not finish. Sam’s protégée at that 
moment had contrived to get under her feet an end 
of Sam’s immense bandana, which his thoughtful 
care had tied over her head, and, as a result, was 
lying upon her face in the sand. Bill waited pa- 
tiently until Sam’s interest returned to the matter he 
had proposed. 

“T can’t quite make out why whoever hed the 
gittin’ up of her things didn’t send suthin’ in the 
way 0’ head-gear. If I’d only known what to got, I’d 
bought suthin’ o’ the kind at the Forks,” he said. 
“But bout the sellin’ out, mebbe ye’re right ’bout 
it—es ye say, ther’s no tellin’ how long I may hev 
this little one, an’ this ain’t jes the proper place, it’s 
a fact, to bring up a child—'specially a little girl o’ 
this sort ; an’, es ye an’ Jake er gittin’ restless, I don’t 
care if ye send the man along.” 

Bill went on to the Gulch, but Sam never saw 
the agent. Baby’s mishaps seemed destined to 
change the course of things more than once for him 
that day. The questionable adaptability of the ban- 
dana to the purpose of “head-gear” put a new idea 
into Sam’s head. He hesitated a moment in sober 
indecision, then went to the trunk, whose lid he had 
lifted rather frequently of late, and took therefrom 
the water-soiled, brown-felt hat. 

“It’s soft an’ light, if it is a leetle largish for 
her, and it’ll be jes the thing to keep the sun from 





burnin’ her ; an’ I don’t see but it’s the most proper 
thing that she should be the one to hev it,” was 
Sam’s mental argument; but he shuddered a little 
as he placed the hat on the child’s head. He was 
thinking of the object down under the water, that he 
had left the river without seeing, and—of the water 
gurgling into the little broken skull. 

Baby, meantime, seemed well contented with the 
wearing of her new possessions—for two minutes, at 
least—then, running both hands up into its some- 
what of excess of space, she clinched the hat by the’ 
lining, and jerked it from her head, only to drop it 
with a scream of pain ; and a smali, red stream tric- 
kled from one of the tiny fingers. 

Never was a young mother over the first mishap 
of her first-born in greater depth of distress than 
was Sam then. It was not until baby’s finger had 
been done up in a strip torn from Sam’s one white 
handkerchief, and her tears turned into laughter by 
a ride on Jenny around the corral, that he bethought 
himself to return to the cabin to discover what had 
been the cause of the misfortune. He picked up the 
hat from the floor, where the child had dropped it, 
and for the first time examined the inside of it, and 
found, pinned fast beneath the once crimson silk 
lining, a folded paper, crumpled and discolored, and 
covered with pencil-writing, more or less effaced. 
Baby laughed, but Sam did not hear her. Baby fell 
down, but she had to get up again without Sam’s as- 
sistance ; he only sat in the cabin-door, and studied 
that discolored sheet of paper. When he arose, half 
an hour after, his face was whiter than it had been 
on the night that he brought Jenny from the Bend 
riderless. 

The next morning, when Bill returned from the 
Gulch in advance of his companion, he found Sam 
impatiently awaiting his coming, dressed in the suit 
that was only worn in honor of his annual visits to 
San Francisco ; and his little companion was arrayed 
in a fresh white frock, over which Sam’s clumsy hands 
had awkwardly tied a fresh blue ribbon, in imitation 
of her first night’s toilet. The rest of her wardrobe 
—mostly the worse for wear—and a few of Sam’s 
things, were neatly tied up in the afore-mentioned 
bandana, 

‘*Goin’?” was Bill’s simple interrogation. 

** Ves, It’s come sort o’ suddin—the fact is, Bill, 
I’ve got a letter from Harry. I found it yisterday 
jes as it had come from the water.” 

Bill's smallish blue eyes showed signs of coming 
up to the average. 

** Yer ain’t gittin’ struck loony, be ye, Sam?” he 
questioned, with an anxious scrutiny of his friend’s 
rather excited countenance. 

“No, no; I don’t mean that. I mean thet the 
boy never meant to drown himself—thet is to say, I 
mean he never thought 0’ comin’ back to the shanty. 
Ve see, the letter’s most washed out, an’ I ken only 
make out a little here an’ there—suthin’ "bout his 
meetin’ somebody who give him a paper to look at 
—ye know how crazy he allus-was for newspapers? 
—an’ suthin’ ’bout wantin’ to catch the stage, an’ 
*bout his goin’ to San Francisco bareheaded rather 
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than not let me know—but ther’s a line, thet ain’t 
so washed out, thet tells me thet the boy hes gone 
to the city to git himself into trouble, an’ I must git 
there as quick es I can on account of his child, ye 
see. Ishall hev to take her along, an’ I ken say thet 
I’m takin’ her to her father if questions are asked.” 

“‘Where d'ye git the letter?” Bill asked, not 
fully satisfied as to his friend’s sanity. 

Sam’s explanation of the manner of finding the 
letter conveyed to Bill’s mind something more tan- 
gible. 

“Tt seems a sort o’ Providence thet I should ’a’ 
seen the hat in the water, though it would ’a’ been a 
better Providence if I'd thought ’bout her wearin’ it 
when she first come—not thet I wanted the little 
thing hurt by it, though. It seems thet Harry must 
‘a’ pinned the paper in the hat, and fastened it to the 
animal, for want of a better way o’ sending it,” Sam 
added. 

Since the supposed fate of his friend, Sam had 
left off the habit of using the sobriguet given him by 
the men in honor of one of his reckless advent- 
ures, 

*“What shall I tell Higgins’s man "bout the 
claim ?” Bill asked, when it became apparent to him 
that Sam’s plans were definite, and sanely arranged. 

“*Thet’s what I’m wantin’ to speak about. Ye 
see, Bill, you an’ me hev been together off an’ on a 
good menny years, an’ hev been pretty good friends 
through, it all, and, if ye’re a mind to do what ye ken 
with the claim, an’ share suthin’ along with Jake, 
it'll be all square with me. I’ve got more together 
than I ken make good use of now, an’ it ain’t likely 
I'll ever dig much more, as I’m gittin’ kind o’ stiffish 
o’ late—though a man o’ forty-five hadn’t ought to 
be—an’, ye see, it’s pretty well washed out, an’ 
won't bring a powerful sight, anyway,” Sam added, 
by way of apology. 

Bill’s gratitude was genuine, though expressed in 
a few words ; he received Sam’s “ word to Jake,” as 
he couldn’t wait for his coming, and a few further 
commissions—the most important being in regard to 
Jenny and the leather-covered trunk, both of which 
were to be sent to the Forks to await further orders. 
Sam never rode his horse ; he considered it unjust, 
when he was “‘ mighty near the heaviest.” And then 
the two men stood for a moment, with hands clasped 
together, gazing into each other’s honest eyes ; and 
then, with a simple “ Good-by, Bill!” “ Good-by, 
Sam !” the two friends had parted forever ; and Sam 
strode off on his thirty miles’ walk with a red bundle 
over his shoulder, and on his arm a white-robed, 
blue-ribboned child, with a rather large-fitting brown- 
felt hat. 

Dollivar’s joy in the knowledge that his friend 
was not in the river was largely counterbalanced by 
his new concern for him—a concern that troubled 
him the more because of its indefiniteness. ‘ God 
bless you, Sam ; and I may never see you again! 
There’s a man in San Francisco that must leave this 
world, or I must,” were the lines that stood out in 
plainness amid the effaced writing, and no other 


word could Sam make out, either before or after; | 





but the lines troubled him night and day throughout 
his journey, and troubled him night and day through- 
out the week of anxious, fruitless search after his arri- 
val. Sam was not without acquaintances in the city— 
a man with his banking-account, and the ownerof the 
best of one of its streets, would not be apt to be— 
and, out of consideration for the high standing of 
these acquaintances, he always stopped at one of the 
first hotels during his short annual visits ; and, out 
of consideration for his own self-depreciation and 
shyness, taxed his best ingenuity to keep out of the 
way of the fashionable guests. It was here that Sam 
had stopped, as usual; but his little charge was do- 
mesticated with the family of his lawyer—the only 
feminine acquaintances that Sam possessed. Sam’s 
story was a simple one. The father had been in his 
employ, and the child had been sent to him, without 
his knowledge, the day of his departure for the city ; 
and, “ Ye see, es I was comin’ on ’fore long, at any 
rate, I thought it would be easier to git the little 
thing to the father than to try to send her back to 
her other folks, es I hed no thought o’ trouble in 
finding him.” Sam had fallen into a way of telling 
the truth, but of telling it charily ; and, although he 
had never told an outright falsehood in his life, he 
would almost have done it rather than have com- 
promised or cast a suspicion upon the father of his 
little charge. 


Ill. 


Ir was rather late in the evening of the sixth day 
after Sam's arrival that he was just coming from his 
lawyer's house, where he had been for the double 
purpose of seeing his frofégée and of giving further 
instructions with regard to the advertising, that he 
had at last decided to resort to. ‘“ Ye’re to jes say 
thet Sam Dollivar is in the city, an’ wants to see 
Harry Waterberry on urgent business ; an’ put in 
nothin’ else—only the tellin’ him where to come to. 
It ain’t likely thet he’ll want the hull world a-readin’ 
more things "bout him than ken be helped,” was 
Sam’s parting injunction as he strode away to his 
hotel, only stopping every now and then to gaze 
at some group on the street, or into some building 
where people had congregated, in an anxious, search- 
ing way. He had already reached the steps of his 
hotel when the familiar look of one of two persons 
standing on the sidewalk arrested his steps. 

One stood in the brighter gaslight, a medium- 
sized, stylish-looking man, with a face that would 
have been remarkably handsome only for a certain 
disagreeable smile that was constantly upon his feat- 
ures as he stood talking, and a flush and redness of 
the eyes that bespoke the use of brandy ; the other, 
a slight, curly-haired young fellow, with a face that 
gleamed white and eyes that glowed like stars in the 
shadow. Neither of them noticed the gigantic form 
that approached and towered above them. 

‘* Softly, softly, Waterberry : those are not exact- 
ly the words for a jail-bird to speak. Tut, tut! I 
wouldn't start out on any declaration of innocence— 
it sounds theatrical, and loses one, you know. One 
has to be guided by the opinion of the law about 
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such things—that’s the rule, I believe.” And the 
handsome white teeth gleamed between beard and 
mustache as the man leaned, in smiling gracefulness, 
against the railing. 

‘John Gurney, I have not stopped you to de- 
clare my innocence, nor to tell you that I know that 
you put those notes into my trunk that you might get 
me out of the way to carry out your accursed plans. 
I have stopped you to demand that you tell me 
where I can find my wife.” Waterberry spoke in a 
low, suppressed voice that sounded unnatural to Dol- 
livar’s ears. 

“Your wife? Ha, ha, ha!—that’s rich! I knew 
you were young, Waterberry ; but I did suppose you 
had lived in the world long enough not to call a 
woman divorced from you at her own desire your 
wife.” And the man laughed in a low, easy way, as 
he took out a cigar and proceeded to light it with a 
match, 

Harry Waterberry clutched the railing with ner- 
vous fingers, but he spoke in the same low, suppressed 
voice : 

“ Until a month since, when I read that accursed 
personal—put in the paper by your hands, I believe 
—so long as I thought that my wife was divorced 
from me to legally marry you, I forgave you, John 
Gurney, for the crushing of all happiness out of my 
life, because I believed that she cared for you most ; 
but now— Will you tell me where she is?” 

“ Well, on the whole, I think not,” the other re- 
plied, lazily, as he put the cigar between his teeth, 
then took it out again, with the same low laugh. 
‘* Really, Waterberry, I don’t see why you should 
hold me accountable, or should show anger about 
it. It isn’t quite gentlemanly, you see. It isn’t my 
fault that your pretty wife should take a fancy to 
me—should prefer me to her own husband, even ; 
and, of course, as the husband was so foolish as to 
get himself into the penitentiary—innocent or other- 
wise—for a year or so, it was but natural that I 
should take an interest in the little thing, just on ac- 
count of her penchant for me ; and, it being a part 
of my profession, should help her about getting the 
divorce, even though my interest and magnanimity 
should cost me the trouble and expense of keeping 
up a separate establishment—having a wife and fam- 
ily already, you understand ; and—” 

He did not finish. Harry Waterberry sprang 
upon him like a tiger, and the man grew black in 
the face from the grasp of the slim, nervous fingers. 
There was a gurgling oath, a quick motion, and a 
pistol gleamed in the air—only to be knocked far 
into the street. The hands were taken from his 
throat, a crashing blow dealt, and the man lay sense- 
less upon the pavement ; and the next moment Har- 
ry Waterberry was being borne like a child through 
the hall, up-stairs, and along corridors, and into Sam 
Dollivar’s room. At first, he had struggled with 
fierce, impatient frenzy ; then he lay strangely quiet 
in the arms that carried him. It was not until he 
was seated on a chair in his room, with his burden 
still in his arms, that Sam spoke any word. 

“Ye jes lie still, Harry, an’ don’t worry or be 





troubled. You've got a friend thet’ll stand by ye, an’ 
stronger hands than yours shall make things right 
for ye.” 

But there was no sign that his words were heard, 
and Sam began to grow frightened by the strange, 
motionless quiet. He spoke his name again, but the 
eyes were closed, and there was a purplish, death- 
like hue upon the features, and a few moments after 
Harry Waterberry was trembling and moaning in 
the cramping chills of coming fever ; and the first 
words he spoke again were the ravings of delirium. - 

Hour by hour, day and night, Sam sat by the 
bedside during the days and weeks that followed. 
Only his voice could ever quiet the restless ravings, 
and only his hands could soothe the wild frenzy ; 
and, when the ever-constant, delirious desire to go, 
always to go, somewhere to find some one, would be- 
come uncontrollable, Sam would take the sick man 
into his arms, as he would have taken a child, and 
walk about the room, until the satisfying motion 
would soothe him into one of his short hours of rest- 
less slumber. 

It was not until the fever was past and the dan- 
ger well over—not until he was lying for days in the 
half-sleeping, uncaring stupor of weakness—that 
Sam left him, several times for a few hours, and 
once for a day and night, in the hands of the best 
hospital nurse of the city. But when strength began 
to return, and with it a returning interest in those 
about him, Sam was again by the bedside caring for 
him with a gentle tenderness that seemed strangely 
inconsistent with his powerful strength and gigantic 
stature. 

Sam spoke no word of the past occurrences, but 
waited patiently until his friend should first speak. 
But Waterberry’s reticence of old still seemed to 
éling tohim. He talked frequently and freely, but 
almost always of the miner’s life down in the cabin 
—never of the circumstances of his leaving or of that 
which had followed. 

It was not until one day when the return of the 
old, impetuous restlessness had almost decided Sam 
to broach the subject himself, that he turned sudden- 
ly upon the propping pillows, and said, abruptly : 

“ Sam, why didn’t you let me kill that man?” 

“Ye couldn’t, Harry. He'd ’a’ shot ye with his 
pistol, long fore ye could hev choked the life out of 
him,” was Sam’s simple and logical reply. 

Harry only turned away again, throwing an arm 
above his head with a restless, impatient motion. 
But the way was opened, and Sam spoke again, after 
a pause : 

‘“* Harry, I know ye feel very hard, now, but it 
wouldn’t bring any comfort to ye to have the life of 
him, or any man, upon your hands, It ain’t your na- 
ture, an’ ye wouldn’t be thinking o’ sech a thing, only 
ye’re sort o’ wild on account o’ yer trouble. I hed 
the feelin’ of it a few days when I thought he’s goin’ 
to die o’ the blow I gave him. I felt, jes then, as 
much like strikin’ as ye did, an’ I know little "bout 
the strength o’ my arm.” 

‘* Sam, you don’t know what that man is—what 
he has done!” said Waterberry, with sudden force. 
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“Yes, I know, Harry,” Sam replied, quietly. “I 
heard the talk between ye, down ther’ in the street, 
an’ hev found out a good deal sence. But, Harry, 
don’t ye be troubled ; that man will never cross yer 
path again, most likely. Ye see, he’d got most run 
out, here in the city, an’ hadn’t much to speak on, 
only the fine clothes on his back, an’ he was right 
glad o’ the chance I got him to go out with that 
minin’ company to Australia ; an’ I paid the pas- 
sage out fer him an’ his folks, an’ give ’em a bit, fer 
the benefit of havin’ ’em out o’ yer way. An’, Har- 
ry, I think ye would hev been glad to let him go, if 
ye could hev seen the wife an’ the little ones a- 
clingin’ to him, an’ carin’ for him. I tell ye, Harry, 
ther’s no man so bad but ther’s good enough in him 
fur some one to git hold of to love him.” 

But Harry had sprung up into a sitting posture, 
for the first time since his sickness. 

“His wife and little ones! My God! Sam! 
what right has he to have a wife? What right had 
he—a married man, to—” 

“There, there, Harry, ye mustn’t do this—it’ll 
bring the fever on to ye again!” said Sam, in a 
soothing tone. ‘ There, jes lay back an’ try an’ keep 
quiet like ; an’ I’ve got suthin’ to tell ye, Harry, 
thet’ll make things look brighter to ye.” 

Harry lay back upon the pillows, because Sam’s 
hands placed him there ; but he turned upon them 
restlessly, and his eyes were still burning.” 

“Sam, did he tell you where—she is?” 

“Yes, Harry; ye didn’t s’pose, my boy, thet I'd 
let that man go off until he hed undone all his in- 
justice to you, thet he hed any power to undo? See 
here, Harry, this is what he wrote himself, and 
signed it, in the presence of Lawyer Tillin’hast an’ 
me.” 

And Sam took out from the large leather wallet 
a slip of written paper, and laid it on the bed before 
his friend. Harry turned his eyes downward, and 
read, without touching it : 


**I, John Gurney, do testify, in the presence of 
Samuel Dollivar and James Tillinghast, lawyer, that 
I did place within the trunk of Henry Waterberry, 
former secretary of Williams & Huxley, attorneys- 
at-law, and without his knowledge or consent, cer- 
tain notes belonging to said firm, for the supposed 
appropriation of which said Waterberry was arrest- 
ed, tried, and found guilty. 

(Signed) “JoHN GURNEY.” 

There was a slight flush, but the eyes turned away 
wearily. 

“TI believed he was my best friend, then, but I 
have been convinced of this long since. It is not 
this that I care for, Sam ; no confessions that he can 
make can do any good now.” 

“It ken do this good, Harry: it ken make sech 
es hes known ye know thet ye were innocent. We 
took it to the firm yisterday, when ye were sleepin’ 
—Squire Tillin’hast an’ me did—an’ Squire Wil- 
liams is comin’ to see ye es soon es ye’re stronger. 
Ye see, they’d turned him out of his connections 





with the firm, some time back, on account of his 
drinkin’, but, if ye’ll believe it, they’s thet mad when 
they found out ’bout it, thet they'd hed him arrested 
in spite o’ my promise to him, when I got the writ- 
in’ from him, only he was so fortunate es to be well 
on his way out to Australia. But they'll make it all 
clear for ye, Harry, to ev’rybody who knows "bout 
it ; an’ ske knows ’bout it—she hes known it, in her 
own mind, ever since fore ye got out o’ prison. 
An’, Harry, ye’re thinkin’ things worse than they 
ever have been. That man was half drunk, an’ 
was only talkin’ to ye, down in the street, more to 
tantalize ye than anything else. She hes lived with 
the Sisters most all the time sence they found ye 
guilty, an’ sent ye off to prison; an’, Harry, she’s 
never hed any connections with thet man—not sech 
es ye’re troubled about, though the credit is to her 
and not to him. I don’t blame ye fur hatin’ him, 
Harry. She'd never hed left ye only fur his makin’ 
her believe worse things about ye, all the time he’s 
pretendin’ to be yer friend, an’ tryin to clear ye— 
jes the one kind o’ things that’ll ever make a woman 
leave the man she cares about. But she knows it 
all now, Harry—hes known it—an’, Harry, ken ye 
lay quiet an’ let me tell ye suthin’ thet’ll seem more 
strange to ye than all?” 

Harry had been lying quiet—in fact, very quiet ; 
with only the eyes seeming to take in Sam’s words. 
But there was just a perceptible nod, and Sam pro- 
ceeded : 

“T only jes wanted to tell ye thet ye mustn’t 
blame her too much. I know thet ye don’t, Harry, 
or ye’d never wanted to find her so; but ye mustn’t 
think thet she don’t care for ye most of all. No 
woman thet didn’t could ever take the little one es 
hed been her only comfort, an’ put it away from 
her, an’ hev it learn not to care for her; an’ never 
go to it only to teach it the words thet would be a 
comfort to the father—thet’s what I’m wantin’ to 
tell ye, Harry—it’s your little one, Harry—jes as 
much yours es if—es if ye’d held it an’ loved it 
ever sence it was a day old. An’, Harry, she sent 
it to ye, to comfort an’ stay with ye; an’ a queer 
sort o’ half-breed brought it, thet’s more faithful 
to the mother than a dog; an’ it come to the cab- 
in, Harry, jes the night thet ye left, an’ it’s named 
after the mother—only we didn’t call it so, cause 
she’s so little—an’ its eyes er jes like yours, pre- 
cisely, Harry. Harry, don’t ye want to see it? 
It’s jes in the house, now,” continued Sam, grow- 
ing earnest and rapid, as he began to grow nervous 
from the strange, motionless quiet, and the steady, 
questioning stare of the great brown eyes. 

But there was neither sign nor movement. Sam 
stood a moment irresolute, then quickly left the 
room. The eyes turned and followed him to the 
door, and they were fixed upon it, in waiting, when 
Sam returned with the little one upon his arm. He 
placed the child close by the father’s pillow, and, for 
a moment, the two pairs of brown eyes stared steadily 
at each other ; then, suddenly, the little arms were 
extended—a new lesson learned—and the baby-voice 
said in its distinctness : 
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“ Mamie loves papa—Mamie stay with papa al- 
ways.” 

With a quick motion, the child was clasped to 
the father’s breast ; no word was uttered, but Harry 
Waterberry was sobbing, as Sam had once heard 
him sob down in the long, wet grass by the river ; 
and baby, after one moment of astonished quiet, 
lifted her own voice in a high wail of terror, and 
Sam felt that his hands were full. 

But Sam was equal to the occasion. It was not 
long thereafter that the little one was sitting content- 
edly upon the bed, alternately hugging and sticking 
her fingers into the eyes of a second dolly, who wore 
garments, sewed fast, and had a nose and a skull 
not liable to fracture or loss ; while the father watched 
with laughter and hot tears in the brown eyes. But 
they were turned to his friend after a little. 

“Is not Mary coming too, Sam ?” 

“Not jes yit, Harry. Ye see, my boy, she has a 
kind o’ feelin’ that she hadn’t ought to ; an’ I guess 
it'll be best thet ye git well es soon es ye ken an’ go 
to her first. Ye ken wait, es ye know thet ev’ry- 
thing is right ; an’ ye ken keep the little one with 
ye.” 

Sam could not remind the young husband just 
then that he would have to be remarried to his wife 
before she could ever be his again. But Sam had 
something else to say to him. 

“ Ther’s suthin’ I’ve been thinkin’ ’bout, Harry, 
mostly when I’ve been watchin’ ye asleep. I know, 
Harry, that ye’ve never found much happiness in this 
city, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ thet it'll be better fur you, 
an’ the wife an’ little one, to go back to the States. 
Nobody’ll know there of what hes happened here 
—or, if anything does git there, nobody’ll ever think 
of it, if ye live kind o’ grand like, an’ hev plenty of 
money. An’ ye ken hev it, Harry: I’ve got enough 
to make ye as rich as most of ’em. It ain’t much 
that I'll ever want here for myself, an’ ye’d better 
hev the rest an’ go there an’ live, for the sake of the 
little one.” 

Harry turned slowly upon his pillow, but there 
was a hot flush upon his features. 

“Do you think I would do it, Sam? Do you 
think Mary would—take your hard-earned wealth 
and go off to luxuriate upon it?” And there was 
something very much like anger in the words. 

“There, there, Harry ; I know it seems hard— 
it’s only a natural feelin’ that one wants to be earner 
of his own money. But I didn’t know but ye’d try 
to kind o’ make up your mind to it, if ye only could 
know how I’ve set my heart on it. I knowit’s a 
sort o’ selfishness, but ye see, Harry, there was a 
time once when I thought I was workin’ for some 
one thet cared for me, an’ ever sence then there has 
been a strange sort 0’ feelin’—a sort o’ longin’ an’ 
wantin’ for some one to work for thet ud seem dear 
to me. An’ I know ye’d think of me kindly some- 
times, an’ mebbe would teach the little one too, es 
she grows older ; an’ if ye could only know what a 





comfort it would be, Harry, when I hev the way o’ 
dreamin’ o’ nights an’ longin’ in the day to go back 
to the States, where I grew up es a boy, an’ to find 
there some one thet cared for me a little—to go 
back, not to live, Harry, but to die, when I’d most 
got through with livin’.” 

But a pair of wasted arms had drawn Sam’s face 
down toward the pillow, and a boyish, impulsive kiss 
was placed upon it, while tears were standing again 
in the handsome brown eyes. 

“ Sam—you dear, blessed old Sam !—just make 
yourself a home wherever you will, be it the palace 
of the East or a cabin out in the diggings, and baby 
and I and Mary will come and live with you, and 
be to you all that you desire. You shall be baby’s 
grandfather, and she will grow up to honor you, first 
of all, as the best man that ever lived and the best 
friend.” 

There was a wistfui, happy look in the honest, 
gray eyes, and a quivering of the bearded lip. 

“‘God bless ye, Harry! I know that ye mean 
it. Mebbe you're right bout what ye say. The 
house could be built with rooms enough, and there’d 
be no need thet I should git in the way of your 
kind o’ people. There, there, my boy ; ye mustn’t 
mind my foolishness, it’s kind o’ grown on me, on 
account o’ my allus bein’ awkward an’ largish, an’ 
not havin’ the knowledge or knowin’ the ways o’ 
people ; an’ on account o’ the hopelessness, because 
thet the longin’ in me was always a-wantin’ for some 
one thet was different from my kind. It seems like 
a Providence thet ye were sent to me in yer trouble, 
an’—God bless ye, my boy! ye don’t know what ye 
and yours hev grown to be to me.” 

And Sam’s great, empty, yearning heart was 
filled. 

The cabin-passengers of an Eastern-bound steam- 
er, a month or so thereafter, exhibited great interest 
in a beautiful, brown-eyed atom of a girl, belonging 
to a very affectionate but very sea-sick couple on 
board ; but said passengers were seriously troubled 
to establish satisfactorily in their minds the relation- 
ship of the gigantic, primitive-speaking miner, whom 
the little one alternated between calling ‘‘ Dranpa” 
and “Sam,” and who had his hands too full, with 
the care of the trio, to have time to remember that 
he was gigantic and primitive. But Sam enlightened 
a group of passengers on deck one day. 

“Ye see the little one’s father an’ me hev been 
together a spell in the minin’ business, an’, es there’s 
a good deal o’ property got together, an’ he’s got a 
family an’ I hain’t, we’ve kind o’ ’greed to stick to- 
gether in the spendin’ of it.” Sam thus told the 
story that Harry had very reluctantly promised to 
never contradict. 

“One of the most remarkable features of Cali- 
fornia society is its conduciveness to the formation 
of unconventional friendships,” a traveled gentleman 
learnedly remarked, as Sam strode away to get the 
little one out of some new trouble. * 
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JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A GENUINE POMPADOUR. 


T is ten o’clock when Mr. Biron asks this ques- 

tion, a question upon the solution of which hang 
the destinies of at least four actors in this little 
drama. At eleven young Mark, with a quick-beat- 
ing heart, waits in the hall of the Paradis to know 
if his mother, after more than three years’ separation, 
will “ receive ” him. 

He has sent up his card by one of the hotel- 
waiters. Mistress Vallance—a good quarter of an 
hour having elapsed—brings down word that miladi 
is visible. Mistress Vallance (with a face differently 
made from the face which Nature gave her, jigging, 
ambling, lisping, nicknaming God’s creatures, after 
the very manner of Lady Austen herself) walks be- 
fore Mark up-stairs, then ushers him, with a stately 
“Mr. Mark Austen,” into miladi’s presence. 

The mother and son shake hands. Lady Austen 
presents her forehead for Mark’s salute—from his 
earliest infancy Mark was educated to regard his 
mother’s lips and cheeks as fashioned of perishable 
materials, Half a minute later, arranging herself, 
with Fifine, in an attitude, miladi sinks again into 
the arm-chair from which she rose on the entrance 
of her enfant chéri, and begins to talk commonplace. 

What! Mark really arrived in Esterel last night, 
and never came to see her? Is putting up at one of 
the small French hotels, with a paved floor, no doubt 
—oh, those terrible paved floors !—in preference to 
the Paradis? Well, well; she must not find fault, 
after his glorious examination! The greatest de- 
light to herself, and to his other amis intimes, 
though, to be sure, it will involve that cruel climate 
of India. Now, was it two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty or three thousand marks? She read all 
about it in the papers at the time, but has such a 
sad, sad memory for figures! In any case, it is a 
relief to think that that distressing land-surveying, 
which has ever—with a sigh—been so sharp a cross 
to her to bear, should be over. 

Mark listens in silence ; the old pain at his heart, 
the old, bitter sense of humiliation gaining upon him 
with each airy sentence Lady Austen utters. 

He had hoped—poor lad !—to find some sub- 
stantial change in his mother’s outward woman at 
least; some abandonment of paint, perukes, and 
broken English; some acknowledgment of age; 
some outward and visible sign that Laurence Biron’s 
reign, and the frivolities that accompanied it, were 
over. 

With his heart crushed by the knowledge that 
Biron has become his successful rival in Jet’s regard, 
he has still felt; throughout the wretched watches of 
the night, that there would be balm for him in see- 
ing Lady Austen maintain her changed position with 
dignity ; consolation in finding that he could call her 





“mother,” appear with her in the sight of men, be 
all to her for which his affection yearns, unhaunted 
by the jealousy which has clouded so many years of 
his young life. 

That she should have invited him to visit her was 
an omen from which, ere he quitted England, he au- 
gured the best; a sign, at all events, when she dis- 
patched the message, of her being no longer under 
Biron’s influence. But still— 

** Mother,” he begins, abruptly, unable longer to 
bear her commonplace talk, the cruel suspense that 
tortures him, “I see, a good deal to my surprise, 
that Mr. Laurence Biron is in Esterel.” 

“Yes,” answers miladi, calmly, arranging a re- 
bellious frilling of her Pompadour robe. ‘‘ Laurence 
Biron is staying just at present at the Hotel Para- 
dis.” 

**T passed this way last night at an hour when I 
could not think of disturbing you, and sawhim. He 
was sitting opposite Miss Jet Conyngham at din- 
ner.” 

“* Indeed !” 

If Mark believed this sudden home-thrust would 
bring about a crisis he was mistaken. No shadow 
of embarrassment crosses Lady Austen’s face. She 
meets her son’s eyes with steady coolness, 

“*I was so tired after my journey, and Fifine, too 
—n'est-ce pas, ma charmante? — that we could not 
dine in public. I had not got Fifine in your day, 
surely, Mark? No, it must have been Napoleon— 
poor, sweet pet! I don’t know whether I ever wrote 
you the particulars of Napoleon’s tragic ending?” 

Mark rises hastily. He walks to and fro about 
the room, his hands clasped behind him—an “ Aus- 
ten look” that miladi should know about his face. 

“Of course, I have no wish to open unpleasant 
discussions, mother. When I came here I hoped 
from my soul that the name of Laurence Biron 
would not be spoken between us! Your invitation 
made me believe that a new leaf had been turned at 
last. Am I mistaken?” 

“Tf I had the slightest notion—down, bad Fi- 
fine, down! she makes herself so thin with eating 
flies—the very smallest sowpcon of an idea what you 
mean by a new leaf, I dare say I could give you an 
answer.” 

“TIT mean a new leaf with regard to Mr. Biron. 
Do we still reckon him upon our list of acquaint- 
ance, or do we not ?” 

‘Laurence Biron upon our list of acquaintance, 
child? I protest I do not know what you are driv- 
ing at,” says miladi, innocently. “ Laurence was in 
this room not a quarter of an hour ago, talking over 
the results of your examination, and as pleased ”— 
Lady Austen raises a morsel of perfumed lace to her 
eyes—“ as pleased as your own dear papa could have 
been at the improvement in your prospects.” 

Up springs the angry blood into Mark’s face. 

“If I had known this sooner!” he exclaims, 
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with sudden passion. “ By Heaven! if I had known 
I was to find that fellow under the same roof with 
you, the expense of my journey to Esterel might 
have been spared.” 

“ Expense !” repeats miladi, in what she would 
fain render a soothing tone. “Really, Mark, you 
are impayable. What can expense, the price of a 
railway-ticket, of half a dozen hotel-bills, matter?” 

“It matters a great deal to me,” is Mark’s an- 
swer. “ You cannot suppose, mother, that my exam- 
ination, from first to last, has cost me nothing? I 
am in debt more than fifty pounds at this moment.” 

“ Fifty pounds—the price of a dress, of a dijou / 
How many fifty pounds have I not thrown away this 
year? Ah! if you knew the pleasure it would be to 
me to help you, Mark, you would not be so stiff- 
necked —I can call your perversity by no milder 
name—on the score of money.” 

Honest tears are in miladi’s eyes (tears, I need 
scarcely add, kept carefully on the safe side of over- 
flowing). No man or woman exists with character 
absolutely unleavened by good. Lady Austen’s one 
virtue is a certain constitutional open-handedness that 
makes it easier for her, in every relation of life, to 
give than to withhold. 

“And if you knew the pleasure it would be to 
me to receive your help!” says Mark, crossing over 
to her side. ‘‘ You call me stiff-necked—I am more. 
I am obstinate, unforgiving ; oh, I know the faults 
of my disposition well enough, and I know the foun- 
dation-stone upon which they rest—jealousy. Mon- 
ey! Why, from the time I was a schoolboy, it would 
have been sweeter to me any day to starve—you hear 
me, mother, to starve—than to take money from you.” 

“Why ?” 

Lady Austen’s eyelids droop. She murmurs some- 
thing, in a plaintive voice, about letting by-gones be 
by-gones. 

“With all my heart, when they ave by-gones,” 
exclaims Mark, “ It was in the hope that the past 
was over and done with, that at length you would 
look upon me with undivided affection, that I came 
here. I was warranted in my hopes by your last let- 
ter.” 

“‘ That letter was written in a moment of painful 
annoyance,” interrupts Lady Austen. ‘“ The past 
fortnight has been the most trying ordeal I have gone 
through since your poor dear papa’s death.” 

Mark, on this second allusion to his father, moves 
away. He stands looking at her coldly. 

“You must remember, child, I have been quite 
alone of late. Florence is so desperately empty— 
and nothing shatters my nerves like solitude! I be- 
lieve a life of solitude would drive me out of my 
senses, Ido indeed. I am not as young as I once 
was, Mark ?” 

A certain pathetic tone supplies the note of in- 
terrogation with which this truism ends. But Mark 
isin no humor to supply the sweet unction of flat- 
tery that miladi’s soul yearns for. ; 

“And I care less and less for the empty pleas- 
ures of the world. I require épanchements de ceur 
(Fifine, mon: idole, ma bibiche, les mouches seront ta 





ruine /), companionship for the heart as well as the 
intellect. Where—where among the gilded crowds 
of fashion shall we find this ?” 

‘*You are taking me out of my depths,” says 
Mark, in his most freezing voice. ‘ Worldly pleas- 
ures, gilded crowds of fashion, are altogether beyond 
the range of my imagination.” 

He laughs, joylessly enough. The old, hopeless 
want of sympathy has but strengthened, the lad feels, 
by absence ; the impassable gulf yawns wider than 
ever between his mother and himself. 

“If you really desire a quieter life, if you are 
weary of Florence and its dissipations,” he goes on, 
presently, ‘‘ why not make your home for a while with 
me? I shall have to pass two years under a practi- 
cal engineer before I start for India. In some quiet 
German town—” 

Lady Austen holds up both her hands with a lit- 
tle deprecatory scream. The action may be theat- 
rical, the sentiment of horror that inspires it is real. 

“« A German town, German climate, German cof- 
fee-parties, for me, a child of the south, accustomed 
to sunshine, blue skies, a life of emotion, art! No, 
caro mio. I have spent the best half of my existence 
in Italy. I shall remain there,” says miladi, not 
without a softer cadence in her voice, ‘‘ until I die.” 

Mark looks at her fixedly. 

“T had hoped,” he remarks, after a few seconds’ 
silence—“ I had hoped, under present altered cir- 
cumstances, that you might like the change for a 
year, for a few months, at least, of being my compan- 
ion.” 

** What do you mean by ‘ present altered circum- 
stances ?’” cries miladi, her eye kindling. 

‘** Surely, you do not want me to tell you in 
plainer terms ?” 

“T do, indeed ; I dislike imbroglios, sous-enten- 
dus, Geheimnisskrémerei, of any kind.” 

“I mean Laurence Biron’s engagement. After 
his marriage, Mr. Biron can scarcely play the part 
of Greek chorus in our lives that he has played dur- 
ing the past six years.” 

Lady Austen raises her head with all the dignity 
that a genuine Pompadour (peruke, laces, and rib- 
bons to match) can yield. She looks up sternly into 
her son’s face. 

“Mr. Biron’s engagement—marriage! Mr. Bi- 
ron no longer able to play the part of Greek chorus 
in our lives—our lives! You are talking to me in 
an unknown language, Mark.” 

“TI thought no language was unknown to you, 
mother,” cries Mark, with rising color. ‘‘ But per- 
haps you have lived too long away from England to 
understand plain English words, or thoughts, or feel- 
ings. Laurence Biron was engaged five days ago 
to Miss Jet Conyngham. She is spoken of openly in 
Esterel as his affianced wife. Thus much is certain.” 

«Ts it indeed, child? Then I can tell you, ‘ for 
certain,’ with permission to cite me as your authori- 
ty, that Laurence Biron is not engaged to Miss Jet 
Conyngham, and has no intention, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, of making her his wife. You 
hear me?” 
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‘**I do,” answers Mark, his face whitening with 
passion ; “I hear, and I believe I understand. If 
my suspicion is true,” he adds, with bitter meaning, 
‘if Laurence Biron, influenced by I care not whom, 
has played false to the best and noblest woman liv- 
ing, he is a greater scoundrel than even I have taken 
him for!” 

“And pray what business is it of yours, figlio 
mio? What do you know of this best and noblest 
woman to call forth such a “infamarre of indigna- 
tion? The whole story is of every-day occurrence, 

* Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen ; 
Die hatt’ einen Andern erwahlt ; 
Der Andre . . . . liebt eine Andre!’ 


Wait till this afternoon,” goes on miladi, uncon- 
cernedly. ‘Come to a little “ertu/ia I shall have at 
five o'clock to-day, and you will meet Miss Jet Con- 
yngham and Laurence Biron together, as my guests.” 

To this invitation Mark vouchsafes no answer ; 
and, ere Lady Austen has had time to repeat it, a 
step is heard outside in the passage ; the door opens. 

‘I may come in?” asks a voice, whose unfor- 
gotten, half-airy, half-commanding ring sends the 
blood boiling through Mark Austen’s veins,—‘‘ Ah, 
Mark, my boy, this is a pleasure indeed.” 

And with face decently well set to the part he 
plays, with hand outheld, in token of friendly greet- 
ing, the Reverend Laurence Biron walks across the 
room. 

Mark folds his arms upon his breast, and, ignor- 
ing the proffered hand, looks Laurence Biron stead- 
fastly between the eyes. 

** We—we were just in the middle of a little dis- 
cussion,” cries miladi—her flushed cheeks, her set 
lips, belying the playfulness of her tone. “Don’t 
you remember, Laurence, you used to declare you 
never came upon Mark and me alone without find- 
ing us in the thick of an Austen controversy?” 

‘** A controversy—with absent friends for its sub- 
ject?” says Laurence Biron, gradually withdrawing 
the hand that Mark refuses to receive. “‘ Zes ad- 
sents,’ as I know to my cost, ‘ont toujours tort. 
You were not discussing my merits, now, I hope, 
Mark ?” 

“I was not, sir,” answers Mark Austen, with 
stern emphasis. “On the contrary, I was speaking, 
as you entered, of the person I esteem most in the 
world—of Miss Jet Conyngham.” 

Miladi starts, with an exclamation of fury, to her 
feet. 

a 


CHAPTER XX. 
NOVEMBER VIOLETS. 


‘* * JEALOUSY is the ugliest vice by which a wom- 
an can be deformed. If it is impossible for love to 
exist undisfigured by it, I, for one, would sooner ex- 
ist without love.’ Those are Mr. Biron’s doctrines, 
so solemnly enunciated by him last night that I vowed 
no Rose Pinson, no miladi, should ever put me off 
my moral balance again. And still—still, Cora,” 





says Jet, with one of her rapid transitions from gay 
to grave, ‘‘it needs but an afternoon’s absence to 
bring back the ugly vice in fullest force. Everything 
wili be set right half an hour hence,” she adds, a lit- 
tle tremulously. “We shall see Laurence at Lady 
Austen’s party, and a word from him will be more 
than sufficient explanation of his conduct. But to- 
day, forever, must be a day lost! Nothing can make 
up for the happy hours we might have had since this 
morning.” 

The November twilight is closing fast ; already a 
glaring flood of gas streams forth, preparatory to the 
tertulia, from Lady Austen’s sa/on on the first floor 
of the Paradis. The invalids are safe within-doors ; 
the more valid gossipers loitering, as usual, under the 
portico of the Hotel Paradis. Jet and Cora Con- 
yngham, alone, pace up and down the upper terrace 
of the garden, the palm-shaded terrace, where Jet 
watched the ixora during its one short night of fra- 
grant perfection, and marveled whether her own 
happiness were destined to be as transitory, as frail ! 

‘* Every joy we possess is insecure. I have been 
reading that observation in books and hearing it in 
sermons all my life. It never had much meaning for 
me till to-day. Insecure! Why, I dare say there 
have been thousands, hundreds of thousands of wom- 
en, as happy, once, as I was last night, whose hearts 
have broken in the end. Cora,” after a pause, ‘‘if 
anything so ridiculously unlikely were to happen as 
Adolphus marrying any one but you, what should 
you do?” 

Cora has to stop in her walk and meditate. At 
last, drawing a wild check on her imagination, “ I— 
I do not suppose I should like it, just at first, Jet,” 
she answers, with an air of conviction. 

“ Like it! Well, no, I never imagined that you 
would. What should you do, eventually? Would 
you be able to live life out, do you think, or would it 
kill you ?” 

“It would not kill me, I am sure.” 

“ And you would grow to be cheerful again ? 
time, perhaps, marry some one else, yourself?” 

“Most likely. If Adolphus had another wife, I 
certainly could not marry him.” 

“TI wish I were you, little Cora! I wish I had 
your temperament. For me,” says Jet, her voice 
sinking, ‘‘ everything must be in extremes—violent 
happiness, or pain too keen to be endured. To-day, 
even, with no better excuse for my folly than that 
Laurence, through some accident, has not come near 
us, I have suffered—horribly.” 

And, in truth, the girl’s cheeks are wan; lines 
that her nineteen years do not warrant seem, in the 
last twenty-four hours, to have become graven round 
her mouth. 

“ Laurence Biron is a vast deal too much under a 
certain bad influence, Jet. I felt it the first moment 
I saw him with miladi’s lapdog in his arms. If I 
were you, I should make him break off that little 
friendship of his without delay. Just see how ‘his 
reverence and miladi,’ how we all, are talked about 
in this hotel! Why, Lady Austen’s maid told Por- 
ter, and Porter told me—” 


In 
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“ Something that you are dying to repeat in your 
turn. Relieve your mind, child,” says Jet, with 
forced coolness. ‘“ Lighten your conscience by re- 
peating the last servants’-hall news, and I will listen 
—>patiently, if I can.” 

“ Well, Jet, in the first place, ever since you and 
papa arrived in Esterel, it appears—prepare for some- 
thing desperately unflattering—that you have been 
mistaken for me.” aha 

“Cora!” : 

‘Of course, taken by itself, this matters nothing: 
still, it is as well, perhaps, that you chould know of 
it. ‘Miss Conyngham, the heiress.’ That is the 
title the English people in Esterel have given you.” 

“Brevet rank for once in my life,” cries Jet, but 
with a quivering lip. Some unacknowledged pre- 
sage of evil, some dread, as yet foundationless, is 
gaining mastery in her brain. Her look is restless ; 
her color goes from white to red with suspicious 
quickness. 

“ And Lady Austen was under the same impres- 
sion as the rest, until Major Brett undeceived her.” 

“That terrible Major Brett! If I were super- 
stitious, I should believe him to be my evil genius, 
my grave-goose, as we used to say when we were 
children. The very sight of the amethyst brooch, 
the wig, the teeth, makes me shudder.” 

“And yet, Major Brett may have been a truer 
friend than you think.” 

“Cora, these oracular utterances are too much 
for human nerves, Tell me the worst secrets of Por- 
ter’s prison-house, and let us have done with it.” 

“‘ The worst secrets are—about Mark. The poor 
fellow visited his mother, for the first time, this 
morning, and there was a frightfully violent expla- 
nation between them all—Lady Austen, Mark, and 
Mr. Biron.” 

“An explanation that can in no possible way 
concern us,” says Jet, a little coldly. “ There is 
nothing new in Mark and Laurence disliking each 
other—some groundless jealousy, no doubt, standing 
over from Mark's schoolboy-days. Laurence, I am 
certain, has been generously doing his best to bring 
. the mother and son together, and—” 

** And has succeeded in setting them wider apart 
than ever,” interrupts Cora, with meaning. ‘ Mark 
returned by the mid-day train to Paris. Miladi, 
within half an hour of his departure, sent out invi- 
tations to all Esterel for her ¢ertudia, then spent the 
afternoon alone, with Mr. Laurence Biron, in her 
own apartments.” 

Whiter and whiter grows Jet's face; more and 
more have youth and brightness died from it. 

“It is an intimacy that I do not like—how can I 
like it?” says the poor child, very low. “ But I be- 
lieve, utterly, in Laurence Biron’s good faith. It 
would take a great deal more than appearances, a 
great deal more than idle gossip, to shake me in my 
belief. As to Lady Austen’s quarrel with Mark, it 
may have been about family matters—money—a 
hundred things of which we are ignorant—” 

“And if I know more than I have told you,” 


says Cora, taking her sister’s cold hand, and holding | 





it wistfully between her own—“ if I know that your 
name—” 

‘* We have no right to know anything whatever,” 
interrupts Jet, with determination, “I have a good, 
strong pair of shoulders, and must bear whatever 
burden falls on me. No need to go out and meet 
ill-fortune on its road. Half-past four already!” 
Just at this moment the old church-clock of Esterel 
strikes the hour. ‘‘I must gather some violets for 
Laurence’s button-hole—yes, Cora, though I should 
have to give them to him under Lady Austen’s véry 
eyes. Did you ever see such November violets ?” 
she adds, hiding her face from Cora’s scrutiny, as 
she bends, under shadow of the palms. “ Talk of 
sweetness—why, they are sweeter than all the wild- 
flowers of all the Devonshire Aprils put together.” 


—_—_-— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LAST FIVE MINUTES. 


Jet keeps up her spirits bravely ; half an hour 
later, she enters Lady Austen’s sa/on with a step as 
firm, with head as well erect, as her wont. Only Cora, 
and perhaps one other observer, can detect that the 
bloom on her cheek is feverish, that her eyes are 
over-lustrous. Miladi, who comes forward, with ex- 
aggerated cordiality, to receive the sisters, is lavish 
of pretty speeches. 

“Quite a pleasure to have my little assemblage 
ornamented with so much beauty. I did my best to 
make my son, Mark, prolong his stay in Esterel, 
especially when I heard he was a friend of Miss Jet 
Conyngham’s, but all in vain. Perhaps he showed 
discretion, acted wisely for his own peace of mind, in 
cutting his visit short. What do you say, young 
ladies? Now, I hope you will find yourselves among 
friends. Miss Wylie, Major Brett,” indicating her 
visitors with successive waves of her hand. “I al- 
ways say that at my little receptions, my ¢ertudias, 
as I call them, introductions are needless. All pres- 
ent are friends of mine, and friends, I hope, of each 
other.” 

Miladi is gorgeous, I had almost written satanic, 
in a robe of black and flame-colored satin—a Pari- 
sian confection, no doubt, of the highest price and 
novelty, but grotesquely unsuited to the woman and 
the occasion. All the flower-shops of Esterel have 
been ransacked to furnish forth adornment for her 
salon ; not tea only, but wine, ices, fruits, are being 
handed round by white-gloved waiters to the assem- 
bled guests. The gas is lighted ; brackets and tables 
are weighed down by the “ bigotry and virtue,” the 
gilt bottles, ivory carvings, photograph-stands, with- 
out which miladi never travels, Everything is over- 
done ; everything is in false taste. Quiet, soft light, 
friendly talk—all the essential requisites for after- 
noon tea, as a hostess of cultivation understands the 
term—are wanting. 

And the Reverend Laurence Biron ? 

Jet’s eyes, in one quick glance, take in each oc- 
cupant of the room, and for an instant—shall I say 
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of fear or of hope ?—she believes. him to be absent ! 
Then, in a farther corner, speaking to no one, a 
newspaper in his hand, she descries him, dressed, as 
she has never seen him, in a suit of ultra-clericals— 
a coat, of cut ritualistic, reaching to his heels, a 
turned-down lawn collar, a pair of lavender, black- 
stitched gloves. 

This is his livery, put on by Lady Austen’s com- 
mand—livery that he wears only when her influence 
is in the ascendant. 

Laurence Biron, to say the worst of him, belongs 
not to the class of amateur or unpaid impostors. 
Give Biron five hundred pounds a year, and see if he 
would seek to hide his spiritual deficiencies under a 
long-skirted coat or down-turned shirt-collar more ! 
Wherever his eclecticism may have landed him, it is 
a long way beyond the point at which we voluntarily 
assume faith, or symbols of faith, that we have not. 
He &nows that he believes nothing, venerates noth- 
ing, hopes nothing ; no, not even the final triumph 
of good in human hearts. 

For what, save the solid inducement of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, should such a man play the 
hypocrite ? 

Life is a burlesque. This, if circumstances al- 
lowed him to speak frankly, would pretty fairly sum- 
marize Mr. Biron’s creed. We are ignorant whence 
we come, or whither we go, or what is the object of 
our existence. Such being our condition, enthusiasm 
on any subject, or of any kind or degree, can only 
be regarded as the outcome of a diseased brain. 
Wisdom consists in accepting whatever material good 
lies to our hand—art, literature, the love of woman, 
the beauty of Nature, the excitement of baccarat—in 
putting aside every question that does not admit of 
definite answer, in taking care of the digestion, and, 
finally, if life should become a burden intolerable to 
bear, in getting rid of it. 

Yes, give Laurence Biron five hundred pounds a 
year, make him easy as to his breakfast, his dinner, 
and his tailor’s bills, and he would, in words, confess 
his creed of base prudence, cynical worldliness, and 
low content, as plainly as he confesses it now in ac- 
tions. 

Alas! that five hundred pounds a year is hypo- 
thetical !_ His hopes of possessing fortune and (small 
item) Jet’s heart are in the dust. A marriage with 
Lady Austen is once more the open door between 
himself and starvation—the necessity of wearing his 
livery more stringent than ever. 

Miladi, good creature, is not particularly well 
versed in the finer subtilties of unbelief; troubles 
not her head as to whether the Reverend Laurence 
Biron be positivist, agnostic, eclectic. It is her will 
that he shall wear the garb clerical, just as in former 
days it was her will that Sir George Austen, on all 
possible or impossible occasions, should wear his gen- 
eral’s uniform. It makes him somebody. 

To belong to the army or church is of itself a 
passport, miladi will say. Into what society can an 
officer or a clergyman not gain admission? A scarlet 
coat, a white tie, are letters of credit. As well drop 
the prefix—how gladly would Biron, long ere this, 





have dropped his !—that attaches a certain social 
standing to your name. , 

Accordingly, on this day from which his new, re- 
habilitated life is definitely to commence—this day 
on which, as regards freedom, Mr. Biron’s last dying 
speech and confession have been made—it is her pleas- 
ure that he should, in all literalness, be “ reverend ” 
down to the ground. A curious set-off or relief, had 
miladi the sense of humor to perceive it, to the Cim- 
merian flame-color of her own costume. 

“ Really, the most ludicrously ill-assorted cou- 
ple,” remarks Miss Wylie, behind shelter of her fan, 
to Major Brett. “ Miladi must haye gone in that 
dress to a masked ball as the Inquisition.” 

** With Biron as high-priest. Ah! young lady, 
let those laugh who win! Miladi is a deuced fine 
woman still, and has secured a deuced handsome 
fellow for her husband.” 

“TI suppose it zs all settled, in good earnest,” 
Miss Wylie hazards, ingenuously. ‘“ It would be a 
relief to one’s conscience to know things stood on a 
correct footing at last.” 

“Correct, and more than correct,” says the old 
major, rubbing his hands. ‘‘ The marriage of his 
reverence and miladi is to take place at Florence 
before Christmas. I have it from the highest source 
—from Lady Austen’s own lips.” 

** And Miss Jet Conyngham?” 

“ Ah, a trifling misconception as to the ways and 
means—the forty thousand charms of her sister as- 
signed, by the lying jade, Rumor, to Miss Jet her- 
self. From the first, if you recollect, I had my 
fears that some mistake of the kind was likely to 
occur.” 

“Poor thing, poor thing! With all her faults, 
one cannot refrain from feeling a certain—” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble of commiseration, 
my dear madam ; it is unneeded. Handsome girls 
may die, and worms may eat them, but not of love— 
not, at all events,” adds the old major, cynically, 
“in the present age of the world. A good-looking 
face, more or less, in Araminta’s photograph-album 
—an experience practically made use of to give pa- 
thos to the ‘little new song that she sings ’—and then 
—consolation in the shape of some gentleman bound 
up with the great eating interest out of the city. 
That is how young ladies of the nineteenth century 
get over their love-sorrows.” 

Thus Major Brett and Miss Wylie. 

Upon the other side of the room, the Marie Stu- 
art widow murmurs her little plausible confidences 
into the ear of Mr. Conyngham. 

“It is but hearsay, I am told, at present, and in- 
deed one should not waste one’s sympathies on mere 
temporal things ; still, it is a matter of relief to think 
that this Lady Austen” (¢iis Lady Austen, whose 
hospitality we are enjoying) “is likely to marry the 
Reverend Laurence Biron.” 

“Lady Austen—marry the Reverend Laurence 
Biron ?.” repeats Mr. Conyngham, with his usual blank 
want of interest in any affairs save his own. “I had 
supposed them to be married, or engaged—it comes 
to the same—for years past. ‘Lady Austen—Mr. 
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Biron ’—it seems to me the two names have invaria- 
bly been entered together in my note-book.” 

“Y—es. That is the very sad part of the his- 
tory. Ah, my dear friend, what a pang it costs one 
to reflect that a person like Mr. Laurence Biron 
should be a lawful minister of the Truth!” 

“ Biron is a most desirable traveling-companion,” 
says Mr. Conyngham, almost with warmth. ‘‘ We 
came down with him from Avignon, and his atten- 
tions were of real service to me. You see, I had 
taken a slight cold at Lyons—” 

“ Ah, those slight colds!” ejaculates the widow, 
piously sympathetic. 

“ Perugino had not, at that time, learned his du- 
ties, and Jet, poor child, is scarcely to be trusted in 
the matter of packing.” 

‘* Jet is thoughtless—Jet has been deprived, alas ! 
too early of maternal care.” The widow glances 
with meaning at the window beside which the girl 
stands, flushed and smiling—Laurence Biron in the 
act of crossing the room toward her. ‘‘ We must 
hope that with time and training her levity will tone 
down.” 

“ And, but for Mr. Biron, I should infallibly have 
got my feet damp at Marseilles. There is an uncov- 
ered platform, if you recollect, that one must trav- 
erse in changing carriages. We had had a slight 
shower of rain in the course of the forenoon, and my 
galoshes were packed away. It was a moment of 
great distress for us all. Happily, Biron had the 
presence of mind to think of a chaise 4 porteurs, 
and procured one for me. That laid the foundation 
of my good opinion of him.” 

“Indeed! I consider the Reverend Laurence 
Biron a very dangerously fascinating person, Mr. 
Conyngham.” 

“If the feet become damp during exercise, the 
chances of taking or escaping cold may be even. 
Sitting still in a railway-carriage, I should have been 
simply sure of inflammation. As it is, with every care 
and, up to the present time, favorable weather, I am 
not progressing. Since I left England, last Octo- 
ber, I have lost exactly seven ounces and a fraction.” 

The widow abandons the subject of Jet’s levity in 
despair. 

Levity! If human creatures, the self-elected salt 
of the earth more especially, could look into the hearts 
of others now and then, would it turn them into Chris- 
tians, I wonder ? 

Jet Conyngham’s heart is frozen. With no tan- 
gible confirmation, she feels that her worst fears 
are becoming realized: that Biron’s love—that Bi- 
ron himself—is gone from her! She reads the sin- 
ister truth in every loud laugh of Lady Austen’s 
in every whisper exchanged around the room; 
= it on Laurence Biron’s changed and haggard 
ace. 

He approaches—what choice has he but to ap- 
proach her? They shake hands. Cora, invaluable 
always at commonplace, makes some observation 
about the weather. 

“Yes,” remarks Jet, in a forced kind of voice, 
but calmly enough ; “it would have been a fine day 





for exploring the forest—if we had had an escort. 
Protected or unprotected, I shall certainly take Cora 
over to Tamaris to-morrow.” 

“If you knew how my day has been spent, you 
would forgive me,” says Biron, bending over her ; 
then he adds, in a lower key, “ Forgive—and pity 
me.” 

“Have I anything real to forgive?” Jet whis- 
pers, looking up at him with eager beseeching, with 
a lifetime’s condensed pain in her deep eyes. 

“ Anything real? O my poor little love! You 
have to forgive me everything, Jet—forgive and, if 
you are wise, forget me.” 

Cora by now has moved aside. The lovers for 
five minutes’ space—with a room full of people, with 
Lady Austen herself, looking on—are alone. 

‘*T felt, throughout the whole of yesterday, that 
a storm was gathering round our happiness. The 
storm has burst, Jet, and I am shipwrecked.” 

Biron’s face is white with genuine passion ; the 
muscles round his mouth quiver convulsively. 

‘* From the first day I saw you,” he goes on, in a 
broken whisper, ‘‘ I have been led away from—from 
my allegiance. I had a hope—in the generosity of 
others, in the possibility of my regaining freedom— 
and the hope has proved a false one. I—I—” 

“ Have ceased to care for me,” she utters, unfal- 
teringly, with rigid lips. “I understand now what 
you told me that evening on the terrace. The ixora 
was your favorite flower, you said, because of its short 
life—there was no time to grow tired of it! Yes; I 
understand now.” 

Her voice, her quiet words, cut Laurence Biron 
to the quick. 

Much experience has rendered him proof against 
scenes, reproaches, tears, hysterical demonstration, 
of all kinds. Jet Conyngham’s cold despair, the 
promise of future anguish on her young face, touch 
every lingering fibre of manhood that exists in him. 

“Ceased to care for you! I shall love you till 
the last hour I draw breath,” he whispers, hoarsely. 
“There will be my punishment. Do you think a 
wretch expiating his sins in hell could forget that he 
had once seen heaven’s gates ajar? Do you think I 
shall not look back, out of my infernal life, to your 
sweet face, feel your poor little hand, touch your lips, 
in dreams?” 

“T think,” she answers, still with perfect self- 
command, “that I would far rather not hear you 
talk like this. Our whole acquaintance has been a 
mistake. I have never rightly known you—nor you 
me, sir, for the matter of that! But nothing that is 
done can be undone. Spoiled, or not spoiled, we 
must just live our lives out to the end. Do you 
know, I have brought you some violets?” she goes 
on, quickly. “I came here, remember, thinking 
that we were friends still— Well, and I mean to 
give them to you. Surely, as a last gift, you are not 
afraid to accept them ?” 

She loosens the violets from her dress, and gives 
them to him. 

Laurence Biron lifts them, with a gesture unseen 
by all save Jet, to his lips. 
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They are warm from her touch—pure, fragrant, 
as the girlish love that she has lavished on him. 

“ Afraid! You havea right to talk of fear. You 
do well to remind me that I am the most abject cow- 
ard on the face of the earth. But I shall have my 
punishment—no room for doubt on that head—I 
shall have my punishment !” 

** I hope you will have happiness,” says Jet, soft- 
ly, solemnly. “If others”—she cannot bring her- 
self to speak Lady Austen’s name—‘“‘ have a claim 
on you stronger than mine, it is right, it is to your 
honor, to give me up. You deserve no punishment.” 

Right—honor! As Jet pronounces those words, 
her face like death, a piteous light shining in her 
eyes, Mr. Biron gains practical knowledge as to 
whether conscience—the deposit left in the crucible 
of experiment—be a myth or a reality. 


When the last of the guests has departed, Lady 
Austen crosses the room to her lover’s side. 

He has opened one of the windows, and stands 
there with face out-bent to the chill evening wind. 

“Just the way to catch a violent cold,” remarks 
miladi, affectionately. ‘Really, Laurence, I must 
make you take better care of yourself.” 

“The room wants air,” he answers, shortly ; 
‘*impossible to breathe in such a stifling atmos- 
phere.” 

She pauses for a moment or two, watching his 
expression narrowly. 

‘*T have misgivings as to the climate of Esterel 
agreeing with you, mon ami. You are positively 
saffron-colored to-day ; don’t you think it would be 
well, for your health’s sake, to go on to Florence, at 
once?” 

“As you choose,” he answers, without looking 
at her, without stirring from his position. 

“You see, there is the villa to arrange about. 
If we decide on spending the winter at Florence, we 
cannot do better than secure the Villa Corona. And 
there are your money-matters at Nice. I do not 
choose that you should leave your debts of honor 
unpaid.” 

Honor! He seems fated to hear the word to- 
night—spoken by what different lips, with what dif- 
ferent signification ! 

“Decide everything as you like, Helena. 
places are the same to me.” 

He turns, now, and she can see the horrible 
weariness of his face; can see, too, the bunch of 
November violets, Jet’s gift, in his button-hole. 

In a second, ere he can divine or frustrate her in- 
tentions, the violets are in Lady Austen’s hands, are 
shred to fragments, flung forth into the darkness. 

“So much for Miss Jet Conyngham’s love-to- 
ken!” she exclaims. “ Do you think I have no eyes, 
mon cher? Do you think all the touching little 
farewell scene was lost upon me ?” 

“*I think,” says Biron, moving away from her 
with cold disgust,, ‘‘that there is one subject it 
would be wise for you not to broach, one name that 
had best never be mentioned between us.” 


All 


“And I,” says miladi, harshly, “see no reason | 


whatever for such delicate reticence. In every game, 
Miss Jet Conyngham has 
the awak- 
‘ 


| one must win, one lose. 
chosen to dream adream. She must bear 
| ening from it, as best she can.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
JET IS SILENT. 


READER, the story I have told is a thing of the 
past. Five years have fled since Jet Conyngham 
watched the sunset among the forests at Laurence 
Biron’s side. The girl, keenly expectant of life’s 
drama, and of the part that she should play therein, 


| is now a woman; beautiful—though not with the 


brilliant coloring, the vivid expression, of her first 
youth—quiet, self-contained. 

“The cold Miss Conyngham.” Such is the epi- 
thet that the world, indiscriminative between cold- 
ness and reserve, has found for her. “ Ole Aunt 
Det.” That is the name by which she best likes to 
hear herself called ; the name that she has, already, 
taught Cora’s baby-children to lisp. 

. . « » Spoiled, or not spoiled, we must just live 
our lives out to the end... .. 

Crucial has been the test put to Jet’s philosophy ; 
doubtful, at times, the final issue of the struggle. 

At first, the people nearest to the girl judged it 
wise, after the manner of friends, to put her through 
a course of tonic or heroic treatment. She had 
squandered her love—rather, say, her childish fancy— 
upon an unprincipled fortune-hunter, a disgrace to 
his cloth, a man whose heartless selfishness was un- 
redeemed by one solitary virtue. Look to what Mr. 
Biron had sunk as Lady Austen’s husband. (And, 
indeed, the married life of his reverence and mi- 
ladi might furnish an adequate text to many a ser- 
mon!) Was it worthy of her to mourn, lastingly, 
for object so worthless? Time, that in the highest 
natures has been known to heal nobly-gotten wounds 
—was time never to skin over the scratch that, dur- 
ing a fortnight’s madness, had befallen her? And 
Jet, though the reasoning was unimpeachable, re- 
mained uncured. At the end of months, at the end 
of years, her love and her regret were pretty much 
the same as they had been at first ; crushed down 
out of sight, of course—can men and women walk 
about the world’s highway with shrieks and tears? 
—but ready to start, at any chance reminder, a 
flower, a song, the smell of fir-woods in autumn, to 
the surface. 

Five years. Jet Conyngham is now four-and- 
twenty ; a confirmed old maid, she says, herself, in 
all sincerity. Her summers she spends at Dulford 
Rectory ; her winters, abroad, with her father. For 
Mr. Conyngham is as great a valetudinarian, though 
as little likely to die, as on the day when we first 
saw him at Folkestone. Since that luckless southern 
November, Jet has received more admiration than 
falls to the lot of ninety-nine young and happy girls 





out of a hundred, has read much, thought much ; 
seen many men, many countries ; talks brilliantly ; 
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is a perfectly charming companion to young or old. 
And still— 

Still the world calls her ‘‘ the cold Miss Conyng- 
ham,” and before you have been in her society five 
minutes you feel the appropriateness of the title. 

With all her grace of language, her knowledge 
of life, her ready sympathy in the concerns of oth- 
ers, Jet’s brightness strikes you as unreal, The old 
heart-whole laugh, the dancing step, the enjoyment 
that once lit up every feature of her mobile face, are 
gone from her forever. . 

“In fact, Mark, I am old—yes, a great deal old- 
er than papa and Aunt Gwendoline. They can take 
an interest, both of them, in things that I have out- 
lived a century ago, and as to you—you remember 
Edgar Poe’s description of the youth who insisted 
upon being in love with his great - grandmother? 
The situation is ridiculous enough in a story-book. 
Think what it would be transferred to real life.” 

It is a fair August afternoon, and Jet Conyng- 
ham is walking in the woods that lie around Dul- 
ford Rectory, Mark Austen at her side; Mark, 
home, on a six months’ leave from India, bronzed, 
bearded, out of all knowledge, but with his heart 
in the same hopeless place-as ever, and rather more 
incapable than he was, five years ago, of receiving 
Jet’s “ No” as final. 

All the world of woodland creatures round them 
is wrapped in peaceful happiness. Legions of rooks 
are talking to each other in the elms; the squirrels 
are darting to and fro among the branches ; the bees 
hum in the tall foxgloves. In the middle-distance 
lies the placid picture of Dulford Rectory. A sta- 
tionary white spot on the lawn represents the rec- 
tor’s wife ; three smaller white spots, in perpetual 
motion, represent the rector’s children. At an open 
library window may be seen a slight black figure 
and a writing-table; Adolphus, no doubt, busied 
over the sermon which, next Sunday, shall furnish 
forth the accustomed eight days’ nourishment to the 
intelligence of Dulford parish. 

‘The worst of it is, I do not care, one bit, about 
being ridiculous,” says Mark; deep, resolute has 
grown his voice since last we heard itstones. “ The 
sense of humor must be wanting in my character, at 
all events, as regards myself. How many years, I 
wonder, have you been laughing at me, Jet?” 

Jet! They have at least progressed to the use of 
Christian names ! 

“Six—seven? Yes, you have been laughing at 
me exactly seven years, and I—mind it rather less 
than I did at the first Dulford tea-party when I ever 
met you. Do you remember the archery-ball, talk- 
ing of festivities ?—the ball at which you not only 
gave my cotillon to the colonel of the regiment, but 
defended your conduct afterward as based on prin- 
ciple? You wore a blue-muslin gown, Miss Con- 
yngham. By the end of the evening it was torn to 
shreds by the spurs of your successive partners, and 
I picked up a rejected fragment—laugh at me as 
much as you like—and kept it. That morsel of blue 
rag has been to India and back with me.” 





But Jet is not laughing. She has turned her 
face away, sharply. In the matter of hoarded relics 
she too has had experience. Is there not a certain 
packet of dried ixora-petals, the touch, the faint 
cold odor of which are more than she can bear, even 
yet? ; 
‘You are a great deal too honest, too true,” so, 
after a minute, she tells him, “ to waste your youth, 
as you are doing, on a dream. To all intents and 
purposes I am an old woman. ‘Ole Aunt Det,’ 
Cora’s little daughters call me. For you, the best 
part of existence is still to come.” 

“The best part—if you choose to make it 
so!” 

“ Even traveling, the one thing that used to rouse 
me out of myself, is growing insipid. I was telling 
Cora, this morning, that I would spend next winter 
with them here, at Dulford. Perugino suits papa to 
perfection-——I am never, really, wanted on the jour- 
neys—and hotels, new acquaintances, fabls d’héte, 
and the rest of it, do not amuse me. I must look 
out for a fresh occupation for my old age—write a 
novel, perhaps—” 

‘*A novel of which the scene shall be laid in 
India,” says Mark, promptly. ‘‘ You could not do 
better.” 

For a few seconds Jet pauses. Then she rests 
her hand upon his arm—the slender, sunburned hand 
whose touch, now, as in the olden times, can bring 
Mark Austen so near heaven. She looks up seri- 
ously, candidly, in his face. 

‘* A day or two ago, dear Mark, you asked me a 
question, and I told you I must have time before I 
could give you a final answer. I have taken time, 
and—” 

“Your answer, whatever it is, cannot be final,” 
he interrupts. ‘‘As long as human beings draw 
breath they change. The word ‘final’ is an ab- 
surdity.”” 

“Well, we will not quarrel about that. Mark, if 
I cared for you less, I think, perhaps, my answer 
might be—yes.” 

A flush of quick emotion sweeps over Mark’s 
face. 

‘But, as it is, looking upon you, liking you, as 
my best friend on earth, I shrink from the barest 
possibility of your unhappiness.” 

“ Unhappiness—if I possessed you !” 

“Sometimes, I confess, it seems to me that I 
have got strong at heart again. With Cora and the 
children, and now, since you have been here, there 
come such good, bright days that I feel like a girl 
once more. And then—then, O Mark, in a moment 
the old anguish rushes back! The old anguish, the 
old despair of life.” Her cheek has grown white as 
marble while she speaks. “And I feel that it will 
be—ah ! any number of years, before I am cured, 
really.” 

“ And suppose I am willing to wait—any num- 
ber of years?” persists Mark Austen, 

Jet is silent. 

[THE END.] 
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BOUT the middle of last summer Mr. Ruskin 

received, and published in “Fors Clavigera” 

for September, a vivacious létter from a young lady 

who had been reading with pleasure that remarkable 

serial, and who repeated, with indignation, some of 

the strictures made by her friends upon it and upon 
its author. To quote from her letter : 

“ They say you are ‘ unreasoning,’ ‘ intolerably 
conceited,’ ‘ self-asserting ;’ that you write about 
what you have no knowledge of (Political Econo- 
my) ; and two or three have positively asserted, and 
tried to persuade me, that you are mad—really mad ! 
They make me so angry, I don’t know what to do 
with myself.” 

To which Mr. Ruskin made this answer : 

‘* The first thing to be done with yourself, I should 
say, my dear, is to find out why you are angry ; you 
would not be so unless you clearly saw that all those 
sayings were malignant sayings, and come from peo- 
ple who would be very thankful if I were mad, or 
if they could find any other excuse for not doing as 
I bid, and as they are determined not to do.” ! 

Now I will not say that opposition to Mr. Rus- 
kin’s views on reform, or neglect of them, is gener- 
ally malignant ; generally, on the other hand, it 
seems to me simply unintelligent. The stock criti- 
cism of Mr. Ruskin’s philanthropy may be reduced, 
and with sufficient accuracy and compactness to serve 
my present purpose of setting that criticism entirely 
aside and out of our way for a little while, to the fol- 
lowing heads : 

1. Ruskin is a poetical person ; but he cannot 
think accurately. 

2. Ruskin’s best work was done and ended years 
ago with his art-criticism, 

3. Ruskin’s intentions may be the best in the 
world ; but he is out of his head. 

Well, we are nearly all of us critics nowadays, 
and many of us are trying, not always with entire 
success, to stand taller than our neighbors. But sup- 
pose we drop for once the superior air ; suppose we 
turn aside from the untenable distinctions which have 
been drawn about him, and the definitions, sound or 
unsound, of his method as a reformer; suppose we 
forego for a little our birthright of greater wisdom, 
sounder method, and more certain sanity than his, 
and endeavor, on the contrary, to get at the fact and 
substance of this later thought of his—to try, quite 
simply and unambitiously, to understand something 
of the very noticeable message which he has been 
proclaiming for now seven years or more in his 
“ Letters to Workmen,” entitled ‘‘ Fors Clavigera.” 

A noticeable message, indeed, it is, whether we 
should call it finally a true one or a false one in the 
main ; and yet it is little attended to by the people 
to whom it is addressed, and among us it is hardly 
otherwise known than by the singular title of it. 
For the work has been but in small part reprinted 


“FORS CLAVIGERA.” 


here, and both here and in England, at least by 
those for whom it is specially intended, it is practi- 
cally inaccessible on account of its price. So little, 
indeed, is it known among us, except by casual news- 
paper mention or merely decorative citation, that I 
shall make no apologies for giving most of my space 
in this article to Mr. Ruskin’s own words, as being 
at once more clear and eloquent than any of my own 
could possibly be, and also, even in brief space, if 
rightly selected and arranged (and I have carefully 
studied these letters from the beginning of them), 
far more sufficiently expository than any other of his 
views of liberal thought and modern life, of the evil 
tendencies that are in them, and of the cure that is 
needed. Are not his words presumably worthy of 
attention? At least they are spoken by a man who 
has taken and held for now thirty-five years the most 
conspicuous place among English critics, and by a 
philanthropist whose recent gift of a fortune to the 
poor has proved him to be in earnest. 

Leaving criticism, then, of Mr. Ruskin’s views 
for the most part aside, I will try to set forth, mostly 
by citation, what they really are. And, first, as the 
countryman, hearing announcement of a lecture on 
“The Age of Pericles,” demanded, But what ave 
Pericles? so we, with, I hope, a less typical igno- 
rance, may properly ask, “ What is ‘Fors Clavige- 
ra?’” 

“Fors Clavigera” is the name of Mr. Ruskin’s 
series of monthly ‘Letters to the Workmen and 
Laborers of Great Britain,” of which series now 
eighty-five numbers, each beautifully printed as an 
octavo pamphlet of some twenty-four pages, have 
appeared in due succession since January 1, 1871. 
The “Letters” are ‘‘sold only by Mr. G. Allen, 
Heathfield Cottage, Keston, Kent ;” and Mr. Rus- 
kin wrote, in November, 1871, that their price, “ to 
friends of mine, as supplied by me, the original in- 
diter, to all and sundry, through my only shopman, 
Mr. Allen, is sevenpence per epistle.”* But in Jan- 
uary, 1874, he raised the price to tenpence, saying : 
“T hold it my duty to give my advice for nothing, 
but not to write it in careful English and correct 
press for nothing. I like the feeling of being paid 
for my true work as much as any other laborer; and, 
though I write Fors, not for money, but because I 
know it to be wanted, as I would build a wall against 
the advancing sea for nothing, if I couldn’t be paid 
for doing it ; yet I will have proper pay from the 
harbor-master if I can get it. The surplus shall 
go to St. George’s Fund.”* Of which fund more 
hereafter. 

It is not surprising that these “ Letters” have 
had but little sale hitherto, and for yet another rea- 
son than their cost, their inaccessibility, and their 
plain-speaking ; namely, that their author will not 
consent in any way to advertise them. For three 
years he sent them to the editors of leading journals, 
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“to be noticed by them, or not, at their pleasure.” 
But finally he came to this radical conclusion : 

“J find it necessary to defy the entire principle 
of advertisement, and to make no concession of any 
kind whatsoever to the public press—even in the 
minutest particular. And this year I cease sending 
Fors to amy paper whatsoever. It must be bought 
by every one who has it, editor or private person.” * 

And the title itself—what does “ Fors Clavigera” 
mean? “That title means many things,” says Mr. 
Ruskin, “and is in Latin, because I could not have 
given an English one that meant so many. ‘Fors’ 
is the best part of three good English words—Force, 
Fortitude, and Fortune. . . . ‘Clavigera’ may mean 
either club-bearer, key-bearer, or nail-bearer. .. . 
Fors, the club-bearer, means the strength of Hercules, 
or of Deed. 

“Fors, the key-bearer, means the strength of 
Ulysses, or of Patience. Fors, the nail-bearer, means 
the strength of Lycurgus, or of Law? Briefly, the 
first Fors is Courage, the second Patience, the third 
Fortune.” # 

But oftenest Mr. Ruskin speaks of his pregnant 
title under this third sense of it—that of the chance 
which sends him, from month to month, the particu- 
lar subjects of his “letters on many things.” While 
“the current and continual purpose of Fors Clavi- 
gera,” he says, “is to explain the powers of chance, 
or fortune (Fors), as she offers to men the conditions 
of prosperity ; and, as these conditions are accepted 
or refused, nails down and fastens their fate forever, be- 
ing thus ‘ Clavigera ’—‘ nail-bearing.’* Not only that 
it fastens in sure place the truths that it has to teach, 
but also that it nails down, as on the barn-door of 
our future homestead, for permanent and picturesque 
exposition, the extreme follies of which it has to give 
warning ; so that in expanded heraldry of beak and 
claw, the spread, or split, harpies and owls, of mod- 
ern philosophy may be for evermore studied by the 
curious in the parched skins of them.” § 

And again, with sufficient positiveness : 

“Certain authoritative conditions of life, of its 
happiness and its honor, are therefore stated in this 
book, as far as they may be, conclusively and indis- 
putably, at present known. I do not enter into any 
debates, nor advance any opinions. With what is 
debatable I am unconcerned, and when I only have 
opinions about things, I do not talk about them. I 
attack only what cannot on any possible ground be 
defended, and state only what I know to be incon- 
trovertibly true.” ¢ 

And he says elsewhere : 

“To the few readers whom these letters now find, 
they will become more useful as they go on, for they 
are a mosaic work, into which I can put a piece here 
and there, as I find glass of the color I want: what 
is as yet done being set, indeed in patches, but not 
without design.” 7 

Not without design. To readers who have fol- 
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lowed these letters from the first, that design grows 
each year more clear, and it is twofold: first, to 
indicate the theory ; and second, to begin the prac- 
tice of a sound reform. We have in Fors two dis- 
tinct bodies of criticism—destructive, namely, and 
constructive ; and besides these a particular account 
is given of the creation of the St. George’s Fund, 
the name which Mr, Ruskin gives to his bequest in 
favor of the working-man; and the beginnings of 
the St. George’s Guild, or Company, are described 
with some details of its proposed and already com- - 
menced practical operations. 

And first, what is the main trouble in modern 
life of which Mr. Ruskin has been complaining for 
now many years? What is the mischief, according 
to him, which we must cure before the most of us, 
whether in town or country, can live honestly and 
comfortably? It is the present system of distribut- 
ing the earth’s products, by which the idler grasps 
too much, and the laborer retains too little. This 
source of evil Mr. Ruskin perceives almost to the 
exclusion of any other. In one place he says: 

“ All social evils and religious errors arise out of 
the pillage of the laborer by the idler, the idler leav- 
ing him only enough to live on (and even that mis- 
erably), and taking all the rest of the produce of his 
work to spend in his own luxury, or in the toys with 
which he beguiles his idleness. . . .”* 

Not that this state of things is new to our times ; 
on the contrary, it is an ancient evil “which has, in- 
deed, been generally so in all ages; but beyond all 
recorded history is so in ours. Just and godly peo- 
ple can’t live, and every clever rogue and industrious 
fool is making his fortune out of them, and produc- 
ing abominable works of all sorts besides.” ® 

To take the nearest instance of this unrighteous 
division : 

‘* Here’s my publisher, Mr. Allen, gets tenpence 
a dozen for his cabbages. The consumer pays three- 
pence each. That is to say, you pay for three cab- 
bages and a half, and the middleman keeps two and 
a half for himself, and gives you one. Suppose you 
saw this financial gentleman, in bodily presence, 
toll-taking at your door ; that you bought three loaves, 
and saw him pocket two, and pick the best crust off 
the third as he handed it in ; that you paid for a pot 
of beer, and saw him drink two-thirds of it, and 
hand you over the pot and sops—would you long 
ask, then, what was to become of him?” 

Or, again, see the abuse on a larger scale: 

“England spends one hundred and fifty-six mill- 
ion pounds per year on beer and tobacco, Of this 
one hundred million pounds go to the rich middle- 
men, and thirty million pounds to the middling mid- 
dlemen, and for every two shillings you pay you get 
three and one-half pence worth of beer to swal- 
low.” 4 

Finally, this chief trouble which Mr. Ruskin cries 
out against, this chief source of poverty and wicked- 
ness in our older communities—and especially in 
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England—comes from “ the defiance of every moral 
law by modern political economy.” ! 

For the earth is quite as bounteous as ever. There 
is no deficiency in production, that there should be 
hard times among the farmers, failures and commer- 
cial depressions in the cities, and strikes at the manu- 
facturing centres. Nor does Mr. Ruskin find the 
essential difficulty in redundant population ; this Mal- 
thusian element in the problem he does not discuss. 
The philosophy of the present situation, as he con- 
ceives it, he puts with more particularity in very 
clear and entertaining words as follows : 

“ Virtually, the entire business of the world turns 
on the clear necessity of getting on table, hot or 
cold, if possible, meat—but, at least, vegetables—at 
some hour of the day, for all of us; . . . mutton and 
turnips, or, since mutton itself is only a transformed 
state of turnips, we may say, as sufficiently typical 
of everything, turnips only, must absolutely be got 
for us both. . . . So that when we get to the bottom 
of the matter, we find the inhabitants of this earth 
broadly divided into two great masses: the peasant 
paymasters, spade in hand, original and imperial 
producers of turnips; and, waiting on them all 
round, a crowd of polite persons, modestly expectant 
of turnips, for some—too often theoretical—service. 
There is, first, the clerical person, whom the peasant 
pays in turnips for giving him moral advice ; then 
the legal person, whom the peasant pays in turnips 
for telling him, in black-letter, that his house is his 
own ; there is, thirdly, the courtly person, whom the 
peasant pays in turnips for presenting a celestial ap- 
pearance to him ; there is, fourthly, the literary per- 
son, whom the peasant pays in turnips for talking 
daintily to him; and there is, lastly, the military 
person, whom the peasant pays in turnips for stand- 
ing, with a cocked-hat on, in the middle of the field, 
and exercising a moral influence upon the neighbors. 
Nor is the peasant to be pitied if these arrange- 
ments are all faithfully carried out. . . . But if, per- 
chance, it happen that he get zmmoral advice from 
his moralist ; or if his lawyer advise him that his 
house is not his own ; and his bard, story-teller, or 
other literary charmer, begin to charm him unwisely, 
not with beautiful words, but with obscene and ugly 
words, and he be readier in his response in vegetable 
produce for these than for any other sort ; finally, if 
his quiet scarecrow become disquiet, and seem likely 
to bring upon him a whole flight of scarecrows out 
of his neighbors’ fields—the combined fleets of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, etc.—it is time to look into such arrange- 
ments under their several heads.” * 

To England, indeed, many of these ill things 
are happening, and with increasing frequency ; with 
the additional misfortune that some millions of 
her people are already dependent for the most part 
upon charity—receiving their turnips, not at the 
point of the spade, nor yet by proper spiritual per- 
suasion of the peasant producer, but by the direct 
humiliation of gift; and by what process is this 
misery and this debasement brought about, especial- 
ly in the case of manufacturing communities ? 


“The real root of all the mischief,” says Mr, 
Ruskin, is not in machinery, “ nor in rogues, or me- 
chanics. It is the crime of the squire himself. . . . 
The action of the squire for the last fifty years has 
been, broadly, to take the food from the ground of 
his estate and carry it to London, where he feeds 
with it a vast number of builders, upholsterers, car- 
riage and harness makers, grooms, footmen, bad 
musicians, bad painters, gamblers, and harlots, and, 
in supply of the wants of these main classes, a vast 
number of shopkeepers of minor useless articles. 
The muscles and the time of this enormous popula- 
tion being wholly unproductive, . . . the entire mass 
of this London population do nothing whatever ei- 
ther to feed or clothe themselves ; and their vile life 
preventing them from all rational entertainment, 
they are compelled to seek some pastime in a vile 
literature, the demand for which again occupies an- 
other enormous class, who do nothing to feed or 
dress themselves ; finally, the vain disputes of this 
vicious population give employment to the vast in- 
dustry of the lawyers and their clerks, who similarly 
do nothing to feed or dress themselves.” ! 

That is the state of things under the modern dis- 
pensation in the great cities ; how is it in the coun- 
try? Mr. Ruskin continues : 

“ Now, the peasants might still be able to supply 
this enormous town population with food, but it can- 
not, without machinery, supply the flimsy dresses, 
toys, metal-work, and other rubbish belonging to 
their accursed life. Hence, over the whole country 
the sky is blackened and the air made pestilent to 
supply London and other such towns with their iron 
railings, vulgar upholstery, jewels, toys, liveries, lace, 
and other means of dissipation and dishonor of life.” 2 

And, more than this, the farmer himself has taken 
to using machinery, to his own actual displacement 
from the soil, and to small increase, at least in an old 
country like England, of its productiveness, 

“Tf all the steam-engines in England, and all the 
coal in it, with all their horse and ass power put to- 
gether, could produce so much as one grain of corn ! 
.... The farm, we will say, gets over-populous : 
the ground no longer affords corn and milk enough 
for the people on it. Do you suppose that you will 
make more of the corn becayse you now thrash it 
with a machine? So far from needing to do so, you 
have more hands to employ than you had—can have 
twelve flails going instead of six. You make your 
twelve human creatures stand aside, and thrash your 
corn with a steam-engine. You gain time, do you ? 
What's the use of time to you? Did it not hang 
heavy enough on your hands before? You thrash 
your entire farm produce, let us say, in twelve min- 
utes. Will that make it one grain more to feed the 
twelve mouths? Most assuredly the soot and stench 
of your steam-engine will make your crop less next 
year, but not one grain more can you have to-day. 
What will you do then ?—spin and weave cotton, 
sell the articles you manufacture, and buy food? 
Very good : then somewhere there must be people 
still living as you once did—that is to say, producing 
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more corn and milk than they want, and able to give 
it to you in exchange for your cotton, or velvet, or 
what not, which you weave with your steam. Well, 
those people, wherever they are, and whoever they 
may be, are your lords and masters henceforth. They 
are living happy and wise human lives, and are served 
by you, their mechanics and slaves. Day after day 
your souls will become more mechanical, more ser- 
vile ; also you will go on multiplying, wanting more 
food and more ; you will have to sell cheaper and 
cheaper, work longer and longer, to buy your food. 
At last, do what you can, you can make no more, or 
the people who have the corn will not want any 
more ; and your increasing population will neces- 
sarily come to a quite sudden stop by starvation, 
preceded necessarily hy revolution and massacre.” ! 
“Observe, I repeat, the power of your machine is 
only in enabling them to be idle. It will not enable 
them to live better than they did before, nor to live 
in greater numbers. Get your heads quite clear on 
this matter. Out of so much ground, only so much 
living is to be got, with or without machinery ”—un- 
less, indeed, we come finally to eating clay and croco- 
dile-flesh, like the Otomac Indians, described by 
Humboldt—“ persons quite of our present English 
character,” adds Mr. Ruskin. 

“ We have surely brick-fields enough to keep our 
clay from ever rising to famine prices in any fresh 
accession of prosperity ; and though fish can't live 
in our rivers, the muddy waters are just of the con- 
sistence crocodiles like; and, at Manchester and 
Rochdale, I have observed the surfaces of the 
streams smoking, so that we need be under no con- 
cern as to temperature. I should think you might 
produce in them quite ‘streaky’ crocodile, fat and 
flesh concordant—St. George becoming a bacon pur- 
veyor as well as seller, and laying down his dragon 
in salt ; potted crocodile will doubtless, also, from 
countries unrestrained by religious prejudices, be 
imported, as the English demand increases, at lower 
quotations ; and for what you are going to receive, 
the Lord make you truly thankful.” * 

Where shall we find a more sombre and passion- 
ate irony than this? As to the argument, the rea- 
son of it, the answer may be made that the state of 
things here described is that of an old country, not 
of a newly-civilized one like our own. It is certain- 
ly the condition of England. I rode through the 
north and east of it in 1875 ; the hills of Lancashire, 
the fields and valleys of West Riding, were a wilder- 
ness of chimneys, and the streams ran foul with 
manufactory refuse. And what manufactures have 
done for England they are fast doing for us. 

One more description of the bad time, and I will 
turn to the brighter pictures which our reformer 
draws for us. See, meanwhile, what the railroads 
do for the laborers in the lake-district of England : 

‘For instance. The town of Ulverstone is twelve 
miles from me, by four miles of mountain-road be- 
side Coniston Lake, three through a pastoral valley, 
five by the seaside. A healthier or lovelier walk 
would be difficult to find. 
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“In old times, if a Coniston peasant had any 
business at Ulverstone, he walked to Ulverstone ; 
spent nothing but shoe-leather on the road, drank at 
the streams, and if he spent a couple of batz when 
he got to Ulverstone, ‘it was the end of the world.’ 
But now he would never think of doing such a 
thing! He first walks three miles in a contrary di- 
rection to a railroad-station, and then travels by 
railroad twenty-four miles to Ulverstone, paying two 
shillings fare. During the twenty-four miles transit, 
he is idle, dusty, stupid, and either more hot or cold . 
than is pleasant tohim. In either case he drinks beer 
at two or three of the stations, passes his time between 
them with anybody he can find, in talking without 
having anything to talk of; and such talk always 
becomes vicious. He arrives at Ulverstone, jaded, 
half-drunk, and otherwise demoralized, and three 
shillings, at least, poorer than in the morning. Of 
that sum a shilling has gone for beer, threepence to 
a railway shareholder, threepence in coals, and eigh- 
teen pence has been spent in employing strong 
men in the vile mechanical work of making and 
driving a machine, instead of his own legs to carry 
the drunken lout. The results, absolute loss and 
demoralization to the poor on all sides, and iniquitous 
gain to the rich. Fancy, if you saw the railway offi- 
cials actually employed in carrying the countryman 
bodily on their backs to Ulverstone, what you would 
think of the business! and because they waste ever 
so much iron and fuel besides to do it, you think it 
a profitable one.” ! 

I will not go further with Mr. Ruskin’s negative 
criticism. A hundred details of it I have not cited; 
but I have indicated the essential points of it, which 
hold as true for this country as for England ; name- 
ly, the false distribution of the earth’s produce 
through usury and the power of machinery; the 
certain effect of machinery in displacing the labor- 
er, and the prospect that sooner or later—soon, per- 
haps, in England, and later in the United States—we 
shall see on a national scale what we saw last year 
in our railroad strikes—the armed rising of the la- 
borer against the capitalist ; and with the laborer, 
the criminal and the vagabond bent on bloody revo- 
lution. The leader of the revolutionary communists 
in this city said, a few months ago: “ The Commune, 
as we tried it in Paris in 1871, will come here; it 
will be brought on by the misery and oppression of 
the people. It was the Commune that you saw at 
Pittsburg last year.” ? 

But I am in danger of getting away from Mr. 
Ruskin and “ Fors ;” let us turn at once to his defi- 
nitely constructive effort in criticism, which has occu- 
pied the letters of the last four years, as the destruc- 
tive criticism occupied the first three; and, also, to 
the great scheme of his life, now beginning to be 
made real in lands, and houses, and laborers, the 
establishment of St. George’s Guild, or St. George’s 
Company, as he called it at first and until last Au- 
gust. For all of these letters were written with this 
practical object in view. In the first of them, speak- 
ing of the misery of England, Mr. Ruskin said : 
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“ For my own part, I will put up with this state 
of things, passively, not an hour longer. I am not an 
unselfish person, not an evangelical one; I have no 
particular pleasure in doing good ; neither do I dis- 
like doing it so much as to expect to be rewarded for 
it in another world. But I simply cannot paint, nor 
read, nor look at minerals, nor do anything else I 
like, and the very light of the morning sky, when 
there is any—which is seldom, nowadays, near Lon- 
don—has become hateful to me, because of the mis- 
ery that I know of, and see signs of, where I know 
it not, which no imagination can interpret too bit- 
terly.” ! 

And a few months later he announced his pur- 
pose as follows, in a promise which, as we shall see, 
he has exceeded in the fulfillment : 

“T am not rich (as people now estimate riches), 
and great part of what I have is already engaged 
in maintaining art-workmen, or for other objects 
more or less of public utility. The tenth of what- 
ever is left to me, estimated as accurately as I can 
(you shall see the accounts), I will make over to you 
in perpetuity, with the best security that English law 
can give, on Christmas-day of this year, with en- 
gagement to add the tithe of whatever I can earn 
afterward. Who else will help, with little or much? 
The object of such fund being to begin, and gradu- 
ally—no matter how slowly—to increase, the buying 
and securing of land in England, which shall be culti- 
vated by Englishmen, with their own hands and such 
help of force as they can find in wind and wave. 

“ We will try to make some small piece of Eng- 
lish ground beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. We 
will have no steam-engines upon it, and no railroads ; 
we will have no untended or unthought-of creatures 
upon it ; none wretched but the sick ; none idle but 
the dead. We will have no ‘ liberty’ upon it ; but 
instant obedience to known law and appointed per- 
sons ; no equality upon it, but recognition of every 
betterness that we can find, and reprobation of ev- 
ery worseness. When we want to go anywhere, 
we will go there quietly and safely—not at forty 
miles an hour, in the risk of our lives; when we 
want to carry anything anywhere, we will carry it 
either on the Lacks of beasts, or on our own, or in 
carts or boats ; we will have plenty of flowers and 
vegetables in our garden, plenty of corn and grass 
in our fields—and few bricks. We will have some 
music and poetry ; the children shall learn to dance 
to it and sing it—perhaps some of the old people, 
in time, may also. . . . Little by little, some higher 
art and imagination may manifest themselves among 
us, and feeble rays of science may dawn for us. 
Botany, though too dull to dispute the existence of 
flowers ; and history, though too simple to question 
the nativity of men—nay, even perhaps an uncalcu- 
lating and uncovetous wisdom, as of rude magi, pre- 
senting, at such nativity, gifts of gold and frankin- 
cense,”? ;, 

What an exquisite burst of poetry is that ! and is 
it nothing more than poetry? Or might these ideas, 
if put in practice once more, prove to be, after all, 
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nothing novel, but only the “carrying out of what has 
been done already ?”’ Is it quite inconceivable that 
others should be found to give as Mr. Ruskin has 
given—if not so abundantly, yet in the same spirit 
and for the same purpose ? 

‘* To divert a little of the large current of Eng- 
lish charity and justice from watching disease to 
guarding health, and from the punishment of crime 
to the reward of virtue; to establish here and there 
exercise-grounds instead of hospitals, and training- 
schools instead of penitentiaries, is not, if you will 
slowly take it to heart, a frantic imagination.” ! 

Elsewhere he sums up as follows the object of 
his foundation : 

‘*The object of the society is to buy land in Eng- 
land, and thereon to train into the healthiest and 
most refined life possible as many Englishmen, Eng- 
lishwomen, and English children, as the land we pos- 
sess can maintain in comfort ; to establish for them 
and their descendants a national store of continually 
augmenting wealth, and to organize the government of 
the persons and the administration of the properties 
under laws which shall be just to all, and secure in 
their inviolable foundation on the law of God.”?* 

And again : 

‘“* We will, indeed, try to make some small piece 
of English ground beautiful ; and, if sufficient help 
come, many such pieces of ground ; and on these 
we will put cottage dwellings, and educate the la- 
borer’s children in a certain manner. But that is not 
founding a colony. It is only agreeing to work on 
a certain system.” # 

And further, as to the character of the founda- 
tion : 

“The St. George’s Company reclaims land for 
the public good, and no more asks whether its work 
| is to ‘ pay,’ in reclaiming a rock into a field, than in 
quarrying one into a cathedral.”* “It isa gift. It 
is not an investment. It is a frank and simple gift 
to the British people—nothing of it is to come back 
to the giver. 

“ But, also, nothing of it is to be lost... . It is 
to be spent in dressing the earth and keeping it—in 
feeding human lips, in clothing human bodies, in 
kindling human souls.” § 

Who are to receive this gift? Not the worth- 
less, but the deserving. Mr. Ruskin sees clearly the 
common mistake of philanthropists upon this point. 
He says: 

“Benevolent persons are always, by preference, 
busy on the essentially bad, and exhaust themselves 
in efforts to get maximum intellect from cretins and 
maximum virtue from criminals. Meantime they 
take no care to ascertain (and, for the most part, 
when ascertained absolutely refuse to remove) the 
continuous sources of cretinism and crime.” ® 

Coming now to the details of the plan, Mr. Rus- 
kin explains : 

“I do not care where the land is nor of what 
quality. I would rather it should be poor, for I want 
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space more than food. I will make the best of it 
that I can at once by wage-labor, under the best ag- 
ricultural advice. . . . The St. George’s Company is 
to be consistently monastic in its principles of labor, 
and to work for the redemption of any desert land, 
without other idea of gain than the certainty of fu- 
ture good to others. I should best like a bit of marsh- 
land of small value, which I would trench into al- 
ternate ridge and canal, changing it all into solid 
land, and deep water, to be farmed in fish. If, in- 
stead, I get a rocky piece, I shall first arrange reser- 
voirs for rain, then put what earth is sprinkled on it 
into workable masses ; and ascertaining, in either 
case, how many mouths the gained spaces of ground 
will easily feed, put upon them families chosen for 
me by old landlords, who know their people, and 
can send me cheerful and honest ones, accustomed to 
obey orders, and live in the fear of God. Whether 
the fear be Catholic or Church-of-England, or Pres- 
byterian, I do not in the least care, so that the fami- 
ly be capable of any kind of sincere devotion, and 
conscious of the sacredness of order. If any young 
couples of the higher classes choose to accept such 
rough life, I would rather have them for tenants 
than any others. 

“ Tenants, I say, and at long lease if they behave 
well, with power eventually to purchase the piece of 
land they live on for themselves, if they can save the 
price of it; the rent they pay, meanwhile, being the 
tithe of the annual produce to St. George’s Fund. 
The modes of the cultivation of the land are to be un- 
der the control of the overseer of the whole estate, . .. 
but the tenants shall build their own houses to their 
own minds, under certain conditions as to materials 
and strength, and have for themselves the entire 
produce of the land, except the tithe aforesaid. Each 
family will at first be put on its trial for a year, with- 
out any lease of the land ; if they behave well they 
shal! have a lease for three years; if through that 
time they satisfy their officers, a life-long lease with 
power to purchase.” ! 

And how shall the labor be done? 

“ What is required of the members of St. George’s 
Company is, not that they should never travel by 
railroads, nor that they should abjure machinery, but 
that they should never travel unnecessarily, or in 
wanton haste ; and that they should never do with a 
machine what can be done with hands and arms 
while hands and arms are idle.”* And again: “ All 
machinery needful in ordinary life to supplement 
human or animal labor may be moved by wind or 
water; while steam ... . may only be employed 
justifiably under extreme or special conditions of 
need—as for speed on main lines of communication, 
and for raising water from great depths, or other 
work beyond human strength.” * 

Briefly, therefore, “on the estates of the society, 
wind, water, and animal force, are to be the only mo- 
tive powers employed; and there is to be as little 
trade or importation as possible—the utmost simpli- 


city of life and restriction of possession being com- 
bined with the highest attainable refinement of tem- 
per and thought. Everything that the members of 
any household can sufficiently make for themselves 
they are so to make, however clumsily ; but the car- 
penter and smith, trained to perfectest work in wood 
and iron, are to be employed on the parts of houses 
and implements in which finish is essential to 
strength. The ploughshare and spade must be made 
by the smith, and the roof and floors by a carpenter ; 
but the boys of the house must be able to make ei-, 
ther a horseshoe or a table.” ! 

As to education and reading, some pretty hard 
doctrine for most of us is laid down by Mr. Ruskin: 

‘** The children will be required to attend training- 
schools for bodily exercise and music, with other ed- 
ucation. . . . Every household will have its library, 
given it from the fund, and consisting of a fixed 
number of volumes—some constant, the others cho- 
sen by each family out of a list of permitted books, 
from which they afterward may increase their library 
if they choose. The formation of this library for 
choice, by a republication of classical authors in 
standard forms, has long been a main object with 
me. No newspapers, nor any books but those 
named in the annually-renewed lists, are to be al- 
lowed in any household. In time I hope to get a 
journal published containing notice of any really im- 
portant matters taking place in this or other coun- 
tries in the closely-sifted truth of them.” ? 

Of discipline Mr. Ruskin’s ideas are, perhaps, 
more concisely put in this passage than in any other 
I can quote: 

‘* The first essential point in the education given 
to the children will be the habit of instant, finely ac- 
curate, and totally unreasoning obedience to their fa- 
thers, mothers, and tutors : the same precise and un- 
questioning submission being required from heads 
of families to the officers set over them. The sec- 
ond essential will be the understanding of the nature 
of honor, making the obedience solemn and con- 
stant. In our present state of moral disorganization 
it might, indeed, seem as if it would be impossible 
either to secure obedience or explain the sensation 
of honor; but the instincts of both are native in 
man, and the rodts of them cannot wither, even un- 
der the dust-heap of modern liberal opinions. My 
settlers, you will observe, are to be young people 
bred on old estates ; my commandants will be vet- 
eran soldiers; and it will be soon perceived that 
pride based on servitude to the will of another is far 
loftier and happier than pride based on servitude to 
humor of one’s own.” * 

And as to the laws of the community : 

** Most of these will be merely old English laws 
revived ; and the rest Florentine or Roman. None 
will be instituted but such as have already been in 
force among great nations.” ¢ 

I have now quoted enough, I think, to make clear 
exactly what in the main Mr. Ruskin is trying to do 
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with St. George’s Fund, to which his first gift was 
seven thousand pounds, made over on Christmas-day 
of 1871. Let us see what success his appeal for sub- 
scriptions has had. In December, 1873, he writes : 

“Three years have passed since I began these 
letters; . . . and, as a result of my begging for 
money, I have got upward of two hundred pounds. 
. . + Had I been a swindler, the British public 
would delightedly have given me two hundred thou- 
sand pounds instead of two hundred, of which I 
might have returned them, by this time, say, the 
quarter, in dividends ; spent a hundred and fifty 
thousand pleasantly myself, at the rate of fifty thou- 
sand a year ; and announced, in this month’s report, 
with regret, the failure of my project, owing to the 
unprecedented state of commercial affairs induced 
by strikes, unions, and other illegitimate combina- 
tions among the workmen, 

“And the most curious part of the business is, 
that I fancy I should have been a much more happy 
and agreeable member of society, spending my fifty 
thousand a year thus, in the way of business, than I 
have been in giving away my own seven thousand, 
and painfully adding to it this collection of two hun- 
dred for a piece of work that is to give me a great 
deal of trouble, and be profitable only to other peo- 
ple. ... 

“It may be that I have not brought my plan 
rightly before the public yet. ‘A bad thing will pay 
if you put it properly before the public,’ wrote a 
first-rate man of business, the other day, to one of 
my friends. But what the final results of putting 
bad things properly before the public will be to the 
exhibition of them, and the public also, no man of 
business that I am acquainted with is yet aware.” * 

Five months later Mr. Ruskin writes this pas- 
sage, which in its ‘‘ prevailing pathos” is very 
touching : 

“*I believe at this moment the reason my voice 
has an uncertain sound, the reason that this design 
of mine stays unhelped, and that only a little group 
of men and women, moved chiefly by personal re- 
gard, stand with me in a course so plain and true, is 
that I have not yet given myself to it wholly, but 
have halted between good and evil, and sit still at 
the receipt of custom, and am always looking back 
from the plough. . . . It is true, indeed, that I have 
given the half of my goods and more to the poor ; it is 
true also that my work at Oxford is not a matter of 
pride but of duty with me ; it is true that I think it 
wiser to live what seems to other people a rational 
and pleasant, not an enthusiastic life; and that I 
serve my servants at least as much as they serve me. 
But, all this being so, I find there is yet something 
wrong: I have no peace, still less ecstasy.”* And 
again: “* Whosoever of you forsaketh not a// that 
he hath, cannot be my disciple.’ And you yourself, 
who have a house among the lakes, and rooms at 
Oxford, and pictures, and books, and a Dives dinner 
every day, how about all that? 

“ Yes, you may well ask—and I answer very dis- 
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tinctly and frankly, that, if once I am convinced 
(and it is not by any means unlikely I should be so) 
that to put all these things into the hands of others, 
and live myself in a cell at Assisi, or a shepherd’s 
cottage in Cumberland, would be right and wise, 
under the conditions of human life and thought with 
which I have to deal—very assuredly I will do so.” ! 

That, indeed, Mr. Ruskin has now gone far tow- 
ard doing ; having, with due forethought and pur- 
pose, spent or given away his fortune to that extent 
that it is to yield him henceforward but one pound per 
diem. His publication of his private accounts with 
those of St. George’s Fund, hitherto one of the most 
curious features of Fors, is to be made no longer in 
that work, but to be forwarded upon separate sheets 
to the subscribers, and to be purchasable annually 
by the public. 

And now, in closing, let us see what has actually 
been done toward the establishment of St. George’s 
Guild. Under date of November 28, 1875, Mr. Rus- 
kin says : 

“ During these five years very signal distress has 
visited me: . . . everything I have set hand to has 
been unprosperous ; much of it even calamitous ; dis- 
appointment, coupled with heavy money-loss, hap- 
pening in almost every quarter to me, and casting dis- 
credit on all I attempt. . . . Under which conditions 
I proceed in my endeavor to remodel the world, with 
more zeal, by much, than at the beginning of the year 
1871. . . . Although,” he adds, ‘‘ I would give any- 
thing to be quit of the whole business ; and therefore 
I am certain it is not ambition, nor love of power, 
nor anything but absolute, mere compassion, that 
drags me on.” * 

-But in the same letter he tells us that ‘‘ the St. 
George’s Company is now distinctly in existence ; 
formed of about twenty accepted companions, . . . to 
whom the entire property of the company legally be- 
longs, and who have the right at any moment to de- 
pose the master, and dispose of the property in any 
manner they think fit.” Mr. Ruskin is himself, of 
course, the master, and duly subject to reélection as 
such, The trustees of the fund are Sir Thomas 
Acland and the Right Hon. William Cowper-Tem- 
ple; but they are not responsible for the conduct or 
the principles of the scheme. “ They simply under- 
take the charge of the money and land given to the 
St. George’s Fund; certify to the public that it is 
spent or treated for the purposes of that fund in the 
manner stated in my accounts of it; and, in the 
event of my death, hold it for such fulfillment of its 
purposes as they may then find possible.” * 

Finally, in September, 1876, Mr. Ruskin reports 
his first tenants on the first bit of ground acquired 
by the guild, a piece of “noble crystalline rock” at 
Barmouth. By the end of the year the subscriptions 
to the fund, other than his own, had amounted to 
nearly twenty-five hundred pounds. In April, 1877, 
he invested twelve hundred pounds of this in the 
purchase of thirteen acres near Sheffield, rentable to 
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workmen at three per cent. ; and he adds, with some 


exultation : 

“Here is at last a little piece of England given 
into the English workman’s hand, and Heaven's.” 
And in Worcestershire, too, St. George has ownings, 
and is not without difficulties, already, in the way of 
their management. 

“‘One of the men whom I had ready for this 
Worcestershire land, being ordered, for trial, to do 
a little bit of rough work in Yorkshire, threw up 
the task at once, writing me a long letter, of which 
one sentence was enough for me—that ‘ he would do 
his share, but no more.’ These infernal notions 
of equality and independence are so rooted now, 


even in the best men’s minds, that they don’t so | 


much as know even what obedience or fellowship 
mean.” 

There were also many legal difficulties in the way 
of Mr. Ruskin’s foundation ; among the latest of these 
was one of nomenclature : 

‘* Since we take no dividend, we cannot be regis- 
tered as a company, but only a society, institute, 
chamber, or the like. Having for some time felt 
that the title of ‘company’ was becoming every day 
more disgraceful, . .. I am of opinion that the sooner 
we quit ourselves of this much-dishonored title the 
better ; and I have written to our solicitors that they 
may register us under the title of St. George’s Guild, 
and that the members of the Guild shall be called 
St. George’s Guildsmen and Guildswomen.” ! 

Last November he reported some difficulties “in 
the first organization of the work at Abbey Dale. . . . 
The root of all mischief is, of course, that the master 
is out of the way, and the men, in his absence, tried 
at first to get on by vote of the majority. It is, at 
any rate, to be counted as no small success that 
they have entirely convinced themselves of the im- 


possibility of getting on in that popular manner, 
| and that they will be glad to see me when I can get 
| there”! 

In the January letter of this year he wrote : 

| “The business at Abbeydale can in no wise be 
| put on clear footing till our guild is registered, and 
| I have been warned of some further modifications 

needful in our memorandum for registry.” * 
| With which citation from the last-printed words 
| of Mr. Ruskin that reached us before his recent 

nearly mortal illness, we may take leave of him for 
| the present, with hopes that he may be able to tell 

us, in the new series of “Fors,” that he began 

with the present year, more of his working plans of 
| reform. And we may close his letters, I hope, with 
| this clear perception: that after setting aside all of 
| Mr. Ruskin’s “ peculiar theories,” the thing that he 
| is doing is what all great reformers have actually 
| done, and will continue to do ; namely, he is striving 

to persuade men that honest living is still possible in 

the world, and to help them toward it. 

“The very gist and essence of everything St. 

George orders is that it shall zot be new, and not an 
| experiment ; but the redeclaration and redoing of 
things that have been known and practised success- 
| fully since Adam’s time.” 
| And upon those superior persons who tell us, in 
| scorn, that they have ‘‘given Ruskin up,” we must 
| pass, I think, the sentence of the Vulgate upon peo- 
| ple who “ speak evil of the things they understand 

not:” In corruptione sua peribunt, While for our- 
| selves, less superior, and perhaps therefore more do- 


| cile toward those who are striving to make honest 


living still possible upon the earth, let us bear in 
| mind this saying from the same book: “If there 
| be any virtue, and if there be any praise,’ think 


upon these things.” 





SUMMER WINDS. 


WEET are the summer days that come with tender 
shining, 

Sweet are the wandering winds that visit me repining : 

The bloom, the song, the grace of all the year they capt- 
ure, 

And fill this desert place with unimagined rapture. 


Prisoner of hopeless pain, in lengthening chains I lan- 
guish ; 

Day still renews the strain of night’s unuttered anguish ; 

I lie beneath His rod, His bolts and bars surround me, 

Yet the sweet winds of God with healing touch have 
found me. 


O welcome wind that comes His gracious law fulfilling, 

In you the brown bee hums, the sky-lark’s song is thrill- 
ing ; 

Voices of wood and field your whispering voice dis- 
closes, 

And in your breath revealed I find the summer's roses. 
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| They have not lent their bloom to comfort me more 


nearly, 

And in my silent room no bird has caroled cheerly, 

Yet while your light caress, O wind of heaven, woos 
me, 

Nor rose nor singing-bird its sweetness doth refuse me. 


Blow through my fevered brain, soft breath, and cool its 
burning ; 

Speak, soothing voice, again, and hush the wild heart's 
yearning ; 

Though in the floods I stand, and deep waves overflow 
me, 

Show me my Father’s hand, His loving-kindness show 
me. 


Truly I will not doubt that love shall yet avail me, 

My fear I will cast out, nor let despair assail me : 

Blow, summer winds, away the black cloud of repining— 
My heart lies still to-day, to feel the tender shining. 
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PARIS AND MAY. 


DO not believe that the Café de la Paix is the 

centre of the world, but I know an American 
who does. “Sit here half an hour daily, my friend,” 
he says, “and in the course of the year you will see 
everybody who is anything on this mundane sphere 
drift by you. You can judge them, too, from your 
coigne of vantage, as you can nowhere else. Each one 
fancies himself or herself lost in the crowd, and the 
cleverest drops the mask. The judge lays aside his 
severity, the prude her smirk, the hypocrite his guile, 
the man of affairs his worried look and hunted air. 
When they get out here, into this great current on 
the Paris boulevards, they feel as free and easy as if 
they were—in the middle of the ocean,” continues 
the friend, struggling for a comparison. “And you 
can just study them at your will, You can take a 
fresh type from a new nation every day for your 
analysis. Turk to-day, Yankee to-morrow, black- 
browed and scowling revolutionist from South Ameri- 
can plains the next day, cool and collected English- 
man a week from date, and sinuous John Chinaman 
a month hence: there is unfailing store. They all 
go by here; the globe seems to revolve around this 
establishment, and to allow its patrons a view of the 
different characteristics of the human species with- 
out giving themselves the trouble and fatigue of 
travel.” 

At night, when a flood of electric light sweeps 
down across the great Place de l’Opéra, setting out 
in bold relief against a dark background the massive 
portal of the National Academy of Music, and the 
shapely walls of the Grand Hotel, the Café de la 
Paix is thronged. Certainly the crowds are cosmo- 
politan ; all languages are spoken, all politics dis- 
cussed. In this café the adherents of the late house 
of Bonaparte most do congregate; but they are 
hustled by people who represent the red republic in 
their own country, or by Prussians who were at Se- 
dan, or by Mexicans from Querétaro ; and, on pleas- 
ant May afternoons, when the sparrows are half mad 
with joy, in the long line of trees opposite the ca/¢4, 
where the old women in the newspaper kiosks are 
folding the wares which they have just received, 
damp from the presses, and when Alphonse and 
Dieudonné scamper furiously hither and yon among 
the five hundred ladies and gentlemen seated be- 
neath the awning, and waiting to be served, the 
scene is more brilliant, varied, vivacious, piquant, 
and amusing, than any other that can be found on 
the same number of square feet of space in the 
hemispheres. People lounge on the Prado, in Ma- 
drid ; they exercise violently in Hyde Park, in Lon- 
don ; they strut and ogle Unter den Linden, in Ber- 
lin ; they languish, flirt, and intrigue, on the Ring, 
in Vienna ; but they promenade on the Paris boule- 
vards, 

The ghost of pale ex#ui never haunts the prome- 


nader in Lutetia. Long ago the Gaul discovered that | 


to divide a city into two quarters, one devoted exclu- 





sively to business, the other to residence, was an in- 
vention of the enemy—a trick calculated to sow dis- 
sension in the family—and he avoided it. He builds 
his towns with shops and residences in the same 
streets, but he scatters elegance everywhere; he 
carries the beauty of the park and the forest into the 
humblest quarters, and he never lunches “ down- 
town.” Never does he waste tedious hours slow- 
ly crawling “homeward,” stopping, from very weari- 
ness, in some gilded club, where he is perhaps drawn, 
almost before he is aware, into the vortex of dissipa- 
tion. Even if he is a commercial magnate, his home 
is on the floor over his office, and he can at any mo- 
ment step from the arid atmosphere of parchment 
and copying-ink into the pleasant sunshine of his 
wife’s smiles, and can hear the music of his children’s 
voices. The result is, that there are few streets in 
Paris filled with dull and dingy warehouses, which, 
at six o’clock in the evening, are hermetically closed, 
like sepulchres in New Orleans. In every corner 
there are light and life, innocent gayety, and abundant 
amusement. The stranger fecls none of the loneli- 
ness which overcomes him, which seems to stop the 
beating of his heart, in London, or which settles 
heavily upon him in Vienna, where the steady mem- 
bers of the population appear to go to bed at eight 
o'clock in the evening. When other great cities sleep, 
Paris wakes; the cool breeze which rarely fails at 
eventide, from April to December, puts life into the 
limbs, and the laziest mortal feels inclined to prome- 
nade. Gleams of light, echoes of music, perfume of 
flowers, laughter of merry crowds, all encourage and 
tempt him on. His pulse, as Paul Féval says, beats 
one hundred and twenty to the minute. He feels 
emancipated, enlarged, inspired. No plodding mor- 
tal who comes over-seas, worn down with brain- 
work, frightened at symptoms, imaginary or real, of 
incipient paralysis, crippled in wind and limb in the 
terrible, unremitting transatlantic race for fortune, 
ever quits Paris without grateful comments on the 
rest which it has given him. He emerges from it as 
from a Turkish bath, elastic and refreshed. He 
never feels the depression usually attendant upon 
residence in a great city while he is in Lutetia. Un- 
less he is impatient of the very repose which he 
needs, unless he rebels against the health slowly but 
surely returning to him, he goes away immensely 
benefited. 

He who walks across Paris of a fine May morn- 
ing, from the super-central Café de la Paix to the ex- 
quisite Park Monceau, and out through the long lines 
of palatial mansions, past the Triumphal Arch, into 
the Bois, where sun and shade make checker-work 
on the sand in the long, tree-bordered avenues, finds 
it difficult to persuade himself that he is in a great 
city. Provincial quiet everywhere ; the profound 
peace of the village street—yet in a mighty metropo- 
lis. The thousands of carriages so lightly press the 
macadam that one hears only a confused murmur, as 
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of waves breaking on a beach far away. In the very 
centre of Paris, in the merry month of May, an in- 
valid may find absolute tranquillity, and air and sun- 
shine as refreshing as those of Florida in mid-winter. 


| elations of the fact that other communities, living 


Extreme heats are rare; July and August sometimes | 


bring them, but they slink away, as if ashamed of 
themselves. They never linger after nightfall, and 
only at rare intervals does the festive mosquito dare 
to present his bill, wherein he differs from the polite 
but somewhat over-keen Paris landlord. 

Queen Paris likes the stranger, although she gen- 
erally professes to find him eccentric, and, whenever 
he transgresses any of her somewhat absurd conven- 
tions, she mildly intimates that he is insane. De- 
spite her oft-repeated criticisms, however, she allows 
him to do exactly as he pleases ; and, if she is aston- 
ished to see the Englishman affront her serene skies 
with umbrella and mackintosh, she is too civil to tell 
him of it to his face. Great is her joy, nevertheless, 
in little quips and sly laughs behind his back ; and 
sometimes she pillories him in vaudeville, sweetly 
unconscious that her citizens are quite as ridiculous 
in the eyes of John Bull as he can possibly be in 
theirs. She insists that the English are by nature 
droll, and, if her inmost thought could be fathomed, 
it would be discovered that she regards all other for- 
eigners as inclined to perversion of proper and nat- 


ural ways. But she summons a fund of charity, and, 





graciously forgiving them their shortcomings, wel- 
comes them heartily. The beatific expression of a 
bourgeois, who gazes at a group of tourists admiring 


some special beauty of the great capital, cannot be 
described. It has something positively religious in 
it. The dourgeois seems inexpressibly contented that 
the outside world is not so fair as the domain in 
which his lot has been fixed ; and he listens with a 
mild incredulity to the rhapsodies of any foreigner 
who dares to hint that the land of the orange and 
the palm is fairer than the country where winter 
hangs heavily five months in the year, and where the 
only colors in the skies are delicate blues and ethe- 
real grays. And his final argument, if he be led 
into discussion, is always the same: “‘ This must be 
a better place than your home; if it is not, why do 
you come here?” 

The self-confidence of an elderly nation is al- 
ways somewhat amusing. A community which is 
the growth of a thousand years, which has been for 
centuries moulded in the same mould, refuses with 
scorn to borrow anything from the manners of an- 
other country. It criticises those manners with 
grave, supercilious air, as defects due to inferior 
education, or to climate, or diet, and now and then 
it cannot refrain from satirizing them. The French, 
who are poor travelers—and are the more disinclined 


| far in advance of the mass of the nation. 





to journey because they fancy that all the world 
comes to them—are very salient examples of the 
above-mentioned self-confidence. 


That all nations | ory of imperial splendor. 


under almost totally dissimilar laws and in very dif- 
ferent climates, were excelling them in culture and 
progress. But this the masses speedily forgot ; and, 
if the men of culture remembered it, they took great 
care to say nothing about it. The surprise of the 
Parisian, when he finds that some good can come 
out of Nazareth, is betrayed by his cynical remark, 
“ Well, that isn’t badly done, after all /” 

The stranger troubles himself but little about 
what Paris thinks of him. He uses the capital very 
much as if it were his. ‘“ When I walk down the 
Boulevard Haussmann of a morning,” once said an 
American to me, “I feel as if I owned it.” It isa 
kind of stately pleasure-house, this Paris, which the 
man of taste decrees himself, which he occupies 
when it pleases him, and which he can quit with- 
out even taking the trouble to close his house, or 
give his servants warning. From time to time the 
Parisian grumbles because strangers usurp the best 
places at the theatre and crowd all the fashionable 
restaurants. A lady friend told me that she was once 
complaining to a French lady of the difficulty of get- 
ting good seats at the Grand Opéra. ‘ Think how 
much more aggravating it must be for us, my dear,” 
said the French lady, with a malicious twinkle in her 
eyes; ‘‘we built the Opéra for our own use, and 
now we find ourselves crowded out of it by foreign- 
ers.” The narrow-minded shopkeeper, who goes 
out only once a week with his family, does not con- 
ceal his disgust at finding the invading traveler eve- 
rywhere ; yet he is up betimes in the morning await- 
ing, with smiling face, the advent of the very per- 
sons whose proximity he had found so disagreeable 
on the previous evening. If he could have his way, 
he would compel the noble foreigner to disgorge his 
lucre all at once, and would then conduct him by 
special train outside the city limits—except always 
during the Exhibition. The stranger must be al- 
lowed to remain until that festival is finished, for 
Paris wishes animation, variety, and babel. Such is 
the shopkeeper’s sentiment. 

There are plenty of liberals of cosmopolitan 
thought among the French politicians and men of 
business, who have been most active in arranging 
the present international /ée in Paris. They are 
They are 
anxious to learn and to teach, to compete sharply, 
with respect for their adversaries, and with knowl- 
edge of their own shortcomings. They are actuated 
by sincere desire for the glorification of the new and 
victorious republic, whose policy should be pacific, 
and whose victory has been over her own spirit, 
and there is naught but good-will in their progres- 
sion. If they have an ambition, it is that the Exhi- 
bition of 1878 should in every particular excel that 
of 1867. They hope to sweep away even the mem- 
They are determined that 


do not move forward according to French plans and | republican fireworks shall be brighter, that republi- 
in the direction taken by the Gauls, is to Frenchmen | can art-displays shall be more noble, that republican 


a mystery. Nothing more shocked and surprised 
them than the International Exhibition of 1867. 


They had, during that colossal fair, momentary rev- | 


Paris shall be more beautiful, than an emperor and 
his satellites could have made them. 
Thus far they have amply fulfilled their inten- 
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tions. The palaces which have arisen on the Champ 
de Mars are dreams of beauty as compared with the 
hideous “ gasometer” of 1867. The stately walls of 
the edifice on the Trocadéro plateau were equaled 
by nothing in Napoleon III.’s “ peep-show.” Every 
imperial and royal government of consequence in 
the world has without hesitation accepted the invita- 
tion of the republic to share in her rejoicings. Ger- 
many comes limping in at the last moment, no doubt 
glad of a chance to participate in the art-department, 
where she can do herself credit, without contributing 
to the industrial section, where her poverty would 
become wofully apparent. A sad lesson was learned 
by the German Empire at Philadelphia, in 1876—a 
lesson which all powers devoid of military glory would 
do well to profit by—which Austro-Hungary took 
to heart when her financial crash came in 1873, and 
which Spain is vainly endeavoring to commit to 
memory. You cannot have your cake and eat it 
too, gentlemen of the cloak and sword! If you will 
persist in drawing into the military channel all the 
power, force, and glory, of the nation, you must ex- 
pect to see your fields barren and deserted, save by 
poor, faithful women, whom your detestable govern- 
ment treats like pack-horses. You must expect, if 
you spend millions on the walls of Strasburg, to hear 
wails from the working-men of Nuremberg, and to 
see want and corruption stalk hand-in-hand over 
the ruins of unused manufactories. 

“ Pax vobiscum,” says the old man eloquent, from 
his nook in the Rue de Clichy, as he surveys the as- 
Victor 


sembled nations, and accepts their homage. 
Hugo is one of the central figures of this republican 


Exhibition. Eleven years ago his voice was but 
faintly heard, as it called through the din of drums, 
of trumpets braying praises to the false Cesar ; of 
cymbals clashing in honor of King William and Bis- 
marck, who were at that early day laughing in their 
sleeves ; of cannon thundering salutes to the dull- 
eyed sultan, who has since been forced by cruel Fate 
to resign his empire and to fly to Mohammed’s arms. 
Napoleon is gone, and Abdul-Aziz has sunk into the 
sea of oblivion; but the,old man of the Rue de 
Clichy is still hale and hearty. In the days of exile 
he foresaw the downfall of the usurper, and prophe- 
sied it. When it had come ; when the red glare of 
Sedan had lighted up all Europe ; when the Com- 
mune, with its agony and fiery storm, had come and 
gone—the old man cried, “ Peace! peace!” He 
prayed for amnesty, for reconciliation, for forgive- 
ness ; he calmed the passions of the nation. Serene 
and magnificent in his humility and devotion, he sits 
to-day on the Olympus which the world has volun- 
tarily accorded him, and with no feeble hand he 
strikes his lyre, and sings of peace. Enemies be- 
low him, enviously dazzling their weak eyes in the 

reflection of his splendor, accuse him of bathos, and 
call him a trimmer and a charlatan. But the old 
man does not hearthem. As he sits, enthroned and | 
acclaimed, he sees a vision of a golden future, which, 
alas! say never come, but in the realization of 
which he firmly believes. He sees the “ United 
States of Europe ” arising slowly from the ruins of | 





old governments, of dead formulas, of wrecked su- 
perstitions ; he sees the resistless hand toppling all 
sham monarchs and pretentious usurpers to their fall. 
The dawn of a new era is at hand; he is ready to 
say his mune dimittis, but he will not say it as long 
as his voice and hand can be of any use. And with 
what virile energy he throws himself upon the labor 
of organizing the intellectual /é#es at hand! He 
presides at the centenary anniversary of the death 
of Voltaire, and eulogizes the great mind which 
sent its influence, subtile and almost invisible, along 
the current of thought in the eighteenth century, to 
accomplish changes which would once have been 
deemed miraculous. Not content with this, he agrees 
to be the president of the congress at which the lit- 
erary interests of all the nations are to be compared, 
discussed, and aided. He is to be the president of 
the ‘‘Congress of Poetry,” one of the most novel 
gatherings of the nineteenth century, and comparable 
to nothing in the past since the gatherings of the 
German Meistersingers. His hand is in every great 
ceremony ; his heart beats in unison with every heart 
that longs for peace, and throbs with desire to excel 
in her arts. A gentle and yet a sublime and com- 
manding figure, that of this old man, the father of 
the romantic drama, the liberator of the French lan- 
guage from the swaddling-clothes which had robbed 
it of all plastic grace—the chastiser of the Brumma- 
gem emperor—the soft singer of the joys of the fam- 
ily and of pure and earnest loves. ‘“ We did not 
know how rich France was in great men until the 
republic was given back to us,” said a Frenchman, 
himself eminent, to me one day, as with loving pa- 
triotism he glanced over the distinguished names ap- 
pended to the programme of the Exposition. 

Some of the great men succumbed before the 
battle was over; and who among them was more 
conspicuous, or would have held a prouder place to- 
day, than the last and noblest of the departed—he 
whose heart was broken by the brutalities of the 16th 
of May, capricious, indomitable, cunning, mighty 
Thiers? Many a grave face will turn pale, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of eyes will be wet with tears, 
whenever the name of the good little man is men- 
tioned in the midst of the wild rejoicings of this re- 
publican festival. He ‘‘ should have died hereafter.” 
Nothing could have been more fitting than that, in this 
year when the republic is definitely triumphant, he 
should have been borne to his long home amid the ac- 
clamations of the assembled citizens, But it was not 
to be. He could not even see the completion of his 
work. It was his fate to die in harness, and, as his 
eyes closed upon the world, to see his beloved re- 
public, on which he had bestowed all the maturity 
of his wisdom, and all the passionate ardor of his in- 
tense nature, in greater danger than ever before. 
He died confident, however, that his fellow-citizens 
were ripe for liberty, and that, after a few more sharp 
struggles, they would grasp it firmly. This old 
monarchist, who came late in life to bow humbly at 
the throne of truth, to confess his error, and to show 
the strength of his repentance by a zeal which aston- 
ished France and amazed the world, would have been 
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one of the most noteworthy sights of the Exhibition. 
But he is gone. The petulant, silvery voice is heard 
no more; the alert, lithe, tiny figure, crowned with 
the comical, wizened face, and the white hair, comes 
no more out through the great iron gate in the Place 
Saint-Georges, darts no more hither and yon at Ver- 
sailles as if its threescore years and ten were only a 
score. The “liberator of the territory” is but a 
memory, yet a memory that lingers in the heart of 
the very humblest Frenchman. 

In the Salon of this year, in the Champs Elysées, 
hangs a painting by Jules Garnier representing a 
dramatic episode in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
16th of June, 1877. A month had then elapsed since 
the vindictive faction determined to overthrow the 
republic had come into power, and the moment had 
arrived for the dissolution of the legislative body, in 
order that arbitrary measures might be pursued with- 
out danger of interference. On that memorable 
June day M. de Fourtou mounted the tribune, and 
in the course of a rambling address spoke of the 
National Assembly, which had already become in 
most minds an unregretted thing of the past, as “ the 
liberator of the land.” As the minister spoke these 
words, hundreds of faces turned toward M. Thiers, 
who sat bent together as usual in his modest place; 
hundreds of hands were extended toward him ; and 
hundreds of voices cried, as by one great magnetic 
impulse, ‘‘ The liberator of the land! ’Tis he! ’tis 
he!” For more than five minutes the stormiest ap- 
plause continued, while M. de Fourtou stood aghast 
at the excitement he had created. From that mo- 
ment Thiers was known as “the liberator of the 
land,” and it is the scene at that moment which Gar- 
nier’s picture portrays. The artist has done his work 
with exceeding power, and to the millions of visitors 
who wander through the vast galleries of the Salon 
this painting will have a significance which no other 
can possess. For the great facts of the war, the 
overthrow of the empire, the establishment of the 
republic, the freedom of the territory from Prussian 
domination, are still nearer than any others to the 
hearts of Frenchmen, and will be for many years to 
come. 

Thiers is gone, but Jules Simon survives, and 
takes active part in the Exhibition, which he rightly 
understands as the apotheosis of the republican strug- 
gle. How he strove night and day for years, hoping 
against hope, fighting on when agitation seemed 
worse than useless, none but those nearest him can 
know. Nothing is greater condemnation of the late 
empire than the fact that it failed to enlist such men 
in its service. Indeed, the emperor saw what a pow- 
erful aid Simon would be to him, and endeavored to 
tempt him, but in vain. 
science was never more thoroughly acknowledged 
than by Jules Simon. Not even false professions of 
reform could induce him to wear the imperial coliar. 
He was the man last struck at by the failing hands 
of the Bonapartist leaders ere they went down. 
With what joy they struck him last year from the 
proud place he had reached by the simple force of 
his genius, and his adherence to republican senti- 
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ment! The edict went forth from the conspirators’ 
cabinet, and Premier Simon fell in a night. De 
Broglie and his men were wild with joy. But the 
wave rolled on and on, and blotted out Maitre de 
Broglie and all his aides, and Jules Simon once more 
came into prominence. Philosopher, humanitarian, 
masterly orator, it was astonishing that a reaction 
headed by such acrid and rasping talent as that of 
De Broglie should have swept him down. Hugo, 
Thiers, Simon! These three great names were 
scarcely heard in1867. A host of elegant platitudes, 
lay figures whose outward adornment was striking, 
but which possessed nor aggressive nor resisting force, 
stood in the places which these worthies should have 
occupied. And the French did not see that they 
were governed by men of straw clothed in shadows. 

There is no savage simplicity about the republi- 
cans who have invited the people of the world to 
Paris on the occasion of this great festival. There 
is no look askance at royalty : the shah, the Queen of 
England, his Most Catholic Majesty of Spain, are 
welcome, and magnificently entertained. The Mar- 
shal-President is allowed to lavish five hundred thou- 
sand francs in /ées and dinners, and this is as gener- 
ous as it would be for us to have allowed President 
Grant half a million dollars for similar purposes in 
1876. The Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of 
Agriculture and Commerce are each allowed two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs; and the other 
ministers, and the Presidents of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, may spend one hundred thou- 
sand francs each. The wise, the witty, and the beau- 
tiful from every land are entertained with lavish care : 
music, flowers, marvelgus new lights, paintings, stat- 
ues, poetry, and song, are the features of every en- 
tertainment. From the opening to the close of the 
Exhibition there are to be twenty-six ministerial re- 
ceptions, and an equal number of ministerial dinners, 
each of which will be a memorable festival. The 
empire is outdone: republicanism is the fashion, and 
republicans are rich. M. Menier, a manufacturer 
with a net income from his business of four million 
francs yearly—a colossal fortune in France—rivals 
the splendors of the Arabian Nights in his palace on 
the borders of the Park Monceau. A republican, 
who died the other day, ieft a sum of eighty-six mill- 
ion francs, to be divided among republican heirs. 

As for the p/eds, it was never more satisfied than 
now. Not that it has more money than it had under 
the empire, but its condition is improved, and the 
trammels to progress exist no longer. The govern- 
ment was asked if it would prevent the workmen 
from holding a congress. ‘‘ Certainly not,” was the 
answer. The workers could scarcely believe their 
senses, Were they, then, to be allowed liberty to 
do as they pleased? Could they have a collective 
exhibition of the products of French workmen’s in- 
dustry? Why not? They organized an exhibit 
which is in itself a sufficient refutation of the brutal 
and cynical assertion that they are not fit for the suf- 
frage. What! Shall M. de Philpotte, whose ances- 
tor fought at Jean d’Acre, vote, and shall Alphonse 
Terreneuve, who has been prevented, by circum- 
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stances over which he had no control, from tracing 
his ancestry, but who can produce a most exqui- 
site bronze, or mayhap a wonderful chronometer, or 
possibly a machine combining ingenuity and art in 
highest degree, shall he not vote? Shall not the 
men who build these palatial residences, adorning 
every avenue of Paris, have at least as much to say 
concerning representative government as brainless 
fops, who wag their witless pates out at first-floor 
windows, and chatter of Amanda at the ball, of 
Lola’s Assommoir, and the latest indecency in com- 
edy ? The government knows that the workmen’s 
“collective exhibition” will be the vindication of 
the theory of universal suffrage in France, and hence 
it is not likely to interfere with it. 

Trocadéro was once a desolate, windy plateau, 
across which one did not care about wandering alone 
late at night. To right and left of it, as one stood 
fronting the Seine, one saw dull-gray masses of tall, 
old-fashioned houses, some of which looked as if 
they might contain a mystery. Gardens choked with 
rank weeds surrounded these melancholy dwellings. 
Here and there a long flight of stone steps led up to 
some high balcony, or descended into a subterranean 
recess. Beyond Trocadéro were the peaceful domi- 
ciles of Passy, elegant villas, where artists, actors, and 
literary men, made their homes ; and from the breeze- 
swept height one could see away across the plains, 
over the tops of broad forests, set down between 
pretty villages and towns, to the line of hills on 
which the Prussians placed their cannon in the siege 
of 1871. Many a shell did the Germans land on 
Trocadéro, and in the darker days of the Commune 
an iron hail fell there night and morn. Who that 
passed a few days in Paris in those stirring times 
does not remember the excursions which the careless 
foreigner made to Trocadéro, for the pleasure of 
being shot at, and of watching the hissing iron globes 
as they drowned their terrors in the Seine? A mas- 
sive flight of stone stairs led in those days from the 
top of Trocadéro to the Seine Embankment ; and 
down these steps shells, which had just arrived from 
the Versailles batteries, plunged headlong, as if de- 
lighted to take a bath after their long and somewhat 
exciting journey. Through this leaden shower, Silas 
J. Stebbins and Emilie Maria Brown and Mrs. Jane 
Arthur Higginbottom tranquilly made their way at 
all hours, not even shielding themselves with umbrel- 
las or parasols, bent only on saying, upon their re- 
turn to their hotel, that they had dodged three, five, 
or fifteen shells, as the case might be. I have known 
people to come all the way from London, entering 
Paris by the only line of railway which remained 
open, and spending a few days in dodging the shell 
and solid shot which Papa Thiers’s troops threw into 
Paris, then going away with an air of radiant content 
which was most amusing to witness. 

To-day a huge palace arises on the spot where 
once stood the Communist batteries, and the gray 
walls are decorated with pretty placards, bearing the 
names of popular composers, artists, and actors. Par- 
is secured this palace by paying three out of the eight 
million francs which it has cost the French Govern- 





ment ; and the edifice will prove a treasure. Look- 
ing down the Seine from the Pont de la Concorde, 
the palace melts prettily into the sky-line ; its tow- 
ers, its long, semicircular, lateral galleries, some- 
thing like those of the Church of St. Peter at Rome, 
produce fine effects. The architect could not have 
builded better, had he desired to complete the pict- 
uresqueness of the view from this especial point. 

We miss the splendid sweep and the exquisite 
verdure of Fairmount Park at this Exhibition, but we 
are compensated for their lack by the majestic ave- 
nues on either side of the Seine, the lines of massive 
buildings surrounded with foliage, the Bourbon Pal- 
ace, the Invalides, and long rows of barracks, upon 
whose fronts France wastes more art than she is will- 
ing to bestow on her school-buildings. From the 
masses of miniature forest in the Champs Elysées the 
Palace of Industry arises ; in the warm blue air, lofty 
and superb upon its hill, towers the Triumphal Arch. 
On the left bank of the Seine, the pedestrian, wea- 
ried with his long rambles through the Exhibition, 
may always find a nook where he can seat himself, 
looking out on the smoothly-flowing Seine, along 
which hundreds of tiny steamers and huge barges 
are moving. On the Esplanade of the Invalides an 
unromantic and prosaic “animal-show” is estab- 
lished, and here, four days in the week, one may see 
thousands of blue-bloused farmers, burly of frame 
and red of face, roaring in stentorian voices as they 
point out the merits of the stock. Merry men are 
these French farmers, with no nonsense whatsoever 
in their composition. They take a stern pride in the 
products of their native communes, but look with a 
certain jealousy upon Paris, the absorber, the magi- 
cian, who profits by their labors, and gives them 
comparatively small return. 

Approaching the Champ de Mars by the Avenue 
Rapp or by the Seine bank, the visitor comes pres- 
ently to a long series of semicircular buildings, 
gracefully arranged in the enormous spaces near the 
river's shores. These are annexes devoted to agri- 
culture and horticulture, and are extremely pretty, 
now that the flowers and tropical plants are rejoicing 
in the brilliant summer sunshine. The Champ de 
Mars is transformed. The Military School has dis- 
appeared as by magic. The dreary stretches of sand 
on which the emperor’s troops were sometimes drawn 
up in review, over which the Communist cavalry— 
mechanics mounted on omnibus-horses—were wont 
to gallop, and in which—oh, more sombre memory! 
—trenches were dug to bury the Communists who 
were slaughtered by the regular troops—these sandy 
wastes have been changed into lovely gardens. Here 
is a fernery ; there a mass of artificial rock, beneath 
which is a grotto. Trees and flowering shrubs have 
been brought from a dozen climates, and planted in 
soil which itself came from a far-off section of France. 
Broad avenues lead up to the facade of the palace, 
the two domes at right and left being the only things 
which mar the artistic effect. This palace, which is 
longer than Machinery Hall and the Main Building 
of the Philadelphia Fair would have been if joined 
together, and is of enormous width, has three sec- 
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tions. That on the right, as one enters from the 
bridge over the Seine, is devoted to foreign nations ; 
that on the left, to France. Between the two ex- 
tends a monster art-gallery, cut in two in the middle 
by a vast court-yard, in the centre of which stands 
a pavilion erected by the city of Paris. Between 
the foreign section and the art-gallery is an avenue 
known as the International Street, and it is the fa- 
vorite promenade in the Champ de Mars. Fronting 
on this avenue are the houses of the English Com- 
mission—a dainty, old-fashioned cottage in which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales sometimes hold recep- 
tions; and a second pavilion, erected expressly to 
show the utility of the celebrated “ Doulton-ware ” 
for exterior decoration. Then in regular order there- 
after are ranged specimens of national architecture, 
or fantastic edifices intended to heighten the general 
effect. Canada and the United States err by too 
great simplicity : the American fagade is pretty, and 
that is all that can be said for it. But that is not so 
in the cases of Italy, and Spain, and China, Russia, 
Japan, Switzerland, and various other countries. The 
Italian portal is a marvel of beauty in terra-cotta, 
with polished stone pillars, with arches studded with 
medallions of Boccaccio, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Da Vinci, Cellini, and the sad, sweet face of Savona- 
rola. The Chinese Commission has allowed its ar- 
tists to riot in color, in fiery dragons with dreadful 
eyes and impossible tails, in green monsters fero- 
ciously pursuing red chimeras. The peaked and 


spired pagodas stand out among the rest of the archi- 


tecture with startling effect ; but the Chinese portal 
requires close inspection, for there is an infinity of 
delicate inlaid work upon it. In ivory and in bone 
and precious wood the clever Mongolians have made 
landscapes of singular graphic power. We see the 
mandarin taking his walk surrounded by troops of 
obsequious servants ; the laborer in the fields culti- 
vating rice, or bringing water in the oddest of pails 
strung upon the clumsiest of neck-yokes ; or the al- 
mond-eyed damsel reposing in a cool grove, with her 
maids-of-honor fanning her, or distracting her atten- 
tion from her love-musings to the spectacle of pretty 
birds or of pictures on a scroll. Japan is China’s 
neighbor, and has combined a severe simplicity of 
exterior fagade with richness of exhibit within. The 
massive gates of an ancient temple are represented 
in the Japanese portal, and over the entrance hangs 
a heavy wooden sign, the borders of which are elab- 
orately carved, and on which is painted the single 
word “Japan.” Spain resuscitates Moorish splen- 
dors for her frontage on the International Street, and 
her young monarch seems to have determined to make 
an imposing show at Paris if he has to bankrupt the 
national treasury in order to do it. The Portuguese 
department is a marvel of cream-white plaster-work, 
the entrance representing the door of a Gothic ca- 
thedral. In this pavilion one may feel cool in the 
hottest midsummer hour. Italy and Russia are sep- 
arated from each other merely by a grand nave 
which runs through the palace parallel with the river 
Seine. The Russians have made elaborate provision 
for this Exhibition. One knows not which to admire 





most—the great house, built of unhewed timber, which 
stands at the entrance to the Russian department, or 
the rich displays of jewels, furs, and bronzes, or the 
enormous collection of cereals and agricultural im- 
plements. The Russian house is modeled after one 
which Peter the Great once owned and occupied 
near Moscow. It has a pleasant open gallery at 
the front, whence the visitors can look down on the 
throngs moving restlessly up and down the Rue In- 
ternationale. The odd peaked edifice near the Rus- 
sian department is the work of the Swiss, who proud- 
ly display their national motto, and a model of one 
of the ancient gates at Berne. The Belgians have 
built a huge house of stone from the quarries in their 
native hills; and this imposing structure is orna- 
mented with numerous statues. Austro-Hungary 
has erected a sombre-colored construction, profuse- 
ly decorated with imperial designs, and with the 
names of Austrian and Hungarian writers, paint- 
ers, and sculptors. And Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, exhibit with their accustomed 
taste, which is very high praise. These little coun- 
tries furnish enormous exhibits to every interna- 
tional fair, and arrange them in the most delightful 
fashion. Denmark has a bevy of handsome, lithe 
young guardsmen on duty in her section—dare-devil 
fellows, dressed in blue and white, and stroking their 
straw-colored mustaches with rakish air. All coun- 
tries except, I suppose, Prussia, and the other Ger- 
man states in the Union, have little specimens of 
their army on show in their national sections of the 
Champ de Mars Palace. In the United States de- 
partment blue-coated marines, white-gloved, digni- 
fied, and evidently just a little bored, pace up and 
down. There is a corporal, with a dreadfully vivid 
stripe on his arm, who is, from time to time, called 
by a youthful officer in a braided fatigue-jacket ; and 
this corporal, when he salutes, puts into his arm, as 
he shoots his hand out from his cap, energy enough 
to start a dozen difficult enterprises. The whole 
American character—the dash, the recklessness, the 
nerve—is embodied in that salute. The members 
of the American army are objects of curiosity for 
the French especially, who study them with a keen- 
ness born doubtless of the knowledge of the failure 
of their own troops. The Canadians and the Eng- 
lish are Uncle Sam’s nearest neighbors on the Champ 
de Mars, and little Canada has reason to be proud of 
her smart display. Of England much was naturally 
to be expected, as she is only, at most, a day's jour- 
ney from Paris, and as the most extravagant sums 
have been expended on her exhibit. There is a kind 
of defiance in the lavish manner in which the re- 
sources and splendors of British India are shown 
forth. The vast hall at the entrance of the Champ 
de Mars Palace on the right hand is consecrated to 
this, and Lord Beaconsfield need not be one whit 
ashamed to welcome into such a gorgeous museum 
the sovereign lady whom he has made Empress of 
India. Under the lofty dome arise pagodas, bazaars, 
houses which are dreams of Asiatic luxury and taste, 
models of public works in India, and silks, and satins, 
and pearls, the very multitude of which fatigues the 
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eye. Into this place England has also emptied the 
Indian Museum of London, as she did into the Phil- 
adelphia “ Main Building.” In addition to this 
gem, England or Great Britain occupies about six 
times the space allotted to the United States. Our 
people would gladly have made an exhibition which 
would have compared favorably in quantity as well 
as quality with that of the mother-country, but the 
stupid delays of an inadequate Congress were pow- 
erful preventives. Yet, was it not unwise to allow 
our country, in this great congress of nations, to be 
in the slightest degree overshadowed, especially by 
the power whose commercial rival she is and must 
be for a hundred years to come? America has lost 
the best opportunity likely to be afforded her for per- 
haps a quarter of a century for making an adequate 
display in Europe of her resources. The Agricultu- 
ral Bureau has been allowed to do something, and 
sends a thoroughly satisfactory series of contribu- 
tions ; the “ annex” which contains the contributions 
to the agricultural group from the United States is 
roomy and pleasant, and attracts crowds of visitors. 
But every branch of industry, and especially the me- 
chanical ones, should have been represented on three 
times the present scale. Our display at Philadelphia 
was comprehensive, but it was seen only by our own 
people. Those whom we wish to convince of Amer- 
ican superiority in the mechanic arts are the Euro- 
pean and South American populations, who are to be 
our customers in a nearer future than some dullards 
imagine. 

The French occupy fully as much space in the 
Champ de Mars as all the other nations put together, 
and certainly their department is a wonderful muse- 
um. There is scarcely any branch of industry into 
which these clever, quick-witted people have not 
peered—not one which they have not embellished 
with their instinctive taste ; and, in connection with 
this exhibition, and their share in it, it may be well 
to call to mind the fact that, under the working of 
liberal institutions, there has been an enormous in- 
crease of inventive and imitative force among the 
working-classes here. The standard of intelligence 
is also rising far more rapidly than it did before the 
workman believed that the trammels which hindered 
him from profiting by an education, even if he ac- 
quired it, would be removed. In painting, the Salon 
shows a fine advance over other years on the part of 
the French. But decidedly the best contribution that 
our Gallic friends have made to the fair is their or- 
ganization of the innumerous accessory features. Nev- 





er was exhibition so varied, so really international, 
before. Congress after congress is held, interspersed 
with musical, literary, and scientific festivals. The 
streets of Paris are crowded with spectacled savants | 
from all parts of Europe and from remotest Orient. | 
The Celestial embassador sent from China to her 
Majesty of England has been detailed hither to re- | 


port on all that is rare and curious, and a most faith- 
ful reporter he is, for I remember watching him at a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Stanley, in London, as he 
laboriously traced down, on grandly-figured paper, 
the outlines of the great African map of the Royal 
Geographical Society. The eccentric shah is on his 
way; and it would be certainly surprising, in case 
peace should be the outcome of the present Euro- 
pean dilemma, to see the Czar of Russia and the Sul- 
tan of Turkey hobnobbing together in the salons of 
the grand-vizier. Royal visits are but of minor conse- 
quence, however, by comparison with the arrivals 
of the distinguished composers, singers, actors, paint- 
ers, musicians, from all parts of the world. In the 
great theatre in the Trocadéro Palace—a hall which 
can seat many thousand persons, and which has an 
organ run by steam—there is a gathering of intel- 
lectual gods and goddesses almost every day in the 
pleasant midsummer-time. Music—heavenly maid! 
—receives the first attention at the hands of the mu- 
sic-adoring Parisians, and ten mammoth concerts are 
to be held in the great ‘‘ Salles des Fétes;” while 
an unlimited number of picturesque and popular 
musical festivals, international in character, has al- 
ready begun. From Italy, from Austria, from Spain, 
from Belgium, and Holland and Germany, come 
musicians of all classes and recognized conditions, 
eager in emulation. Interspersed among these har- 
monious gatherings are lectures by men of all na- 
tions on every conceivable subject, and the Postal 
Congress is displaced by the Congrés Géographique, 
which, in its turn, gives way to a congress on money, 
weights and measures, which is set aside for a con- 
gress of Americans and Frenchmen, on the subject 
of a commercial treaty, and so on, until the very 
brain tires. If you care about international discus- 
sions upon argriculture, public hygiene, industrial 
and artistic property, institutions for saving money, 
philology, political economy, meteorology, medical 
service in armies, or analytical anatomy, you may 
come and discuss and air your views, until the doors 
of the Exposition close, on the last day of October. 
The city of Paris proposes to treat the simplest of her 
guests in true republican fashion, as well as the most 
renowned, for she has organized grand out-of-door 
JSétes for the late summer and early autumn, in which 
every one can participate. All the principal avenues 
and parks will be deluged with the brilliancy of the 
electric light ; the genius of M. Alphand, the Direc- 
tor of Public Works, has exhausted itself in efforts to 
prove that magnificence is not the special appurte- 
nance of a corrupt court, but may belong to a latter- 
day republic as well. How vastly wiser are the 
French of to-day in celebrating their political prog- 
ress in this fashion, than their forefathers, who trans- 
formed the Champ de Mars into an amphitheatre, 
in which crowds of frantic and unreasoning men and 
women met to worship the “ Goddess of Reason !” 
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A TALE OF THE CORRIEBAWN. 


ELL, ye see, sir, he was a nice man, an’ a 
nice-mannered man, an’ he had such sooth- 
erin’ ways wud him, that ye'’d borry a shillin’ for to 
stand a round to him.” 

Peter Clancy took several short, wicked whiffs 
from his dudheen, and, crossing one leg over the oth- 
er, stared retrospectively into space. 

It was a lovely summer day. The sun was fan- 
ning himself with a soft, gray cloud. The bees, 
butterflies, e¢ hoc genus omne, were buzzing and 
humming, and adding their music to the sweet, har- 
monious concert which drowsy Nature loves to dream 
to when the flowers are brightest ; the little brown 
trout jumping for joy ; the solemn-looking kine 
standing knee-deep in hooded pools, and the ferns 
shading the green-velvet mosses from the burning 
gaze of the amorous king of day. 

I had been whipping the Corriebawn, a quaint 
little brook, born in a lichen-covered well, and only 
angry during stormy winter days—whipping it in the 
languid hope that some hungry trout might be tempted 
to rise at my gaudy fly, and become a prey to an ad- 
mitted skill, but the Fates were dead against me ; and, 
although the trout jumped, it was merely for pastime, 
and apparently in an effort to discover which of their 
joyous party could make the largest ring in the placid 
water, or leap the highest into the glowing air. Pe- 
ter Clancy was my landlord. 
was perched beneath a huge granite bowlder, which 
seemed ready to annihilate it without the prelimi- 
nary form of a notice to quit, and in this “‘ coigne of 
vantage,” if such it may be termed, the Clancys lived 
and flourished, since that terrible day when their an- 
cestors were politely offered a choice between “hell 
or Connaught.” A purple-heathered mountain, 
warm and round, smiled upon this lonely yet lovely 
valley at one extremity, and a bleak, scraggy, un- 
compromising crag frowned menacingly at the other, 
while, like a connecting link of silver, the pert little 
stream gurgled, and plashed, and flirted, with the 
ferns and wild-flowers until it joyously bounded into 
the glad waters of the broad Atlantic. 

My briefs had been numerous, and with them 
came a deal of luck. Much of the good fortune was 
fairly attributable to hard work, and I was absolutely 
fagged out. Selecting Connemara for my holiday- 
trip as terra incognita, I found myself in Westport, 
without exactly knowing why or wherefore. Nomi- 
nally, I wanted fishing; actually, I required rest. 
The “boy” who drove the “ lobster-car” from 
Westport to Lunaa, and to whom I casually hinted 
my piscatorial proclivities, made honorable mention 
of the Corriebawn as a “ darlint lump av a strame,” 
where the “throuts wor as plinty as hayves, an’ as 
hungry as the divole ;” and, with reference to hotel- 
accommodation, “ Sorra a house in it at all, at all, 
barrin’ wan, kep’ be a dacent man be the name av 


“ 


His thatched cabin | 


Peter Clancy, a soart av relayshin to Father Pat 
beyant at Ballynacruskeen.” 

“ Will he take me in?” I asked. 

“Sorra a know, I know, yer honor; but shure 
ye'll make an offer at him anyhow.” 

A walk of six Irish miles across mountain and * 
over bog brought me to Corriebawn, and, although 
Peter was at first decidedly averse to receiving a 
“ forriner,” a few well-directed thrusts penetrated 
his armor, and he ultimately but somewhat reluctant- 
ly consented. 

“T tuk a jintleman, a fisher, he sed he wor, in 
wanst, the tinth av last May was two year, an’ he got 
me into thrubble wud the poliss,” observed Peter; 
“an’ I’m afraid av doin’ the like agin ; but you don’t 
luk as if there was vaygaries or combusticles about 
ye, so I'll take ye on probation, as they sez to the 
young priests below at Maynorth Collidge.” 

The verdict having been given in my favor, I 
exultingly took up my quarters beneath his thatched 
roof—more, indeed, in the character of a guest than 
in that of a lodger ; and better quarters it has never 
| been my good fortune to have been billeted in, 
| The cabin was a long, one-storied building, the ex- 
| terior being whitewashed to almost a painful white- 

ness, and the thatch the color of amber. Luxuriant 
| creepers, with broad, sheening, silken leaves, fes- 
{ 





tooned the windows, and a border of blood-red ge- 
raniums fringed the entire facade. The interior, of 
| Dutch-like cleanliness, was divided into four apart- 
| ments, of which I proposed to occupy but one, as 
I preferred taking my meals in the general room, 
alias kitchen, with a view to the thorough enjoyment 
of the entourages. My bedchamber was adorned 
with quaint little holy pictures, comprising, at the 
very lowest calculation, one-half of the saints in the 
calendar, and a portrait of the “ Liberator” in a 
Spanish cloak, while idiotic-looking Chloes and 
Strephons, in Delft-ware, stared at me from out their 
vacant eyes from every available nook and corner. 
The ceiling was, shall I say, pure Gothic? and the 
windows so low that when shaving I was compelled 
to gaze at my visage as though peering down into a 
well. A perfume of freshly-culled lavender pervaded 
the apartment, and, albeit an insufficiency of light, 
the room was home-like, cozy, and comfortable. 
Peter Clancy’s wife died in giving birth to a 
daughter, who had already witnessed eighteen sum- 
mer suns glowing on the sheening waters of the Cor- 
riebawn. She was familiarly known as the Colleen 
Rue, or the little red girl, in allusion to her hair, 
which was of a lustrous reddish hue and of a gush- 
ing profusion. Her dark-gray eyes sent mute, ap- 
pealing glances direct to the heart, and her poppy- 
red lips smiled over a set of teeth that flashed like 
the riplets of the saucy little stream flowing past her 
bower. She was tall and graceful as a young hind, 
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now smiling like Dolly Varden, now frowning haugh- 
tily as Lady Clara Vere de Vere. She resembied 
the charming “ Milkmaid” of Mr. Fildes, save that 
her complexion was not quite so fair. The sun, 
small blame to him, had covered her with caresses 
till she was tanned a nutty brown, while an occa- 
sional freckle seemed but to challenge admiration, 
as “patches” upon the cheeks of “ ladies of quali- 
ty” in the days of the good Queen Anne riveted 
the amorous glances of their periwigged admirers. 
Worth, of Paris, the Mohammed of all true believ- 
ers in toilets ; Elise, of London, who sways a dou- 
ble duchess by a flounce, and “the daughter of a hun- 
dred earls” by a ribbon, have it in their magic power 
to paint the lily, and add additional bloom to the 
rose of beauty ; but I doubt if, with all their artistic 
excellence and combined subtilties of light, color, 
shade, tint, tones, and effect, they could have devel- 
oped a further beauty or heightened a charm in the 
naive tournure of the Colleen Rue, as when, arrayed 
in her deeply, darkly, dangerously blue petticoat, 
and with a yellow-silk handkerchief modestly folded 
on her bosom, bareheaded—ay, and barefooted—she 
tripped across the dark-brown bog, in search of a 
truant cow, or presided, with white arms bared to 
the shoulder, over the destinies of the creaming- 
churn. 

The “boys” of five baronies had beaten each 
other black and blue in her honor, and Jacobus 
O’Hanlahan, the schoolmaster, roamed about the 
bogs singing her praises in the old classical ditty— 

*“ Are you Aurora, or the goddess Flora, 
Or Euthuspashia, or fair Vaynus bright, 
Or Helen fair, beyant compare, 
Whom Paris stole from the Graycians’ sight ?” 

The Colleen Rue and I were thrown much to- 
gether. She was housekeeper, and I did sof rise 
with the lark. Eight o'clock found my platter of 
stirabout smoking on the table, and the trout which 
I had captured the previous evening simmering in the 
frying-pan, in company with a couple of rosy rash- 
ers, while a bowl of new potatoes grinning through 
their tattered jackets bade good-morrow to my lusty 
appetite. Two o'clock, or thereabouts, found me 
* foreninst” a broiled chicken and a bit o’ bacon; 
and at sunset, such tea! worthy of a mandarin with 
yellow buttons; and griddle-cakes fit for the High- 
land breakfast of her most gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

These were my surroundings, this my life in the 
Corriebawn, and it was after the mid-day meal, upon 
a lovely summer afternoon, that Peter Clancy ob- 
served : 

“ Well, ye see, sir, he was a nice man, an’ a nice- 
mannered man, an’ he had such sootherin’ ways 
wud him, that ye’d borry a shillin’ for to stand a 
round to him.” 

This was in reference to his former, lodger. 

“TI think you mentioned that he got you into 
trouble with the police, Clancy?” I said, in order 
to draw out the story. 

“Thrue for ye, yer honnor, an’ this is how he 
done it.” 





Mr. Clancy took a prolonged pull at his pipe, 
and, scratching the side of his head as if to recall the 
incidents, commenced : 

‘‘The poliss an’ me is very frindly, bekase I 
never gev thim any thrubble, for shure, av I did, 
they’d be as hard on me as on poor Mickey Ma- 
guire beyant, whose owld gun wint off av its own 
accord whin the landlord was passin’, an’ leveled 
him. Well, sir, it was durin’ the time that the boys 
was unaisy about the cunthry, an’ their lan’lords, an’ 
all to the like o’ that, an’ if two orthree av thim met 
for a golligue, or stopped to talk afther last mass, 
bedad a polisman’s gob was cheek be jowl wud 
thim, and the divil raison a minnit’s quiet they'd get 
up nor down. We were all suspected av bein’ Fay- 
nians, and mebbe some av us was, an’ some of us 
wasn’t, but that’s nayther here nor there now, any- 
how. Wan mornin’ I was dhrillin’ the little patch 
beyant, for to put in the seed-pratees, whin who does 
I see meandherin’ along the boreen but Sargint Mc- 
Quaid from the barracks at Ballinsacorney! ‘ Be 
the mortial frost,’ thinks I, ‘some av the Corrie- 
bawn boys is goin’ to sup sorrow, or this little baste 
wudn’t be so far from his billet.’ 

“T tuk no notice av him howsomedever, an wint 
on wud the dhrillin’, but shure enough, up he comes 
to just where yer stannin’, sir, as bowld as a ram. 

*** Good-mornin’, Misther Clancy,’ sez he. 

*** Good-mornin’, Sargint McQuaid,’ sez I. 

“ * How is your lodger?’ he sez, quite smart. 

“* He’s fishin’,’ sez [. 

“For what?’ sez he. 

“ * Fish,’ sez I, ‘ divil a more or less.’ 

“** Ver fond av a joke,’ says the sargint, ‘ but just 
lave yer jokin’ wan side, an’ answer wan or two 
questions. Who's this young man?’ 

“** He’s my lodger,’ sez I. 

“* What's his name ?’ 

“‘T wasn’t goin’ to get a dacint boy into thrubble, 
so I ups an’ sez : 

*** Sorra a know, I know.’ 

***Do ye mane for to tell me, Misther Clancy,’ 
sez the sargint, ‘that ye don’t know the name av the 
man that’s livin’ wud ye?’ 

*** Arrah, what is it to me what he’s called?’ 
sez I. ‘ He might be Julius Saysar, or Bonyparte, 
for all I care. I call him wan-pound-wan a week.’ 

‘«*There’s somethin’ behind this,’ sez the sar- 
gint. 

“* Divil resave the farthin’ more nor less than 
“ wan-pound-wan,”” sez I. 

*** An’ where does he cum from? I suppose yer 
know that much, Misther Clancy ?’ 

“*T never axed him, sargint, but I think it’s not 
from Roosha or Asha.’ 

“*Ver coddin’ me, Clancy,’ sez McQuaid, look- 
in’ very fierce. He was a northern man, an’ his 
accent wud blow a railway-whistle, it was that sharp. 

‘** Divil a cod, sargint.’ 

‘** Has he any papers?’ sez the sargint, returnin’ 
to the charge. 

““* Hapes,’ sez I. 

‘** Have you seen thim ?’” 
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“* Have you read thim?’ an’ he got red in the 
nose, expectin’ somethin’. 

“¢ Every wan av thim.’ 

“«* An’ what's their nature? 
political in thim ?’ 

* *Plinty.’ 

“¢ Any thrayson ?’ 

“«Thick as yer hair.’ 
egg, sir. 

*** Any Faynianism ?’ 

“* * Barrowfuls.’ 

‘«« Where are they?’ sez he, tearin’ wud excite- 
ment. 

“ ¢ Here’s wan av thim,’ sez I,an’I pulled a news- 
paper out av me coat-pocket. 

“ Begorra, sir, it was as good as a play for to see 
the luk he gev me as he marched down the boreen 
as mad as a Turk. 

“ Well, sir, the minnit his dirty back was turned, 
I off wud me along the river to where Misther 
Lyons was fishin’, an’ I found him up to his middle 
in wather be raison av his hooks ketchin’ in a three, 
an’ I towld him what Sargint McQuaid sed. 

‘Well, sir, ye’d think he’d split laffin’, an’ he 
had the water bubblin’ round him, the way he shuk 
in it. A nudge av a bee’s knee would have rowled 
him over in it. 

‘*** An’ so they take me for a Faynian, Clancy ?’ 
sez he, still chokin’. 

“*Sorra a less! An’, be the mortial frost, here’s 
the poliss in earnest !’ 

“‘ Shure enough, two of thim war crossin’ the bog, 
and makin’ hard for where we wor discoursin’. 

“*Do ye think these min are afther me, Clan- 
cy ?’ he sez, takin’ down his rod. 

“* Curse o’ Crummle an them!’ sez I ; ‘av coorse 
they are.’ 

“*T’ll give thim a walk,’ sez he ; an’ he starts off 
quiet an’ aisy, but his steps wor more nor a yard 
long, every offer. ‘Have me supper reddy as usual ;’ 
an’, winkin’ at me, he was off like a midge. 

“‘ Now, sir,” continued Peter Clancy, after a suc- 
cession of short whiffs, ‘‘ Misther Lyons had a pair 
av legs as long as flails, and he was as thin as Father 
Gaffney at Aisther afther the Lint and salt ling, an’, 
more be token, he was the supplest boy I ever laid 
me two eyes on; so I sez to meself, as the poliss 
was hurryin’ up, ‘ He’ll lave yez widout a whiff in 
yer dirty carcasses—not as much as wud blow the 
froth off av a pint av porther.’ 

“*Tsn’t that yer lodger, Clancy?" sez Sargint 
McQuaid—for he cum back whin he got another to 
back his tack—pointin’ down the river. 

““* Where ?’ sez I, lukkin’ up at the sky. 

‘*** There below.’ 

“**Tt’s a man, anyhow,’ sez I. 

“** Forward !’ shouted McQuaid. ‘I'll dale wid 
this reprobate another time.’ An’ they lurched down 
the hill. 

“TI ran up to the top of Carrig-na-Polthogue, 
where I cud see five miles every side o’ me, and I 
sot down for to watch the fun, for I knowed that me 


Is there anything 


He was as bare as an 





lodger wasn’t afraid av thrubble, an’ I had it in for 
the sargint. Misther Lyons, never out av a walk, 
hedded the river, the two polissmin runnin’ afther 
him for bare life. He thin sthruck aff for Donnelly’s 
Hollow, and through the wood for a cupple o’ miles, 
an’ out to Glenismore, on to Phil Redmond’s—his 
purshuers about quarther av a mile afther him. He 
crossed the river at Roundwood, and bolted up for 
Derrybawn for about a mile, until he set the cross- 
roads. Whin he kem to the cross-roads, bad cess to 
me av he didn’t sit down and make believe that he, 
was waitin’ far the poliss, as if he was bet up; but 
no sooner did they cum to O’Toole’s meadow than 
he riz, and out wud him through Mulligan’s fields, 
an’ on for a mile an’ a half till he cum to Lacey’s 
mills, where he sot down again. Thin, sir, he scur- 
ried, still walkin’, mind ye, over Coote-na-Bolliah 
beyant, and then I seen that he was makin’ for 
home, so I run down for to meet him. He tuk it 
quite aisy now, and let the poliss gain on him. Whin 
he came up to me sorra a hair was turned on him, 
though he done six miles, brave wans, if he done an 
inch, an’ he was safe over a rowser av sperits whin 
the poliss staggered into the room. 

“ * Yer—yer me prisoner,’ sez the sargint, gaspin’ 
like a frog that was chokin’. 

““* Am I?’ sez he. 

‘** Vis,’ sez the sargint. 

‘** An’ might I make so bowld,’ sez he, ‘ as for to 
ax what’s me misdemaynor?’ _ 

*** Yer not to ax nothin’, but to come to pres’n,’ 
sez the sargint. 

‘** An’ what,’ sez Misther Lyons, as polite as th’ 
agint on rint-day, when he sees the bank-notes— 
‘what if I refuse for to comply wud yer demand ?’ 
sez he. 

“‘* We'll have for to take ye,’ sez the sargint, still 
blowin’ like a sick calf, an’ the other polissman was 
laynin’ agin the dhresser bet up intirely. 

“* Hut-tut !' sez Misther Lyons, an’ he lugged 
out a pocket-buke. ‘That's me,’ sez he, showin’ the 
sargint a paper. ‘Read that, me man, an’ don’t be 
arrestin’ dacent people for divarshin.’ 

“ The sargint said nothin’, but ordhered the other 
polissman to march, an’ as he was hobblin’ out av 
the doore, he threw me a luk that sed, ‘I have it in 
for you, me boy ;’ and shure enough he gem me no 
ind av throuble an’ heart-scald as long as he was 
in it.” 

“ And who was Mr. Lyons?” I asked. 

“ A prize-walker, no less, an’ a soart av gauger in 
Liverpool beyant. He’s eddicated, like Father Fal- 
vey—although, mind ye, his people is as retired as 
meself.” 

“ And what became of him, Clancy?” 

A shade of intense sadness passed over his face 
as he replied, in a low whisper : 

“He got a letther wan mornin’, an’ he was off ; 
but, wirra-wirra ! he tuk along wud him the heart av 
the Colleen Rue.” 

He smote his hands together, and rocked back- 
ward and forward in a gush of suppressed grief. 

“ She’s dawney ever sence,” he continued. “She 
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aits like a midge, an’ gets as little sleep as a corn- 
crake. It’s nothin’ wud her but larnin’ an’ bukes. 
Lyons used for to tache her, an’, begorra! she’d bate 
him now aisy. Father Pat sez she’d puzzle the Frinch 
in their own langwidge. Here’s her writin’ ;” and 
he handed me a crumpled piece of paper. 

I opened it with feelings of considerable curios- 
ity, and was astonished to find an extract from San- 
deau’s charming novel ‘‘ Madeleine,” written in 2 
neat if not an elegant hand. Master Cupid had done 
this. What a transition! From the churn to the 
closet, from heather-covered bogs to flower-strewed 
fields! Here was Arcadia! Here was Chloe with 
her crook: where was Strephen with his reed? and 
where, where the sheep? I was utterly unprepared 
for this revelation anent the mental culture of the 
Colleen Rue. Her manner was that of a simple 
peasant-girl, her ideas those of the crack pupil of the 
village school ; but her education above this particu- 
lar point was either very artfully concealed or had 
sunk fathoms deep into her mind, remaining at the 
bottom, What a struggle toward the light! What 
a fierce fight against heavy odds! What a dogged 
conflict against crushing influences! And what a 
victory ! 

“Thry her on pothrey, sir, an’, begorra! she'll 
give ye wisps av it.” 

At this moment the object of our remarks was 
seen ascending the hill, with a stride as stately as 
that of a gitana. She walked like a Spanish woman, 
a sweeping motion from the hips, full of dignified 
grace ; and, old bachelor that I was, with a heart 
like a shriveled walnut, I felt a pulsation beneath 
the left bosom of my waistcoat that ordered up the 
danger-signal instanter. I had experienced a simi- 
lar sensation once before when Miss Tabitha— But 
why touch a chord which produces discord? No! 
let my dead thoughts lie with the dead leaves of the 
autumn of 186-. 

“Micky Mulligan wants you about the turnips, 
father,” said the Colleen Rue. 

“ Av coorse he does, bad cess to him !” grumbled 
Clancy, as he moved off in the direction of the barn. 

“ And so you're a French scholar, Mary?” 

She plunged a short, sharp, incisive look right 
into me, totting me up, pounds, shillings, and pence, 
at the same tot, withdrew it gently—blushed from 
the roots of her glorious red hair to the hem of her 
yellow neck-handkerchief. 

“ Who told you?” she asked. 

“ Your father.” 

“I wish he wouldn't be talking of me at all!” she 
exclaimed, in a dissatisfied tone. 

*“You are not ashamed of being educated, 
Mary?” 

“IT am not educated, nor half educated !”—stamp- 
ing on the purple heather a naked foot, such as 
Phidias might have imitated in marble, if he could 
—‘*I know nothing. I wish to Heaven I hada 
chance of learning !” 

The tone was earnest, the action was earnest. 
Her eyes glistened, and tears came timidly on her 
fringed lashes. | 





“Why not make a chance?” said I, awkwardly 
enough. 

“ How can I ?—tell me how!” she cried, passion- 
ately. “Is there a chance in feeding pigs, in milk- 
ing cows, in churning butter, in boiling potatoes ? 
There is always drudgery, deadly drudgery, for me 
todo. If I get up at day-dawn and go to bed at 
midnight, it’s all the same. Oh, how I hate my 
life !” 

She flung an amount of pent-up wretchedness 
into her last words that made me quiver. They 
spoke of blasted hope, colorless existence, of grief, 
misery, and heart-break. 

I gazed at the placid Corriebawn ; at the pretty 
cabin, from which the smoke was so peacefully as- 
cending ; at the gentle cattle ; at the purple moun- 
tains, sleeping in the sunlight ; at the valley, where 
all was calm—and then I turned to the beautiful, 
panting form beside me, and grieved to think that 
peace could find no resting-place within that heaving 
bosom. 

“What has my reading done for me? This: I 
have no companions. The girls despise me because 
I cannot, cannot herd with them. It has isolated 
me. Iamalone. My world is not in this valley.” 

The girl was heart-sick. Her mood was danger- 
ous. 

“ May, May, come here, acushla!” cried Clancy, 
in the distance. 

“ There it is. 
tense bitterness, “ to feed the pics!” 
ill-suppressed sob, she swept from me. 

I had never seen her in this mood. I did not be- 
lieve her capable of it. Was this the timid girl who 
made my stirabout and boiled my potatoes?) Was 
this the barefooted nymph who tended the kine and 
looked after the grunters? Where was King Co- 
phetua? Here was a lowly maiden waiting but his 
majesty’s arrival to lay aside her blue petticoat for a 
robe of ermine, and to bind her flowing locks to fit 
the crown. What a queen that peasant-girl would 
make !—and I thought of the dumpy little lady who 
represents Britannia, and sighed. The shriveled wal- 
nut that was on duty in my left breast again be- 
trayed symptoms of unwonted animation. How was 
this? Surely, the fire of love had been raked out 
long ago, and the grate black-leaded forsummer. A 
blaze just now would be dangerous, as the chimney 
was stuffed, and the tenement of clay uninsured. 
Hang King Cophetua! Confound that bewitching 
beggar-maid! A fig for Clancy's red-headed daugh- 
ter! Let her mind the pigs. Was this gauger 
comeatable? If yea, the girl’s happiness should not 
be allowed to wither without an effort. Lyons wasn’t 
ice or a block of marble. It would never do to leave 
this lily-of-the-valley to pine on the stem. An effort 
must be made to save her from her most dangerous 
enemy—herself. This morbid condition of mind, 
this duplex movement of being, would end misan- 
thropically, if not more deplorably. Every day was 
torture, every night fever. The routine of life was 
hideous ; and, as every page she read would tend to 
refine, so every hour would but increase her miser- 


I’m wanted,” she said, with an in- 
And, with an 
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able burden. Study was poison; idleness, death. 
She had but two courses open—one, to increase her 
store of knowledge, and thereby isolate herself ix 
toto from her present surroundings; the other, to 
plod wearily onward, and to struggle toward the set- 
ting sun. All this and more I pondered by the 
flowing Corriebawn, and many a little trout owed 
its prolonged existence to my day-dream of the fu- 
ture of the Colleen Rue. 

When we met at supper-time she never raised 
her eyes, or vouchsafed me a word. 

‘“‘ Troth, thin, but yer as dull as ditch-wather to- 
night, mavourneen,” observed Peter Clancy, in sor- 
rowful tones. 

“‘T’ve a headache, father,” was the reply, as she 
glided out into the twilight. 

“Ts there any chance of this Lyons coming 
back ?” 

“Do ye think we're goin’ for to ax him?” cried 
Clancy, fiercely. “ No, not if she was dyin’ there at 
me feet, and a word from me ’ud do it!” 

“ Did you consult a physician ?” 

“To beshure Idid. Docthor Finnerty, av West- 
port, a knowledgeable man, that knows every com- 
bustible that ever was med, an’ has brought more 
min out av the horrors av dhrink than any docthor 
in the land. But he done nothin’ for her. ‘ Lave it 


to Nature,’ sez he, ‘an’ in coorse av time she'll cum 


round. Avit was delirim tremens,’ sez he, ‘ I’d cure 
her while ye’d be axin’ for the loan av a sack.’ She 
takes no divarshin, nor no elemint in nothin’. Wirra! 
wirra ! what’s to be done at all, at all? I’m fairly 
heart-scalded !” 

“Is there no way of bringing this Lyons business 
about, Clancy?” 

“Divil a wan, barrin’ Father Falvey tuk it in 
hand.” 

“ Do you think he would?” 

I resolved upon seeing the priest. My visit could 
do no possible harm, and might be productive of 
good. 

The dew lay on the grass, the mist upon the hills, 
and the birds were chirruping on every bough, as I 
started across the mountain for Ballynacruskeen. 
What elixir one quafis when one does get up in the 
morning! What acrobatic elasticity, what a swing 
in the mind! The impossible seems within reach, 
and honor, fame, glory, and riches, are to be had for 
the asking. This is the time to seek for the four- 
leaved shamrock, or to catch a leprechaun napping. 
The sun has not had time to melt the crocks of gold 
which the “ good people” have left behind them, 
and nothing of evil dare remain abroad. The ground 
passed, as it were, from under my feet, and, ere I 
could have possibly imagined that three miles had 
been traversed, I found myself within hail of the 
village. 

Situated in the remotest corner of the wildest 
portion of the county of Mayo, Ballynacruskeen 
mustered but a few mud-cabins, erected here and 
there in such positions as their owners deemed most 
advantageous, both as regards shelter from the cut- 
ting winds from the Atlantic, and the “bit o’ 








ground” for the cultivation of the potato. Resem- 
bling stragglers from the main army, these rude habi- 
tations presented a desolate if not a dissolute ap- 
pearance ; and, were it not that the place was en- 
livened by a chapel, very small and very white, as if 
constructed of snow-flakes, and a cottage covered 
with crisp thatch bearing a defiant air of whitewash 
about it, to say nothing of a desperate effort in the 
direction of a flower-garden, Ballynacruskeen might 
fairly be set down as one of those localities only 
known to a miserable few, and to whom, out of sheer 
and desperate necessity, it bore the relationship of a 
home. 

Upon a little patch of verdure immediately oppo- 
site the cottage, attired in his soutane, and breviary 
in hand, paced Father Pat Falvey. Tall, and thin 
almost to emaciation, there lingered still about his 
gaunt form a wiry swing that spoke of scarce yet 
faded vigor, while a flickering flash in his dark-gray 
eye told of a hot heart and a busy brain. 

“Father Pat,” as he was familiarly styled—a 
large number of his parishioners were ignorant of 
his surname—was revered and loved by his little 
flock. They tilled his “ thrifle” of oats, thatched 
his cottage, and dug his “‘ pratees” for him. The 
best take in the net was set aside for his “‘ riverince,” 
and during Lent, while the O’Gradys of the Hall were 
compelled todo as best they could upon corned cod or 
potted herrings, Father Pat fared upon fish that would 
have caused a sensation in Billingsgate Market. A 
true and faithful pastor, he never yet was known 
to miss his mass, and the dead hours of the darkest 
night, in fair weather or in foul, found him astride 
his stout little pony, wending his way through wild 
mountain-passes or across treacherous bogs, to min- 
ister to the requirements of the sick, or to soothe the 
agonies of the dying. In worldly matters a child, 
he lived clean out of the world, perfectly satisfied to 
learn what was whirling within it from the pages of 
the Weekly Courier, from which it was his habit to 
read aloud in summer by the sad sea-wave, and in 
winter by a roaring turf-fire, specially laid on by his 
housekeeper, an ‘‘ould widdy” woman whose hus- 
band was lost at sea during the night of the great 
storm. 

All these particulars, and many more, anent the 
good priest, I learned subsequently, but I may as 
well narrate them here. 

Knowing it to be a violation of etiquette to ad- 
dress a clergyman during the performance of his 
* office,” I seated myself on a granite bowlder, 
and patiently awaited his convenience. Divining 
my intention, he closed his book, and advanced to 
me. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” he said; “I see that you 
and the sun are capital friends.” 

“ This is an exceptional occasion, reverend sir.” 

“Then it requires an exceptionally good break- 
fast, sir, and I hope you will favor me with your 
company. You hear the hens cackling; they have 
contributed their gwofa. There goes the boy after 
milking the cows. A few slices from a flitch of the 
own brother of that pig. My housekeeper is very 
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‘knowledgeable’ on tea, and I make coffee 2 & 


Louis Quinze.” 

This was a good beginning. There was a court- 
ly grace about Father Falvey that spoke of the an- 
cien régime, of Saint-Omer, or Salamanca, 

“IT do not know what to do with this poor child,” 
said the priest, as we sat together after breakfast. 
‘* She is in a very melancholy position between the 
Scylla of duty and the Charybdis of the tender pas- 
sion. I doubt if I acted wisely in feeding her intel- 
ligence ; a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
and it might have been better for her never to have 
read a line of print out of her missal. She had 
some hopes of qualifying for a governess; but, dear 
sir, with that fatal dowry of beauty, her heated im- 
agination, and her total ignorance of the world, not- 
withstanding her religious training, she might be led 
astray, and return to the Corriebawn wrecked on the 
rock of sin. Lyons admired her—who would not ?— 
and he meant well, but he wrote but one letter, and 
nothing has been heard of him since. She is true to 
his memory, true to her first love. It is her second 
religion. This very morning, early as it is, I have 
had a visit from a suitor,” continued the priest, with 
a smile ; “‘a decent boy, who is breaking his heart 
about her. I told him that his case was hopeless, 
but he hopes against hope, and, poor fellow, spends 
his nights in writing and reading, in order to level 
up to her standard.” 

‘* Have you spoken to her about him ?” 

“*Very often, but the subject is now one that 
actually seems to afford her pain, and I am reluc- 
tantly forced to abandon it.” 

“Then what can we do for her, Father Fal- 
vey?” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing. We must trust 
in Providence that this state of things will pass away, 
and that her reading will become a tonic instead of 
an irritant poison.” 

“*Could we not dig out this Lyons?” 

** Cui bono? We couldn't say, ‘Come and marry 
the Colleen Rue, Mr. Lyons.’ The days for forcing 
men to wed ‘mickle-mouthed Megs’ are gone. I 
greatly fear for the dead ashes of this poor girl’s 
life.” 

I quitted Ballynacruskeen a sadder man than 
when I entered it. Somehow or other I entertained 
a hope that a conference with Father Falvey would 
be productive of a something which might bear fruit, 
but my anticipations were in no way realized. The 
priest was as helpless as I was myself. 


When I drew near home, I found the Colleen 
Rue seated beneath the rustic porch, buried in a 
book. So engrossed was she that I was enabled to 
stand beside her ere she was aware of my presence. 

“ What are you reading?” I said. 

She gave a great bound, and the book fell from 
her hands. It was the “ Idylls of the King.” 

“ Let me read a little to you, Mary.” This was 
to reassure the poor girl, who looked perfectly 
scared, 


‘* Oh, if you please, sir,” she said, with the intense 
eagerness of a child. 

Here was a picture for an aspiring artist. 

The honeysuckled bower, the listening maiden, 
| the reading—I wasn't the lover, nor yet the friend— 
“ the reading lodger” wouldn’t doat all. The read- 
ing youth! Ah! I was forty-five, and a few scoun- 
drelly gray hairs had impudently squatted in my 
beard. I had arrived at that age when men look 
down the hill at the glorious scenes which they have 
left behind them, twenty-five miles back on the 
road. I was now also referred to as the elderly 
gentleman, and I had commenced a course of severe 
study in hair-dyes. 

I was not a bad reader. I had heard the melo- 
dious voice of Bellew, had studied his splendid ac- 
tion, had imbibed some of his method. No wonder, 
then, if in the wild valley, with an untutored girl for 
my audience, and freed from all mauvaise honte, or 
hesitation, I was an unexampled, nay, a splendid suc- 
cess! The passionate nature wept or laughed with 
me as I willed. To-day we were in the tomb with 
Juliet, to-morrow at a dinner-party at Veneering’s. 
Now we stood with Horatius on the Bridge, or on 
the ‘‘ dreary moorland” at Locksley Hall, upon the 
scaffold with Montrose, or with the Tuggs at Rams- 
gate. 

Each day gave birth to a new subject and a fresh 
current of thought. The pastime became a passion : 
hours, days, weeks, glided away. My rod was neg- 
lected, my flies untied, my letters unanswered. I be- 
came wholly, absolutely engrossed. The past was 
dead, the future unborn ; I was leading a child-life in 
the present. Surrounded by an atmosphere of my 
own creation, I reveled in its voluptuous haze. I 
would not look beyond it ; and when, betimes, the 
rude hand of reality essayed to thrust aside the veil, 
I closed it with a shudder of peevish anxiety. The 
roses bloomed once more upon the cheeks of the 
Colleen Rue, and light—was it love-light ?—spar- 
kled in her eyes. 

One day I seized my long-neglected rod and saun- 
tered down the river. To fish? No. To muse on 
Mary Clancy. Clancy is not pretty, I only thought 
of her as Mary, or as the Colleen Rue. To me, her 
beauty, which heretofore I regarded as I would one 
of Mr. Millais’s delightful creations, had now as- 
sumed more of the ripe and real. The little brown 
hand was a tangible commodity ; her glorious red 
hair brushed my throbbing temples; her splendid 
form heaved against my breast ; those luminous eyes 
gazed into mine—of course, I mean that all this oc- 
curred during my readings, and when we were both 
thoroughly wound up by our subject, forgetful of 
conventionality, and oblivious of restraining influ- 
ences. I defy any man, of any color, any age, or any 
weight, to be perpetually brought into contact with 
a lovely woman, and to escape a rasper from the 
chubby archer. It will come. It must come. Talk 
of the measles! Why, the infection in the other case 
is a hundred-fold greater, and with this trifle of a dif- 
ference, you may catch one—you must flop into the 
other. You get over one—you never recover from the 
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other. Bare your heart, my dear sir, and let me see 
all the old wounds that are only half healed, and 
ready to burst out afresh ; and this one is bleeding 
still, although you tell me, upon your honor as a 
gentleman, it was given you thirty-odd years ago. I 
was hit—badly hit. When a man is in the heat of 
action, amid its frenzied excitement and glorious 
delirium, he is utterly unconscious of the fact of 
being wounded. It is only when he emerges from 
the conflict that the painful truth becomes apparent, 
and he calls for aid when the chances are that it 
may be too late. Thus it was with me. I went on 
dreaming, dreaming, and refused to awaken. I had 
not strength to break my rosy chaplet, to raze my 
aérial castle. 

I placed myself in the piliory, and pelted myself 
with my own thoughts. I thought of her lowly con- 
dition, and that infernal King Cophetua and his beg- 
gar wench interposed. I thought of her stocking- 
less feet, and Canova’s masterpiece planted a marble 
set of toes right beneath my mental vision. I thought 
of her homely garb, and forthwith a member of the 
fashionable world frisks before me, in the meretri- 
cious attractions of ruches, ribbons, and silk. To 
any move came the cry of ‘‘Check!” Her father! 
What was her father to me? I wasn’t going to marry 
him. My friends! I wasn’t going to marry them. 
My age! Forty-five means forty, and forty is a 
young man still. Some charming author has writ- 
ten that a man only becomes dangerous to a wom- 
an at fifty. How I treasured that most truthful 


observation, and lugged it out at least a dozen 
times as I sat meditating by the saucy Corrie- 


bawn! The Colleen Rue was eighteen—the differ- 
ence between eighteen and forty was twelve—no, 
begad, twenty-two years—say twenty. What about 
a twenty paltry years one way or the other! I had 
sown my wild-oats. I wanted no latch-key, or so- 
ciety, other than that of my J/aves and jpenates. 
Boys of thirty and thirty-five had no business to 
marry! These were the beings who brought con- 
tempt upon the word husband—young noodles who 
didn’t know their own minds, and who spent their 
nights in clubs and dissipation! Of course, I was 
young enough for Mary Clancy—I mean the Colleen 
Rue—if anything, 4oo young. I felt this all along; 
how absurd to have given the question one moment’s 
anxious thought! Would she take me? Ha, ha! 
Would a duck swim? Had I not fascinated, be- 
wildered her? Was I not a necessity to her exist- 
ence? Had I not blotted from out her mind every 
trace of the despicable gauger, crushed his image 
from her heart, torn his picture from the frame, as 
dexterously as the portrait of the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire had been removed from its gilded border? 
Was I not the first object that greeted her vision 
when she emerged from her coquettish apartment, 
and the last, as with ill-smelling rush-light, she re- 
tired to her dreams? I had but to say the word, 
and the Colleen Rue was mine—mine forever. Rap- 
turous idea !— undefined, infinite, mysterious, un- 
fathomable, and inthralling. 





Why not put it into | 
execution at once? why delay the enjoyment of such | 


unadulterated bliss, by the fraction of the fragment 
of a second? Why not return to the cabin—no, 
hang it ! cottage—repair to her bower, and— What 
I would or would not have done, is of the unbe- 
gotten. My attention was called to the figure of 
a man coming along the river-side on the oppo- 
site bank. Any biped, “barrin’ a bird,” in this 
peaceful valley, was more or less an object of curios- 
ity ; but when that biped happened to be attired in a 
very smart, well-fitting suit of grayish tweed, sur- 
mounted by a jaunty black hat, as in the present 
instance, curiosity paled into wonder, and wonder 
fused itself into interest. 

A nearer approach—for I fished down to him— 
showed me a tall, good-looking man, of about thirty, 
strongly built, with a cheery face, very sunburned, not 
the ruddiness at the gills of your cricketer or gentle- 
man-farmer, but that dull, brownish yellow of the 
merciless tropical sun. Who was he? What the 
deuce brought him to this out-of-the-way place? 
Some tourist wandering from the beaten track, who 
had lost his way. 

“ Any sport, sir?” he asked, in a good round 
voice, with a touch of the Saxon in it. 

“I’ve only just commenced to fish,” was my re- 
ply. 

“There’s a very good hole down below that 
clump of trees; many a fine trout—ay, up to two 
pounds—have I taken out of it.” 

** You have fished this river, then?” 

‘Night, noon, and morning, sir. What flies have 
you up?” 

‘Two orange wrens, and the tail-fly, or black 
hackle.” 

‘*A very good cast,” he observed, with the air of 
a connoisseur ; “ but I think you might try a grown 
fly, as there are clouds coming up.” 

“ Thanks ; I'll adopt your suggestion. Have a 
cigar?” I longed fora gossip with him, as, except 
with the author of the being of the Colleen Rue, I 
had held no converse with one of my own sex for 
weeks, What a passport is a cigar !—I mean a good 
one, of course. It is the calumet of peace. Jones 
makes Brown’s acquaintance with a nod. He shakes 
his hand over a cigar, asks him to dinner after two, and 
gives him his daughter, with five thousand pounds, 
by the time that a box is consumed. You may smile, 
smirk, bow, and kotow, to Robinson ; he’ll not notice 
you. Why should he? His acquaintance is too 
extensive as it is; but just try him with a delicate 
“« Exceptionale ” or a languishing ‘‘ Lopez,” and, 
Lombard Street to a Chaynee orange, but he'll lis- 
ten to your sawdust anecdote, or smile at your wood- 
en joke. A pinch of snuff is no mean introduction, 
but it requires propping up, as the recipient is liable 
to walk away with a “ Thank you.” Let it be rappee 
—some of that priceless mixture with which ‘‘ the 
first gentleman in Europe” was wont to regale his 
royal nostrils at those wicked little suppers at Carl- 
ton House; or Lundy Foot’s “ blackguard,” that Dan 
O'Connell took while in Richmond Prison, The 
box, too, must have a history. Brummel’s fingers or 
Beau Nash’s waistcoat-pockets should have held it; 
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and the taper digits of the Lass of Richmond Hill, 
or of the Misses Linley, toyed with its enameled lid. 
As good wine needs no bush, so a good cigar fear- 
lessly asserts itself; and the ‘‘ bit o’ baccy” that I 
tossed across the Corriebawn was fit to place beneath 
the hay-colored mustache of England’s future king. 

“ That’s a genuine ‘ Manuel Garcia,’ exclaimed 
the stranger, as he placed the cigar under his nose, 
“and in prime condition. Let me return the com- 
pliment. Try these,” and he flung a handful of 
enormous “ half-hours-of-bliss” at my feet. ‘‘ Please 
take them, sir.’’ Seeing that I hesitated : “I’ve just 
returned from Havana, and these belong to a lot 
that were being specially prepared for Alfonso, and, 
entre nous, for his mother Isabella, too; they say 
she smokes like a medical student in the dissecting- 
room.” 

Good-fellowship having been established upon 
such excellent foundations as superlative tobacco 
and scandal against the Queen of Spain, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that I threw my rod aside, and 
that, seated opposite each other, with the streamlet 
between us, we talked over each soothing whiff. 

** Are you a native of this country?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear, no! I’m English—my father and 
mother are Irish, though.” 

“ You seem to know the country pretty accurate- 
ly.” He had named every landmark for miles around. 

**Yes, I stopped here about two years ago. By- 
the-way,” he added, “do you happen to know if a 
man called Peter Clancy is in the land of the living 
still? He used to reside about two miles from here, 
right under a huge granite bowlder, known as the 
* Devil’s Cake.’” 

“* He’s alive and well ; I lodge with him,” I re- 
plied. 

The stranger took three or four very rapid whiffs, 
coughed a little, as if clearing his throat, and then 
said : 

“ His daughter lived with him—a good-looking 
girl, with auburn hair. Is she alive, and—and 
well?” 

“Of course she is, and the most beautiful colleen 
in Connemara.” 

“Ts she single, or—” 

Here the cough caught him again. 

“She’s not married yet,” I observed, with an 
arch significance. 

“ Then she's engaged to be married ?”—flinging 
his cigar into the river as if he were throwing an 
assagai. 

“It’s not likely that so charming a flower would 
remain ungathered, especially in Ireland, where the 
beauty of woman is a creed, and the men all saints 
in their devotion.” 

He said nothing. His Saxon dullness couldn't 
fathom my metaphor. He appeared dejected. His 
ignorance was sneering at him. 

“When I was here”—this in a low voice, as 
though speaking with an effort—‘‘a young man 
lodged with them of the name of—” 

“*Lyons,” I interposed. 

** You heard them speak of him?” 





‘*A hundred times. This is a stunning weed !” 

And so it was, with the fragrance of the breath 
of a houri, and an ash as white as a snow-flake. 

“Did she speak of him?” he asked, eagerly, 
thirstily. 

‘Not much. He was a nice youth, that Lyons.” 

“How? Why do you say this?” he burst in. 

“It appears that the fellow had some little edu- 
cation, which he shared with the Colleen Rue. The 
girl’s mind was a sponge. It soaked up all that he 
knew. The girl’s heart was a cake of honey-soap, 
and this fellow’s impression imprinted itself upon it. 
But Time, sir— Time washed his hands with this 
cake of soap, and rubbed out the gauger’s image. 
Not but that the poor child had a terrible tussle for 
it. She loved this man as a young girl loves but 
once, with a wild, yearning, clinging, passionate de- 
votion. The spring-time of love is full of beauteous 
flowers, it is true, but give me the Indian-summer, 
when the fruit is on the tree, and the leaves have 
won the color which they will bear until they die.” 

“If she loved him as you say, why didn’t she re- 
main faithful to him?” said the stranger. 

“ Faithful to Aim ? why the deuce wasn’t he faith- 
ful to her?” 

‘*T have reason to believe that he was.” 

‘* Then, sir, you have been misinformed ; let me 
tell you that. He left without explanation, and with 
but one flimsy letter.” 

“ Three letters,” interrupted my companion, 

**One, sir! I have it from the girl’s own lips, 
and she is truth itself.” 

‘* She did not deign to reply even to this one.” 

“For the simple reason that she didn’t know 
how to write at the time, and Lyons ought to have 
known that pretty well. Look at her caligraphy 
now,” I added, taking an extract from “ The Corsair,” 
and flinging it wrapped round a small stone across to 
him. The stone, true to its mark, plunged against 
his stomach, but the paper stopped half-way, and 
dropped into the stream, 

I have seen the harmless, necessary cat dart at a 
mouse, a dog go for a bone, a bull for a gayly-at- 
tired matador ; but the spring with which the stran- 
ger plunged into the river after the floating paper 
surpassed for acrobatic agility any performance I 
had ever heretofore witnessed. He seized the pa- 
per much as the expectant heir crashes open the will, 
or as the master of Ravenswood the luckless docu- 
ment to which the trembling, terrified Lucy Ashton 
has just appended her quivering autograph. Up to his 
hips in water, he devoured every word which the Col- 
leen Rue had written upon the dripping paper, his lips 
moving after the fashion of young gentlemen when 
endeavoring to commit to memory within a very short 
space of time one hundred and fifty lines of the first 
book of Virgil, or a similar dose of the works of that 
wonderful old gentleman who knew a trifle of human 
nature, commonly called Horace. 

This eccentric conduct somewhat perplexed me. 
The man was perfectly sober, spoke rationally, and 
his tobacco went into the witness-box and swore as 
to his taste and judgment. 
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“Hallo!” I cried; ‘‘you take the water like a 
retriever. Don’t fetch on an attack of rheumatism. 
There isn’t a drop of brandy within two good Irish 
miles.” 

This observation recalled him to his senses. He 
endeavored to laugh; it wouldn’t do. A grin came 
up, to make room for a grimace; and finally he 
swashed over, till he reached my outstretched hand, 
when I jerked him on shore. 

“ We had better start for Clancy’s at once,” said 
I; “a whiffler of cognac will do you no harm.” 

‘*Not there, not there!” he muttered. ‘‘ And 

et—” 
’ ‘‘Why not there? They are most hospitable 
people.” 

Without word or warning, rhyme or reason, and 
as if following up some frozen idea, which had sud- 
denly thawed, he asked : 

“Ts Mary Clancy going to be married?” 

“ Not immediately,” I replied. 

“Ts she engaged to any one?” 

I could not utter a falsehood to save my some- 
what crane-like neck. Why should 1? What mat- 
tered it to this eccentric stranger whether she was 
maid, wife, or widow? 

‘She is not exactly engaged, but a gentleman is 
paying her very marked attention, and—” 

“What do you mean by a gentleman?” he 
brusquely demanded. 

His tone was irritating, but his tobacco was sooth- 
ing. The antidote had more go in it than the bane. 

“A barrister by profession, a rising junior who 
has been offered the ‘silk’ on two occasions, but is 
too young to accept it; a scholar, a “ittérateur, an 
enthusiast, one who loses sight of the meanness of 
her birth in the dazzle of her beauty, and who can 
make amends for her absence of culture by the exu- 
berance of his own ; handsome, with winning man- 
ner and address, and of an ancient lineage. He is 
about to offer his hand, heart, fortune, and position, 
to the red-headed daughter of Peter Clancy of the 
Corriebawn.” 

“ But will she accept him ?” 

“Will yonder river reach the sea? Will that 
glorious sun sink into the embraces of the west ?” 

“ And Lyons?” 

“Pshaw! Blotted out, sir, erased! A young 
girl’s heart is like a slate, sir; a little of the damp 
of disappointment, and the impression disappears. 
If you want to retain the article, cut your name upon 
it. This is what we did at school.” 

“Do you think that if this—this Lyons were to 
come back, that—that the old impression, as you call 
it, would revive?” he asked, in a jerky, nervous 
way. 

“Not a bit of it. You drop a stone into the wa- 
ter ; there is a splash, a bubble, some rings, and all 
is calm as before. Such would be Lyons’s fate if he 
turned up now. An exclamation of surprise, a sob, 
a few recriminations, and Lyons would get his ticket- 
of-leave. But come along ; it won’t do to stand drip- 
ping here discussing the improbable.” 

He did not move. His head was plunged upon 
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his breast. There was unutterable sadness in his 
whole bearing. I was about to rally him, when he 
interposed ; 

“ Before I take leave of you, sir—for I am about 
to retrace my steps—will you kindly bear a message - 
from me to the Colleen Rue?” 

“Why can’t you give it to the girl yourself? We 
can walk over in less than thirty minutes.” 

“T'll tell you why I cannot intrude upon her—Z 
am Martin Lyons!” 

“Here was a revelation, indeed. My castle in 
Spain reeled under the shock as if it were earthquake. 
What fatality that, out of the millions of inhabitants 
of the earth, this individual should turn up! Who 
wanted this Rip Van Winkle after his sleep of four- 
and-twenty months? NotI. Not Mary. Ah! was 
I certain of that? Not quite. She felt a sneaking 
kindness for him still. The fire was not extin- 
guished, A little wet slack had been cast upon it, 
which the slightest stir would set ablaze. She was 
my prize now ; I had cut him out ; and why should 
I haul down my colors? No; I would nail the black 
flag to the mast, and if needs be scuttle this fire-ship 
that now came cruising in my waters. 

““Yes, I am Martin Lyons, and I love Mary 
Clancy now betterthan ever. I left suddenly because 
I received an important letter from the head of the 
department that required instant action. When I 
got to Liverpool I was intrusted, with another cus- 
toms-officer, with a secret mission to Havana, I 
wrote to Mary three times, and in the last letter I 
said all I had tosay. The letters might be posted 
on the door of the chapel of Ballynacruskeen, and 
any friend could have answered them for her, espe- 
cially Father Falvey. I got proud then, when I 
found that no notice was taken of me, and I tried to 
forget her; but I couldn’t. Do what I would, she 
was always before me; go where I would, the Cor- 
riebawn was ever at my feet. At length I felt such 
a longing to see her that I came over, and I was 
trembling coming up the valley like some guilty per- 
son, when I met you. I know all now—I know all 
now,” and Martin Lyons sat down upon a stone, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

‘‘Mary has no fortune,” he said presently, 
“ and I would like to make her a little present. Take 
these ”—thrusting a goodly bunch of crisp Bank-of- 
England notes toward me—“‘ and tell her that they 
are from an old friend. Don’t mention my name, 
Do you hesitate ?” 

“T am a stranger,” said I, ‘‘and—” 

‘« But you are a gentleman,” he burst in. 

Confound that word !—it leveled me. 
went before it, hit between the eyes. 

“ Martin Lyons,” I said, “ no man shall give these 
notes to the Colleen Rue but yourself. Come to 
her, man. Every pulse of her heart is yours. You 
were never forgotteri. Her love is as fresh and as 
pure as the Corriebawn.” 

The glare in his eyes dazzled me. The wrench 
he gave my hand caused every nerve to tingle. 

“ And this barrister?” he inquired. 

“A myth, my dear sir—a bogey! 


Down I 


He is fifty 
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years old ;” and for the first time in my life I added 
to my age. This was eating humble pie with 
a vengeance. Why wasn’t Mary culling flowers, 
eating honey, or “ cutting bread-and-butter,” any- 
thing but making pig’s-puddings, as I entered the 
cabin, Lyons remaining outside? 

“ You're home early, sir,” she said. 

“Yes, Mary. Like Daniel, I just escaped from 
the Hons’ den.” 

She didn’t see the joke. 

“ Would you like me to read to you, Mary?” 

“* Not here, sir, thank you.” 

‘* By-the-way, Mary, I had a dream last night, 
and whom do you think I dreamed about ?” 

“ Whom, sir?” 

“ Martin Lyons.” 

Such a rosy red, such an ivory paleness, such a 
delicious tremor ! 

“T thought that I met him in the valley, and that 
he told me he was coming to clear up everything, 
and to ask you to be his wife.” 





My manner was agitated, in spite of a desperate 
resolve to remain as cool as a cabbage-leaf. She 
caught my agitation flying, and became infected. 

“For Heaven’s sake tell me what you mean!” 
she panted. 

‘* My dream is no dream ; I met him this morn- 
ing. He is here.” 

She fell into my arms. I was not prepared for 
this, nor yet to find her so exceedingly heavy. My 
foot slipped, and I measured five feet seven and a 
half upon the floor ere Martin Lyons could rush 
to the rescue. 

“Take her, for Heaven’s sake!” I groaned, as 
her radiant lover clasped her in his manly arms. 


I attended the wedding at Ballynacruskeen Chap- 
el as Martin Lyons’s best man. I kissed the bride, 
as was my privilege. I proposed her health. I 
danced on a door, and—I am to be godfather to 
their little son. 





FRENCH WRITERS AND ARTISTS. 


II. 
EMILE ZOLA AND EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 


N the modern realistic school of French writers, 
there are two who seem to have carried to the 
limits of possibility that peculiar kind of realism 
which consists in reconciling us to the disagreeable, 
not by disguising but by revealing it. These writ- 
ers are Emile Zola and Edmond de Goncourt. 

Their resemblance, as also their difference, in the 
treatment of subjects of the same general type, nat- 
urally suggests the consideration of both these writers 
in the same article, although anything like an exhaus- 
tive criticism of the works of either would require 
much more space than we can give to both. 

Each produces in his own way—Zola by that per- 
fection of art which lies in its concealment, De Gon- 
court by the exhibition of art in its highest form— 
the effect he intends to produce ; the rhetorical dis- 
tinction of their respective modes is easily marked, 
but the real secret of the word-painting in each eludes 
observation. We know that the things and persons 
they delight to portray are as much within-the scope 
of our own observation as within theirs ; but we know 
them in their reality as generally uninteresting, often 
repulsive: we recognize them in their pages as sub- 
jects of mental analysis every way worthy of our 
attention. The intensity of effect in each is about 
equal, but its quality is as different as the means 
employed to produce it. Zola’s characters live and 
breathe ; we believe in their actual existence, and 
think that he must have copiéd them from direct 
observation. Those of De Goncourt are more typi- 
cal and historic ; the marked disproportion between 
the power of the writer and the object on which its 
energy is expended gives to the latter something of 
the air of anatomical subjects: the character suffers 





a little, the writer gains enormously. We shall re- 
vert to this writer further on. 

Zola is extremely near-sighted, and, it is said, 
travaille peu sur nature, for such is the phrase, the 
meaning of which is that, when he has to describe 
anything, he does not need to survey it like a car- 
penter, but culls from out the mass of his recollec- 
tions of types of a like nature that which will suit 
his purpose. Zola does not admit this himself—per- 
haps from some foolish conceit founded on a common 
misapprehension. He who sees everything outward- 
ly sees things ; he who sees them by introspection 
sees their types, for he sees them in their codrdina- 
tion with all that the mental speculum has regis- 
tered in a lifetime. Now it is with the type only 
that Art is concerned. It is extremely unlikely that 
Shakespeare, having to describe the death of Ophe- 
lia, or the stronghold of Macbeth, hunted up a wil- 
low “ ascaunt” a brook, or an old ruined castle. 
The inequalities of the moon’s surface can be accu- 
rately made out only in the reflector; a very near- 
sighted man peering, with the aid of spectacles, into 
the best-known objects in the world in order to pro- 
duce better literary effects, is ridiculous in itself, and 
the supposed necessity of such a travail sur nature 
is asolecism in the literary art. This affectation 
seems to have originated with Charles Dickens. If 
Zola has described with amazing accuracy some 
things of which he learned the details from hearsay 
—for this is affirmed—it is quite certain that he has 
described nothing that he did not know essentially 
better than any one else. To inquire how he came 
to know, in such a peculiar way, all that he describes, 
and to make others know it, would be to write a 
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disquisition on the nature of genius itself, which 
would perhaps be thought to imply a claim to the 
possession of it. 

It is to the famous ‘‘ Rougon-Maquart ” series— 
for the publications of Zola previous to this may be 
considered failures—that the preceding and follow- 
ing remarks apply. That series contains “ La For- 
tune des Rougon,” ‘‘ La Curée le Ventre de Pa- 
ris,” ‘‘La Conquéte de Plassans,” “ La Faute de 
l'Abbé Mouret,” ‘Son Excellence Eugéne Rougon,” 
“ L’Assommoir.” 

It was the last of these works that made Zola 
famous ; not, perhaps, because of any real superiority 
it possesses over those which preceded it, but be- 
cause, as we may conjecture, the writer’s peculiar 
faculty —that of forcing us into intimate relations 
with the disagreeable—is shown in this work at its 
culmination. It must be admitted, however, that 
the immense popularity of “L’Assommoir” is not 
unalloyed with disgust. A large portion of it might 
be entitled “The Drunkard’s Progress ;” curiously 
enough, as if to make trial of his readers’ patience, 
he has chosen for his microscopic delineation the 
vice to which the average Frenchman is least ad- 
dicted. But the essential truth of the narrative, the 
life and vigor that pervade every part of it, tri- 
umphed over all objections, and the success of the 
work has been immense. 

It happens occasionally that a great literary suc- 
cess is achieved by a single effort, and it may be re- 
marked that reputation thus acquired is mostly tran- 
sient. In general, the favor of the public must be 
won by repeated solicitations, by reiterated efforts, 
of which every one contributes its quota to the final 
result. It is extremely probable that, if the last and 
luckiest of the ‘‘ Rougon-Maquart” series had been 
published first, and under exactly the same circum- 
stances as the first, it would have attracted no more 
attention than had been accorded to the stories which 
preceded it in the same series and prepared the way 
for its reception. The fond belief of so many liter- 
ary aspirants that the world has nothing so much at 
heart as to do homage to their abilities, and that it 
will eagerly avail itself of the first opportunity of 
doing it, is the pregnant cause of that guasi-misan- 
thropy which seems to be the normal mood of so 
many professional writers. 

It would be simply injurious, both to the author 
and the intending reader, to give a barren outline, 
which is all that could be given here, of these fasci- 
nating stories. The reader's interest in these works 
does not depend on plot or on situation, on the in- 
trinsic worth or even the peculiarity of the charac- 


ters. The persons and the things which Zola loves‘ 


to describe are such as naturally and inevitably fall 
under the observation of everyone. But the blurred 
and confused outlines we retain of them, as of things 
not specially interesting, contrast amazingly with the 
photographic presentation of them in the pages of 
Zola. His fish-wives, his pork-butchers and their 
wives, his market-garden women, his tavern-politi- 
clans, every character he brings upon the scene is 
instinct with life, and, in every word and gesture, re- 





minds us of some one we have actually seen, we know 
not when or where. He describes a market-place, 
and those who swelter in its filth, as if nothing else 
in the world were so well worth describing; but 
when he has done with it, he passes to other matter, 
and with the same apparent ease and absolute mas- 
tery exerts upon it the same power of exhaustive 
delineation, the same galvanic force, the same fac- 
ulty of awakening a new interest, and sustaining it 
through fair and foul—mostly foul—to the end. He 
is often prolix to tediousness, but seldom or never 
misses his mark. If we attempt to analyze his 
means, to trace up to its source the energy by which 
such results are obtained, we are baffled by the mere 
negation of his style. He has none of the artifices 
of the practised rhetorician ; he makes no prepara- 
tion for great effects; he seems almost unconscious 
that he produces them ; he concludes a story as if it 
were a compte rendu of something in which he had 
no particular interest, and with the air of a man who 
would have been willing to say twice as much, or 
only half as much, if more or less had been neces- 
sary. His style consists in saying, whether in few 
words or many, whatever it seems possible to say on 
the subject in hand. No writer will be found more 
difficult to imitate than Zola, for, in reading his 
books, we think neither of his style nor of him; 
nothing is present to the mind but that which he 
puts forward for our immediate contemplation, and 
that is never his style nor himself. He is neither 
tragic, nor comic, nor humoristic in such degree as 
would allow of his being characterized by any of 
these epithets. He has no intrigue, no dramatic 
situations, no striking episodes, no climax or neces- 
sary conclusion to his stories, but he has characters 
to which he compels our attention, descriptions of 
transcendental reality, and a series of events which, 
by their mere naturalness, interest us much in the 
same way as those of our own lives. A less roman- 
tic writer it would be difficult to find, and still more 
difficult, perhaps, to name one who has discovered so 
much romance where so little was thought to exist. 

Zola’s publications before the emission of the 
“ Rougon-Maquart” series were purely tentative and 
experimental. Neither the public taste nor his own 
peculiar powers were yet well known tohim. They 
are chiefly interesting as showing the uncertainty of 
literary ventures. His first work was the “ Contes 
4 Ninon,” of which there is little to be said more 
than this, that it showed considerable promise of 
future success. The ‘* Confessions de Claude,” 
“ Madeleine Ferat,” and “ Thérése Raquin,” soon fol- 
lowed. The last of these stories he subsequently 
produced as a play, which had no sort of success, 
and he then attempted for the first and last time 
what the French call & grand roman d’aventure ; 
after this he published “ Le Voeu d’une Morte,” and 
then, in succession, that most remarkable series of 
stories of which we have been speaking. 

That Zola failed as a dramatic writer was only 
to be expected. The first necessity of dramatic 
writing is pregnant speech. Zola’s clear and limpid 
style is colorless, He produces his effects not by 
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far-reaching flashes, but by innumerable touches of 
consummate art—of art essentially undramatic. 

It is certainly odd that every novelist in France, 
at some period of his career, attempts dramatic 
writing, as if the one mode of thought necessarily 
implied, not excluded, as it generally does, the other ; 
as if to disentangle a complicated web of thoughts 
and passions, and to present intelligibly the subjects 
of them in action, did not involve mental processes 
in their nature wholly distinct, and very rarely with- 
in the compass of the same mind. 

There is nothing of special interest in the biog- 
raphy of Zola thus far—he is not yet forty years of 
age—unless it be the eternally interesting fact that 
genius is generally found where it is looked for 
least. Every little while some writer of whom the 
world thought nothing, and who probably thinks 
very little of himself, emerges from the crowd of 
competitors and bears away those hohors which he 
would, perhaps, value little but for the feverish anx- 
iety of others to acquirethem. Of all the assurances 
a man can possess, that of his own inherent superior- 
ity is the most fallacious. What probability was there 
that a petty clerk in the publishing-house of Ha- 
chette would take rank as one of the first imagina- 
tive writers of the day? Quite as much probability, 
of course, as that another should do so, only we do 
not expect it. 

That Zola was early initiated into that school 
whose teachings are direct, that he was often made 
to feel ‘‘the spurns that patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes,” might be inferred from almost any 
page of his writings ; and we know as a matter of 
fact that he had to contend with all the difficulties 
that beset a literary career undertaken without pe- 
cuniary means ; for his father, the engineer of the 
Canal d’Ain, died bankrupt, and the gradual pay- 
ment of his debts has been one of the self-imposed 
duties of his son. 


The name of Edmond de Goncourt appears alone 
on the title-page of “ La Fille Eliza,” and there can 
be little doubt that the parallel passages in this work 
and in “Germiny,” by the brothers De Goncourt, 
were written by the same hand. 

The shifting of the literary ground from fairy- 
land to fact is the grand achievement of the realistic 
school. Whatever of pathetic or tragic can be got 
out of the most unlikely material may, if the author 
pleases, be utilized for effect ; but his real miracles 
are to be wrought by mental analysis. The pen is 
not to be used as a conjuring-wand, but as a scalpel, 
to lay bare whatever is concealed, whether it be 


beautiful, whether it be hideous. Physiologists tell us 
that from a purely scientific point of view the laws 
of disease are as beautiful as the laws of health. 
Chemistry teaches that the most disgusting odors are 
emanations as pure and from substances as pure as 
attar of roses; and conversely it teaches how to ex- 
tract the most delicious perfumes and flavors from the 
most offensive substances. To the devotee of men- 
tal analysis all that is human is interesting, and 
worthy to be recorded. A work constructed on this 
principle—avowed or implied—and by a consum- 
mate master in the analytic art, could not but be a 
very remarkable production. But, notwithstanding 
the earnest deprecation of the author ‘in his preface 
—a very needless affirmation of the moral purpose 
of the work—“La Fille Eliza” was not well re- 
ceived. The absence of the traditional splendor, 
without which Anonyma is a poor creature indeed— 
Anonyma without cough, hectic flush, or camellias— 
the presentation of the thing itself in all its natural 
hideousness, with all its human suffering and human 
sympathies, its tragic life and tragic end—this was a 
style too severely scientific for even Parisian taste, 
and a howl of virtuous indignation greeted the intro- 
duction of “La Fille Eliza” into the circles of po- 
lite literature. 

In mere force of style De Goncourt greatly sur- 
passes Zola ; all his touches have a marvelous pre- 
cision ; each sentence is a facette that shows just 
enough for the purpose, and the next shows some- 
thing else. His rigorous economy of words, his per- 
fect adaptation of means to ends, is a study of it- 
self. He has no dalliance with delicious phrases for 
their own sake, no literary trifling, no pretense of 
having seen what he records, yet we receive all that 
he tells us as the testimony of an eye-witness. 

If, as I have suggested, we are sometimes as much 
interested in the development of his processes as in 
that of his subject, the first canon of art, ars est ce- 
lare artem, seems to be violated ; but, in the con- 
templation of the most perfect art, is there not a 
pleasure of a higher order than could in many cases 
be obtained from the subject of that art ? 

It is worthy of remark that “La Dame aux 
Camélias,” by Alexandre Dumas, Jr., an essentially 
immoral work, and exhibiting a comparatively fee- 
ble literary power, had a prodigious run, The 
“« Fille Eliza,” an essentially moral work, and writ- 
ten by a master-hand, was read only to be scout- 
ed. Putting these facts together, may we not still 
say, with the learned Mr. Jenkinson, in “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” ‘‘ The world, sir, the world is in its 





dotage?” 





CONSOLATION. 


HEN all my life was wounded and forlorn, 
It felt the sacred influence wrought by thee, 
As when aérial pursuivants of morn 
Fling rosy prophecies over shadowed sea ! 


| 


} 


And now, though manlier force yet droop and fail, 
Though deathless memories haunt me past control, 
Dear spirit of peace, thou art the nightingale 
That warbles amid the darkness of my soul ! 





A TRAMP. 





A TRAMP. 


HIS STORY. 


RAMP? Yes, I’m a tramp, and one of the worst 

of the kind, 

Thinks my lady who peers at me there through the bars 
of her blind, 

As I lounge in the shade of the tree here, and greedily 
munch 

The broken bread-crusts which she'd airily call my lunch. 

My lunch! That sounds well to a man who for forty- 
eight hours 

Hasn't broken his fast until now—now, while he devours 

The broken bread-scraps that stick in his starving throat, 

Which he cools now and then, as my lady takes pains to 
note, 

From a rummy old flask, which she thinks she can smell 

From behind her blind-bars, as the vintage of hell. 

She'd never believe, though I poured it out at her feet, 

That it was only a draught of the ale that Adam found 
sweet. 

How her impulse of charity chills at this villainous sign, 

While through the window below on the sideboard, 
carven and fine, 

I can see the decanters filled with old madeira and sherry, 

For respectable lips to drain, till the wits grow mellow 
and merry ! 

Well, my lady, I wonder what you would say, 

If I should rise in my rags and tell you that in my day 

I had toasted as fair as you in wine of the choicest and best, 

And been of the rich and the gay a courted and flattered 
guest ? 

Believe me? No, you'd turn with scorn from my tale, 

And send for the nearest police to lodge me in jail 

For a lying vagrant and nuisance plying the trade 

Of a swindler for the chance of a theft to be made. 

And the police : I can see my gentleman's face 

As the story is told—a tramp is a tramp all base 

Through and through, a bundle of rags and of lies, 

One begettirg another, both stripped clean of disguise 

In that sharp professional sight on the watch for a thief. 

And I can hear my gentleman’s voice, curt with unbelief, 

As he stabs me here and there with a question or two: 

Yes, a curious story, indeed, if it chance to be true! 

But men so high in the world wouldn't let an old com- 
rade dine 

On beggarly crusts; they'd feast him on woodcock and 
wine! 

Would they? Ah, my professional friend, 

Your wisdom is not of this world of ‘the upper West 
End.” 

Of crime and of vice you've a knowledge far beyond mine, 

But of the friendship that lavishes woodcock and wine 

On the man who's at odds with Fortune and Fate, 

A poor, shabby devil without worldly estate, 

Who has once been as high as now he is low, 

I think I may venture to swear that I know 

All the ins and the outs—and the outs, let me say, 

By a heavy majority carry the day ! 

But 'twas never the way of the world to look back 

For the unfortunate rider who slipped in the track : 

Once down, he may scramble to foot as he can ; 

But the chance is, once down, that a luckier man 

Closes in to the line and fills up his place, 

And he finds ere he knows that he’s out of the race. 

SoI slipped from the track, and the world doubtless thinks 

Lost the race like a coward who shivers and shrinks 

From the brunt of the battle, sneaking out of the strife, 

For the shamejgss, sweet sloth of the vagabond’s life. 





Oh, my world, so you judge from your fine, airy height 
Of respectable sin the poor, luckless wight 

Who has lost in the race and drifted below 

Your chariot-wheels—God ! what do you know 

Of the straits men may come to when flung to the wall, 
Out of pluck, out of pocket—in short, stripped of all 
That can give a man reason or courage to face 

His fellows once more in the heat of the race ? 

You to talk in that virtuous, copy-book way 

Of the certain rewards that are sure to repay 

Honest worth and endeavor; you to preach and to prate 
As you sit at your ease high in church and in state 

Of adversity’s uses and poverty’s gains ! 

Oh, my world, let me say, as a fool for your pains, 
And a selfish old braggart, you'll rank with tbe best, 
While I—well, I sat with you once as your guest, 

And I know you, my world, for your wisdom was mine 
In those days when we feasted on woodcock and wine. 
But since then I have tasted a vintage that brings 

A wisdom denied to courtiers and kings ! 

’Tis the vintage that’s grown from the vine we may call 
The vine of experience, and bitter as gall 

It has shown me the folly of faith here below 

In those fine little saws and proverbs that glow 

Like a coal from the altar of heaven till the day 

That we bring them to bank with their promise to pay. 
There's that one about honest worth and endeavor, 
With its certain rewards—well, perhaps I’m not clever 
At counting rewards ; perhaps I should find 

My reward in my conscience, and thus go it blind. 

But though I have kept this conscience as fair, 

Perhaps, as my lady who peers at me there, 

I am not of that sort of ethereal stuff 

To sup on a conscience and find it enough. 

Yet no epicure’s feast do I hanker for now, 

But that promise fulfilled, ‘‘ By the sweat of thy brow 
Shalt thou eat.” A curse, yet a pledge, there it stands, 
To crumble and fall at the touch of my hands, 

Like the fine little proverbs I mouthed in the days 
When, a fool, I fancied I knew all the ways 

Of life and the world. Good God! did I know 

That one day I should wander like this to and fro 
Through the breadth of the land, a man without stain 
Of a crime, seeking vainly that toil that shall gain 

The bread and the breath of his life, his place 

Once more among men, a chance to lift up his face 
Unashamed to the light of the heavens, and the gaze 
Of the curious world, from whose open highways 

He has shrunk step by step in his terrible straits, 

With the demon of Death and Despair that waits 

For its prey, beckoning on and still on day by day ; 
While afar, in the life I had left, in the open highway 
Of the world, men, my fellows, a brief space ago, 
Sitting snug in high places, well fed, and aglow 

With that wisdom that carries the fool's current stamp, 
Set their dull wits to solve that problem the tramp! 
Not a man like themselves, but a ‘‘ creature,” a ‘‘ thing,” 
A nuisance to legislate over, and bring 

To the test of the law, by which shall abide 

This ‘‘ creature” and ‘‘ nuisance,” they calmly decide. 
So you gather us up, so you measure us all, 

A bundle of tares, nothing else—O Saul 

Midst the prophets !—O fool deaf and blind ! 

While you fashion your laws for men, not mankind, 

I, out of your world, ask myself if the Man— 

The Man we call Christ—would have followed your plan ? 
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FINISHING TOUCHES, 


ELESTINA has lately set up an art-corner in 
our cottage-parlor, which may be regarded 
either as a capital joke in the way of burlesque—as 
every one is “ high art” nowadays—or as a triumph 
of genius in accomplishing a marvelous stroke of 
taste with very humble materials. It depends alto- 
gether upon the point of view. 

This simple display is set forth upon a thin, spi- 

dery table, that opens in halves, and dates back a 
century or so, which the enterprising young person 
unearthed from the garret recesses, and forthwith 
appropriated as a suitable basis for her operations, 
which she commenced by setting up one half against 
the wall for background, and then disposed her few 
effects in china on the remaining half. A very mod- 
est array, certainly ; but we are in the habit of con- 
templating it daily with great satisfaction, and de- 
claring that it gives “quite an air” to the whole 
room. 
The collection comprises two India preserve- 
jars, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue; a three-story 
vase ditto, which is liberally filled with “ cat-tails,” 
that are supposed to give a decidedly Japanese fla- 
voring; one little, fat vase, with a cover, that is 
neither faience, nor Sévres, nor Wedgwood, but 
which, probably, began life as a casket for potted 
meat; and one exquisite little Parian pitcher, that 
should always be filled with violets. Standing up 
against the background are several gorgeous Japa- 
nese fans, on which quaint devices fairly run riot—a 
rooster rampant, for instance, in a chronic blush of 
vivid pink that extends even to his tail-feathers, and 
things as upside-down generally as affairs in the Lil- 
liput levee ; so that one may heartily say, for lively, 
highly-colored pictures of every-day life, there is 
nothing more satisfactory than your Japanese fan. 
A broken plate with a buff-colored edge and a cen- 
tre ornament of black storks on a white ground, and 
an India platter covered with beetles, scorpions, and 
other amiable insects, complete the list. 

Mrs. Montgomery Stiff, who has éagéves covered 
with crimson velvet for the accommodation of her 
choice ceramic treasures, and who always diffuses 
about her an odor of diamonds and greenbacks, 
eyes our art-corner somewhat askance—very much 
as she might regard our staid Tabby should she sud- 
denly flaunt an embroidered collar of blue velvet in 
imitation of her beautiful, snowy Angora. But the 
doctor's little wife in the next cottage, who darts in 
and out half a dozen times a day, is quite lost in ad- 
miration of Celestina’s ingenuity ; and declares that 
the funny little museum is quite as much high art as 
Mrs. Stiff’s elaborate collection. 

She is right in one way, perhaps, for the expres- 
sion of these finishing touches is everything, after 
all; and the taste that dares to be different from 
one’s neighbors’ will often bridge formidable obsta- 





cles to charming effects. A room filled with worth- 
less baubles is never in good taste ; but a suggestive 
hint of beauty here and there relieves a Sahara of 
plain furniture, and proclaims that the owners 
would if they could. Things with little histories, 
wanderers from some far land, perhaps, are particular- 
ly desirable—they make talk that is not gossip; and, 
in the hands of a cultured or-traveled visitor, prove 
as effective wands as the conversational twig of Ma- 
dame de Staél. 

For “ who can take up an ornament of old, green- 
crusted bronze, dug from the earth that has covered 
it for two thousand years, without wondering to what 
purpose lived and died a people so perfect in the 
arts, and losing one’s self in the problems of cre- 
ation and the economies of the universe? Who can 
see a broken drinking-cup of glass, whose long de- 
cay and disintegration have coated it with richer 
dyes than the opal’s, without wondering what beard- 
ed lips of mighty heroes last it kissed? Who can 
see a worn and blackened ring of Egyptian gold 
without thinking of the romance of two lovers that 
it bound in its magic circle, whose very dust no 
longer blows about the earth? And in the more 
modern articles, where no such story clings, who can 
take up the bronze bird, poised lightly on his bend- 
ing wheat-ear, or the china cup with its wreaths of 
blossoms, without bringing sunshine and all out- 
doors within the four walls of the house?” 

Much money can be absorbed by these “ loop- 
holes of the soul”—for they are just as worthy of 
the name as pictures—more, indeed, than goes to 
the purchase of necessary furniture ; but all beauty 
is not expensive, and there are imitations of bronze 
and marble which, if not the rose itself, have at least 
been near it. 

A lady lately went to a plain-looking house in a 
country town to inquire about board, and noticed 
that the parlor-lamp was of an urn-like shape, and 
had a shade of very prettily-cut transparencies. On 
the mantel were two tall vases of antique form, but 
the cheapest material—being nothing but earthen- 
ware painted black, and sparingly adorned with 
gilding ; a small black stand, also slightly gilded, 
held a large India preserve-jar, ornamented with 
gorgeous butterflies and roses (nothing but scrap- 
book pictures), and filled, yes, actually filled, with— 
dandelions! And they were beautitul, too; and 
harmonized admirably with their setting. 

This lady, being an appreciative person, with a 
dread not so much of poverty itself as of the ab- 
sence of those beautiful nothings which poverty is 
so apt to scatter to the winds, immediately decided 
that she had drifted to the right haven ; and her in- 
stincts did not deceive her. Dr. Blimber’s young 
gentleman in disgrace, with his dinner of half a 
slice of dry bread elegantly served with heavy silver 
fork and damask napkin, would probably have been 
better off, in his own estimation, with a generous 
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“hunk” of the staff of life wrapped in a newspa- 
per; but he had no esthetic cravings to gratify, and 
knew nothing of hunger that could not be appeased 
with practical food. 


——— 
VERSIFICATION. 


N. I wonder how many of the American poets 
who learned of the rondeau, the villanelle, and the 
pantoum, for the first time in the June number of 
the JOURNAL, will be tempted to try these metres for 
themselves ? 

M. Not many, certainly. It takes a long while 
for a new rhythm to make its way into general use. 
Nothing is more conservative than a poet. 

N. I don’t know, of course, whether there is any 
hope for the pantoum or the villanelle, but I think 
the vondeau stands a very fair chance of general ac- 
ceptance. It can hold a thought as well as a sonnet, 
and at the same time its treatment can be lighter and 
more lively. 

M. It is too difficult a form to be ever popular 
among the poets ; only two rhymes in thirteen lines 
is surely scant allowance, 

XN. Yes, but it lends itself so easily to the taking 
off of passing events—versified “ Pencilings by the 
Way,” as Willis might call them. At any rate, I for 
one could not resist the temptation to try my luck, 
and see if the thirteen lines might bode ill-fortune 
forme, Judge for yourself : 





FOR BRIC-A-BRAC, 
(RONDEAU.) 


For bric-d-drac, despite your stare, 
I must confess, I do not care ; 
I have no taste for plates with splash on, 
For fabrics Indian or Circassian, 
And in new-fangled fancies take no share. 
A grand antique, new art’s despair, 
Looming athwart time’s distant glare, 
Has naught in common with the fashion 
For bric-a-drac. 


For platters foul, for pitchers fair, 
For brazen kettles worse for wear, 
For dogs with eyes that flame and flash on, 
For pots and pans I have no passion— 
My lack of liking I declare 
For bric-a-brac. 


M. You seem to have snatched the body—but 
missed the soul. 

NV. Possibly. Soul, in any event, is the hardest 
thing to get into verse, and I doubt if the difficulty 
of the rondeau makes it any harder. 

M. And the more you strive with difficulty, the 
easier your task will be. An English poet some 
years ago suggested teaching every one how to make 
verse— 

NV. Heaven preserve us! 

M. You fail to catch his idea; it was this: If 
every one were taught verse-making, we should nev- 
er be in danger of taking mere verses for poetry. A 
mere copy of verses would be held at its true value, 
and no one without the divine afflatus would dare to 
come before the public. 





NV. I see one other effect it would also have : the 
mechanism of verse would be more studied and bet- 
ter appreciated than it is now. 

M. Perhaps too much stress might come to be 
put on mere mechanism. 

4. Can you put too much stress on what, after 
all, is an integral part of our enjoyment of poetry? 
Words are not the clothing of an idea, they are its 
incarnation ; and a fine idea can hardly be too finely 
dressed. 

M. A fine idea needs but little dressing ; and a 
fine dress sometimes decks a doll. 

XN. Then let us be thankful for the dress, at least. 
For my part, I enjoy metre and rhythm and rhyme 
and alliteration, and all the ample paraphernalia of 
verse. 

M. Then you admire Poe? 

XN. Well, Poe at least had a noble instrument, 
whatever the use he made of it. There are bits of 
“The Bells” I can never forget-—as you shall see. 
Here are certain stanzas of mine in which I have 
sought to saturate myself, as it were, with the sensual 
possibilities of verse. They owe, too, something of 
their metrical suggestion to Mr. Swinburne; but I 
claim the right accorded to all who work in melody 
to take any air, wheresoever they may find it, which 
they deem fit for their variations. The subject, as 
you see, lends itself to infinite adornment and even 
extravagance: 


THE TALE OF THE TERRIBLE FIRE. 


I will tell you the tale of the terrible fire: 
It springs from the earth—it is dreadful and dire. 


In the dark 
Wintry sky, 
See the spark 
Upward fly ; 
See it grow 
In its frame— 
See it glow 
Into flame! 


See it burning and blazing ; 
See it spring into life 
With a vigor amazing— 
How it longs for the strife ! 
Hear the noise and the rattle— 
How it swells, how it grows, 
Like the crash of a battle, 
Like the clash of the foes ! 


See it rushing and rising and roaring, 
See it trying to touch a tall star : 
It seems in the sky to be soaring 
Like a flag of fierce flame from afar, 
See it turning and burning and braving— 
See it streaming and gleaming and red ! 
Ah! the smoke in the air now is waving 
Like a winding-sheet of dull lead. 


Hear it laugh with wild glee at each futile endeavor 
To quench or to quell its exuberant force: 
It is flaming and free and fantastic forever ; 
It delights and exults with no pang of remorse, 
With no pain, with but passion—mad passion—it quivers 
With its pennon of scarlet, the bloodiest hue, 
With its gleaming streams and its rearing rivers, 
It dares to do all things that flame dares to do, 
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How it darts, how it dances and dashes, 
As though it had taken for aim, 
To reduce all the world into ashes 
And to fling all the stars into flame ! 
It is glittering and glowing and glaring— 
And raging it rings its own knell ; 
It is showing its wonderful daring— 
It is turning the sky into hell! 


How it lazily lingers 
With its swell and its fall ; 
With its fiery fingers 
Weirdly weaving a pall ; 
With its horrible hisses, 
Like the wind in a storm ; 
With its blistering kisses, 
On face and on form ! 
Of its flashes 
Bereft, 
Only ashes 
Are left ; 
Till its cries 
Tell its doom— 
And it dies 
In the gloom. 
I have told you the tale of the terrible fire : 
It has sung its last song to its luminous lyre— 
It has sung its last song, it has breathed its last breath, 
It has lived without life, it has died without death. 


M. Next thing you will be publishing a volume 
of verse. 

XV. Perhaps. I have the preface written for it 
already. 

M. 1 supposed a preface, although meant to be 
read first, was always written last. 

NV. I will explain. You see, my mind is recep- 





tive ; and, like Moliére, “je prends mon bien oti je 
le trouve.” 

M. Hem! That is to say, you are a plagiarist ? 

N. Not at all. I merely keep a foundling-hospi- 
tal for the homeless bantlings of genius—or, rather, 
to be more exact, another man’s seed is sometimes 
wafted to me, and takes root and springs up in spite 
of me. For instance, these verses of mine on “ Fire” 
have no possible similarity in subject or expression 
to Victor Hugo’s beautiful poem, “ Les Djinns,” but 
Hugo's poem it was which suggested to me the cres- 
cendo and diminuendo effect of my verses, And, in 
like manner, at a book-stall—where, I forget now— 
I once glanced through a book of French poems—I 
do not even remember its name now—but the pref- 
face was a poem, and this prefatory poem suggested 
to me my preface, which I have thrown into a loose 
form of the sonnet : 


PREFACE, 


Reader, my friend, who, with thoughtful celerity, 
Hast purchased this volume and paid the full price, 
Be thou blessed with a blessing invoked on thee thrice— 

On thyself and thy spouse and thy utmost posterity ! 

May thy children, preserved from all want or severity, 
Possess every virtue, be free from all vice ! 

May the hour never come when thou needest to borrow ! 
But in case it should come mayst thou have a true friend 
Who is ready his purse or his person to lend! 

Through thy life may a wife share thy joy and thy sorrow! 
When at last thy long life nears slowly its end, 

When at last the day dawns without evening or morrow, 

May they write on thy tomb this epitaph terse, 

“ Here lies one who paid fifty cents for my verse!” 
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HE third great Exhibition at Paris seems to estab- 

lish industrial gatherings of this nature as perma- 
nent facts in modern civilization. They are, of course, 
simply expansions of the old-time local fairs, the devel- 
opment in this century of means of travel and transpor- 
tation rendering it now almost as easy to bring the 
world together at a great show as it was a small section 
of country a hundred years ago. And, just as the old- 
time county fairs were of regular recurrence, we must 
now expect these world-gatherings to follow at fixed in- 
tervals. London has had two exhibitions ; Paris is now 
dazzling the world with its third ; while but one, it may 
be said, has been held in the United States—for the so- 
called World’s Fair in New York, in 1853, was scarcely, 
according to the general estimate of the term, a true ex- 
hibit of the industry of all nations—or, at least, dif- 
ferent countries were too inadequately represented to 
give that fair much title to consideration. It is time, 
therefore, that New York should prepare for an indus- 
trial exhibition that shall in its scale and completeness 
compare favorably with the Exhibitions of Paris, Vienna, 
London, and Philadelphia. Now, when one part of the 
world is visiting the great fair at Paris and the other 


part are wistfully reading about it; when we have abun- 


dant evidence that, frequent as have been these exhibi- 





tions, the public taste, so far from being fatigued, seems 
to acquire with each occasion a stronger liking for them 
—now, it seems to us, is the suitable moment for New 
York to take the initiatory movement for the next 
World's Fair, and by this timely action secure it for 
the Empire City. It always takes several years to fully 
prepare for an international exhibition, and we there- 
fore venture at this not too early date to suggest the year 
1881 as the time for the next one. This will be just five 
years after the Centennial gathering at Philadelphia—a 
period which, in these active times, makes great changes, 
introduces striking new inventions, opens new paths of 
industry, corrects many false theories of taste, develops 
art, and accumulates a vast number of new ideas that 
may to general advantage be brought to the world’s no- 
tice. These reasons are sufficient to show that 1881 is 
not too soon for another World’s Fair in this country, 
while there are some others which are entitled to consid- 
eration. There were many people who, before the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, honestly doubted the practicability of 
organizing a great world’s fair in America—at a point 
so remote from the great industrial centres of the East- 
ern world. It took much time and earnest persuasion 
to get our own people fully up to the project ; and it was 
only after long, difficult, and skillful effort that the gov- 
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ernments and peoples of Europe could be induced to 
take an active interest in the scheme. No such difficul- 
ties would attend the next event of the kind. The brill- 
jant success of the fair at Philadelphia fairly guarantees 
beforehand a triumph for ours when it comes, and this 
assurance would bring exhibits from the Old World with 
great promptness, and to an extent through all the ram- 
ifications of production and manufacture that would 
make the European departments notably superior to 
those at Philadelphia in 1876, The task would be easier 
and the display in some particulars better, thus confer- 
ring greater advantages upon our industries. Such a 
World's Fair is, therefore, both practicable and desirable 
—desirable for New York specially, of course, but of 
advantage to the whole country. 

Having thus ventured to name a date and suggested 
the city for the next World's Fair, we will go one step fur- 
ther and indicate the exact place where the exhibition, to 
our mind, could be held to peculiar advantage. This is 
Governor's Island in New York Harbor. This island is 
one of the General Government military centres, but we 
may assume that Congress or the Executive, wherever 
the power lies, would promptly surrender it for the pur- 
pose proposed. The situation is superb. It is nearly at 
the junction of the Hudson and East Rivers, less than 
a mile from the Battery, and is equidistant from Brook- 
lyn and New York; it lies directly upon the channel 
which leads to the sea; is fanned by breezes from the 
ocean and the river; is healthful, salubrious, and every 
way charming. Ships from abroad could land their car- 
goes for the exhibition at the doors of the structures with- 
out a foot of land-carriage. Boats down the Hudson, 
boats from the East through the Sound, steamers from 
Southern ports, and lighters from the great railroad de- 
pots at Jersey City, could do the same. A ferry would 
have to be established to the Battery, where are the ter- 
mini of the three elevated railways that reach through 
the city to its uppermost limits, thus giving easy and 
convenient access to the place from every point; while 
with ferry-boats in addition at points along each river, 
at Brooklyn and at Jersey City, the immense crowd of 
visitors could be gathered and dispersed with so much 
comfort and absence of friction as of itself to make this 
World’s Fair memorable compared with all others. 
Those who recollect the fatigue and torment of getting 
toand from the Philadelphia Exhibition must welcome 
this feature of the prospect with delight; and in all of 
the exhibitions so far the journeyings to and fro have 
been fatiguing and tedious to a degree almost to over- 
weigh the pleasure derived from the wonders on display. 
Governor's Island is between sixty and seventy acres in 
extent, and, as the area of the Philadelphia buildings 
was over fifty acres, the place may at first thought seem 
too small. This difficulty can be met by having galleries 
in the buildings, as was the case in the first Crystal Pal- 
ace, and by erecting some of the structures on piles ex- 
tending over the beach. Superb facades could be con- 
Structed at the water’s edge facing the harbor and the 
city, and presenting a grand picture to the approaching 
visitors. No other place in New York would serve the 





purpose so well. There is, indeed, no other ground that 
would do at all—excepting, perhaps, the upper part of 
Central Park, and, although this locality will be acces- 
sible by the time suggested by means of the elevated rail- 
ways, yet the transportation of goods to the place would 
be difficult, and the carriage for visitors would be so in- 
adequate as to be attended with all the cost and friction 
that have marked the exhibitions of other cities. Pre- 
eminently Governor's Island would be a most delightful 
place to all visitors for such an exhibition, and its practi- 
cal advantages are beyond measure. 

Is not our suggestion worthy of consideration ? What, 
now, if the President of the New York Elevated Railway 
and the President of the Gilbert Elevated Railway, both 
being men distinguished for executive talent, having 
great energy and resources, being public-spirited, having 
special reason for acting on account of the profits that 
would accrue to their respective roads, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the public—what if these two géntlemen should 
like our idea and act upon it? In such a case the success 
of the project would be assured from the beginning. 


It is old and hackneyed counsel to advise people, of 
every age and condition, to avail themselves of the glory 
of June days to seek exercise and health as much as pos- 
sible in the open air. Yet, so engrossing and attractive 
are the duties and pleasures that lure us in-doors, that 
we are apt to forget, though often admonished, what 
there is not only of stirring recreation, but of sanitary 
benefit, in out-of-door pursuits. We need the open air 
more than almost any other race that can be named; 
our climate is not the most propitious the greater part 
of the year; we are too busy, oftentimes, to think of 
the sun and water, the flowers and the pure air, even 
when they are at hand under the best conditions ; nor 
have we, perhaps—especially those of us who are urban 
in breeding and in long-continued residence—been suffi- 
ciently trained to consider exercise as one of the chief 
necessities to the complete and harmonious development 
of our complex nature. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that Americans have greatly improved in this re- 
spect, and that the age everywhere is wiser than it was 
in the matter of physical culture. The pulpit, the stage, 
and fiction, have lent their influence in its favor ; and 
“muscular Christianity,” depriving public displays of 
physical prowess of much of their whilom brutality, has 
become a creed not less approved by the godly than 
among the votaries of pure sportsmanship. 

There has been a process of ‘‘evolution” in respect 
to physical pastimes which adds one more morsel of evi- 
dence in aid of the theory that the world is growing 
better. When we think that, less than a century ago, 
refined and religious men like Windham and Parr were 
stout advocates of bull-fights, and that within this cen- 
tury such a scholar as Hazlitt did not disdain to use his 
pen in reporting, for a high-class magazine, the details 
of battles of the prize-ring, we can see how far we 
have advanced ; for now bull-baiting and prize-fighting 
are odious to all but the very lowest and roughest strata 
of society. Those who, early in this century, would 
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have flocked eagerly to the cockpit and the prize-ring, 
now hie them to witness the innocent and exhilarating 
contests of base-ball; while those who practise the 
«manly art” of boxing are content with a friendly bout 
in private, and dwell with more complacency on the 
evidence of their increasing muscle than on drawing 
blood from the nose of an antagonist. Clergymen of 
repute set the example of physical culture by displaying 
their aquatic powers at fashionable watering-places ; and 
grave collegians have for some years been in the habit 
of taking long pedestrian tours, which restore them 
fresh and strong to another year’s laborious and seden- 
tary curriculum, Weston and Bertha von Hillern, the 
base-ball ‘‘ nines,” and the university ‘‘ elevens,” nay, 
even the acrobats of the circuses, have a use more im- 
portant than to while away an hour or two in feeding 
human curiosity and in providing an exciting contest. 
They call attention to innocent triumphs of physical 
exertion ; they rouse a spirit of emulation; they bear 
witness to the beauties and advantages of physical de- 
velopment ; and while here and there they may carry 
the enthusiasm of a disciple to an excess of physical 
training, they probably induce a far greater number to 
enter upon a healthy course of moderate and regular 
exercise. Croquet and its modified imitations have as- 
suredly been a great blessing to American girls; for so 
nicely adapted is this game to at once attract the taste 
and benefit the body, affording as it does a pleasant 
means of easy and familiar association between youths 
and maidens, promoting a rapid acquaintance and am- 
ple scope for light and agreeable chit-chat and badi- 
nage, that our girls are thus easily lured into what is 
certain to make their limbs stronger and their cheeks 
rosier, For the stronger and more adventurous sex 
nothing has recently come into vogue better fitted to 
promote a reasonable amount of exercise than the bi- 
cycle; and this is an ample excuse for existence, even if 
it is found to serve no more serious purpose. 


A CERTAIN quiet, retired, elderly gentleman, with 
large black eyes and swarthy complexion, dressed in 
almost youthful costume, and always decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, has of late been missed 
by those who used to meet him in his daily walk on 
the Paris boulevards. Few who thus passed him were 
aware that he was a prince, and that he was the last son 
of the ‘beau sabreur” of the First Empire, and the 
nephew of the great Napoleon himself. The Bonaparte 
family, in all its branches, has been remarkable for many 
things; in nothing more so than in the strange and 
often sudden vicissitudes of fortune that its scions have 
undergone. It would be hard to name a single child or 
grandchild of the Sieur Charles Bonaparte and his wife 
Letitia, who has led other than a troubled and uncertain 
career; and not the least stormy and changing was the 
life of Prince Lucien Murat, who died a few weeks ago 
at Paris. The world tossed him about from luxury to 
want, and from want to prosperity again; and he, like 
his dashing, big-hearted, vain, and valiant father, was 
certainly a favorite shuttlecock of Fate. 





Joachim Murat's career affords material for a story- 
book as entertaining as that of Whittington, Lord-Mayor 
of London, or of Prince Caniche. When he had married 
Caroline Bonaparte, and gloried in the splendid historic 
title of “‘ King of the Two Sicilies,” and was holding an 
amusingly extravagant and gorgeous state at Naples, the 
“beau sabreur” never forgot his humble origin, and 
no doubt the better enjoyed his brief season of royal 
power, by the contrast which the memory of his hard- 
working boyhood provoked. In one of the royal recep- 
tion-rooms, visitors were surprised to see, lying on a vel- 
vet cushion covered with a glass case, an old, worn, 
postilion’s whip; and, when King Joachim remarked 
their expression of astonishment, he would toss his head 
merrily and exclaim, ‘‘ That is what J came from!” 
From the cozy little Provencal inn where his father of- 
fered entertainment to man and beast, where he himself 
used to deal out the ‘‘ wine of the country” and the 
cheap omelets, and where, a little later, he acted as a 
postilion to local di/igences, to regal rank and power, was 
certainly a transition to be proud of and boasted of; 
and we may be sure that the rollicking, great-voiced 
Joachim never failed, when occasion offered, to point the 
moral of his rise. He was as vain, too, of being the 
husband of the lovely Caroline, Czsar's favorite sister, 
as of being the occupant of a throne contended for by 
Spain, Austria, and France, for many a century. 

But Joachim had his ups and downs, like all the 
brothers, brothers-in-law, sisters, and sisters-in-law of 
the “‘ Corsican ogre.” After Waterloo, even his brisk 
legs scarcely saved him from a dire fate at Naples; and 
his fickle subjects, after having almost worshiped him 
for his generosity, his free ways with everybody, his daz- 
zling showiness, his burly good-nature, would probably 
have shot him at the nearest corner, had he not made 
haste to get out of their clutches. That was, indeed, 
his fate at last; for, when he returned with a band of 
bravos to retake Naples, he was caught and executed 
with short shrift. He left two healthy boys to run the 
gantlet of a world that delighted to make sport of all 
whose blood had a Bonapartist mixture. The elder, 
Achille, who was rather fondly spoken of by Parisians as 
‘*le Gros Achille,” was as well known at all the fashion- 
able lounging-places of the capital, a few years ago, as 
the padded and painted ‘‘diamond Duke” of Bruns- 
wick, or that wonderful octogenarian fop, Auber; a 
great, lazy, good-natured old fellow, who kept very clear 
of politics, and ate prodigiously, and consorted generally 
with everybody that liked good living, the drama, and 
the siren cocotterie of Paris. The other, Lucien, had a 
far rougher experience. Bandied about from place to 
place with his exiled mother, he seized the idea of mak- 
ing free America his home ; and the first thing he knew, 
he was shipwrecked on the Spanish coast, to be there 
clapped into prison by the jealous Bourbon, as the son 
of a usurper of a Bourbon throne. As soon as he was 
released, he came to the United States, studied law, and 
put out his sign. But nobody wanted a prince for a law- 
yer, and he would have starved if it had not been for 
his energetic English wife, who opened a young ladies’ 
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boarding-school. As soon as the Revolution of 1848 once 
more opened the portals of France to the exiled Bona- 
partes, Lucien returned, to become first a deputy, then, 
under his cousin, the Prince-President, an embassador. 
He had his share in the good things of the Second Em- 
pire, but relapsed into obscurity when the sun of the 
empire set again at Sedan; enjoying, however, some- 
thing of ease in his later days, and finally dying, at a 
good old age, in his bed. Happily for him, the foes of 
the Napoleons were not in the least afraid of the Mu- 
rats; and while other scions of the adventurous house 
have been refused a home on their native soil, the harm- 
less Lucien, like the fat and jovial Achille, was able to 
feast on the sweetnesses of Parisian life to the end. 


THOSE of our readers who have perused the article 
in this number of the JOURNAL on that strange, piquant, 
and perplexing emanation of Mr. Ruskin’s eccentric im- 
agination, Fors Clavigera, have, each after his thought, 
derived amusement or comfort from the theories therein 
set forth. Whether Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ St. George’s Com- 
pany” is likely to be practically successful, we do not 
now undertake to say; but of the fallacy of one of the 
famous critic’s notions this very Fors Cl/avigera affords 
too complete an example for us to be willing to pass it 
by in silence. Mr. Ruskin catches up a cry that has been 
common enough in this country, and which the late Mr. 
Greeley was wont to repeat in terms that were amply 
sonorous—this is, the denunciation of what is called the 
middle-men, those who come between producers and 
consumers, and seem to get an unjustly large share of 
the price which every article costs the ultimate purchaser. 
‘* England,” exclaims Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘spends one hundred 
and fifty-six million pounds per year on beer and to- 
bacco, Of this, one hundred million pounds go to the 
rich middle-men, and thirty million pounds to the mid- 
dling middle-men, and for every two shillings you pay 
you get three and one-half pence worth of beer to swal- 
low.” To many of our readers it is fairly needless to 
explain that, so far from middle-men making things 
dearer, they make them cheaper; they carry products 
from centres where they are in excess to places where 
they are in demand, and thus increase their consump- 
tion; and increase of consumption, all know, cheapens 
the cost of production. Mr. Ruskin is at war with mid- 
dle-men, and disclaims all those methods commen with 
producers by which their articles are made known, and 
rendered accessible to those who need them. He asks 
the very high price of tenpence for a copy of his letter- 
sheet, Fors Clavigera. Whoever wants it must send to 
one designated place for it, he must buy it without hav- 
ing seen it, and he must add to the price paid the cost of 
paper, envelope, and postage-stamp. The original price 
was sevenpence, but the smallness of the circulation grow- 
ing out of its inaccessibility compelled an advance to 
tenpence. Now, we may well inquire what would have 
been the result had the ordinary channels of trade—that 
is, the middle-men—been employed, so that copies of 
the “ Letter” had been for sale in every town, brought 
to the attention of the whole public, and made accessible 





to every one feeling an interest in it? It is certain that 
by this means the circulation would have been so increased 
that the price could have been reduced a third or a half. 
Mr. Ruskin could sell Fors C/avigera to middle-men for 
threepence, allow them to charge fivepence, with a much 
better financial result to himself than by adhering to a 
method which necessarily reduces the sales to almost 
nothing, and enforces a correspondingly high price. The 
practical facts concerning the publication and sale of Fors 
Clavigera completely refute the high-sounding denun- 
ciation which the author thereof bestows upon the men 
who alone could bring his utterances within reach of the 
general public. We may be certain of this, that when- 
ever middle-men cease to be necessary, they will inevita- 
bly disappear by the natural operation of economic laws ; 
consumers are too selfish, press too sharply for cheapness, 
are altogether too alert in their own interests, to support 
a class which simply enhances the cost of the articles 
which they consume, 


THE summer fashion which sends so many of our 
citizens to Europe, or disperses them along the sea-shore 
and among the mountains and the watering-places, oper- 
ates in some particulars to the serious disadvantage of 
all the cities. The wealth that so lavishly adorns the 
interiors of our great houses for winter occupancy is for 
the most part indifferent to those aspects and those 
conditions which would make them agreeable summer 
places. It is allowable, we presume, to indulge in a lit- 
tle speculation, practically useless as it may seem, as to 
what New York, for an instance, would now be had its 
wealthy citizens, like the humbler classes, been for any 
reason, whether by necessity or choice, accustomed to 
pass the summer months in town. We can readily see 
that this great additional force in favor of a clean, an at- 
tractive, and a healthful city, would have produced many 
important results. We may be sure that many more small 
parks and open squares would diversify the city, and, 
while adding beauty, would confer a more salubrious 
atmosphere. Wealthy citizens would not, under such 
conditions, be contented with narrow buildings crowded 
in among others ; they would select large space for their 
domiciles, surround them with gardens, and seek to 
obtain within city precincts some of the conditions of 
rural life. The streets would be more generally adorned 
with trees than now, and it is likely that the roof-gardens, 
so much discussed a few years ago, would be in use, in- 
asmuch as they would afford delightful places on sum- 
mer evenings for enjoying cool breezes, and securing 
with fresh air quiet and repose. In the case we are sup- 
posing, our men of wealth would scarcely have permit- 
ted the entire length of our noble water-front to be mo- 
nopolized by commerce; they would have snatched a 
point here and there for a park or a belvedere, so as to 
afford opportunity to enjoy the air of the rivers. We 
can imagine the delightful summer theatres that would 
have sprung up, and the many charming devices that 
would have arisen to entertain a summer-bound, pleas- 
ure-loving class. There would have been marked de- 
partures in our domestic architecture—verandas and bal- 
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conies would be more frequent; gay awnings would 
brighten every house ; flowers in every window would fill 
the air with their odors; and our fashionable streets, in- 
stead of echoing to the occasional melancholy tread of a 
wistful wanderer, would be gay, bright, and beautiful. 
This picture is all a dream, it may be said ; perhaps it is 
not a uselessone. There are really enough people in town 
to bring some of these things about when they seek to 
do so; and were this the case some of those who grow 
wearied of crowded summer hotels might more frequent- 
ly come back to us, to find the town more enjoyable 
under July and August suns than the hot sands of the 
sea-shore or the scorched plains of the country. 


THE experiment of a ladies’ club has been tried for 
some time, both in London and in New York, in neither 
place with very flourishing or brilliant results; and now 
certain London ladies of rank and high social position 
have established a club-house amid the fashionable bustle 
of Regent Street, on what might be called the amalga- 
mation principle. The new club is called the ‘‘ Russell,” 
doubtless in honor of a family which, in some of its 
younger branches, has shown a zealous sympathy for the 
rights of women, and in all its branches has been nota- 
bly gallant toward the gentler sex ; and both ladies and 
gentlemen are eligible to membership. The two sexes, 
however, are not placed on a footing of equality in the 
new club. The male members are relegated to one 
wing of the club-house, where they are provided with 
every convenience for pursuing those coarser and more 
robust recreations and vices which are emphatically dear 
to the stalwart British club-man. There they have their 
billiard-rooms and card-rooms, their dining-rooms, smok- 
ing-rooms, and reading-rooms, quite apart from their 
fairer fellow-members. Then there are apartments to 
be used in common by members of both sexes, the gen- 
tlemen being placed, however, under certain restrictions, 





and having but limited privileges in the general reading, 
writing, music, and drawing rooms. The lady members 
have, besides, a private drawing-room quite to them- 
selves, which is to be as sacred from the intrusion of 
men as the inner temple of the grand lama, or the 
mysterious palace of the mikado. This apartment is 
furnished and appointed in the most luxurious manner, 
and we cannot doubt that the rumors of its splendors 
will sorely tempt the curiosity of the male members. To 
insure the membership of men worthy to be admitted to 
partial association with the club-women, the fair found- 
ers have established a very august ‘‘ advisory ” commit- 
tee, at the head of which is a bishop, and which contains 
at least one archdeacon, one prebendary, and one chan- 
cellor, to watch over the character and conduct of the 
happy accepted. 

We can imagine that a club formed on this principle 
may have rather better success than one which, like the 
‘* Albemarle,” is devoted exclusively to ladies ; for there 
is more attraction in any institution to either sex which 
brings it into contact with the other. Yet we cannot 
help thinking that the ‘ Russell” is very like a big 
boarding-school in the-country, where one wing is de- 
voted to girls and the other to boys, with a common din- 
ing-room, and a parlor to which the boys, in their best 
**bib and tucker,” are admitted on stated occasions, un- 
der the watchful eyes of the teachers, to hold formal con- 
verse with their gentler mates. The fact is, that clubs 
were not invented for ladies at all; and they go quite as 
much out of their sphere in seeking a public lounging- 
place as in entering the public arena in any other ca- 
pacity. Home-loving women will scarcely join the ranks 
of the ‘* Russell,” and the likelihood is that those who 
do become members will rather excel in masculine traits 
and tastes than in personal charms and graces, and 
will, therefore, not be especially attractive to the mem- 
bers of the other sex. 
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HAT the race of heroes is neither dying out nor 
wholly uncongenial to American soil will be ad- 
mitted, we think, by all who knew the late General Wil- 
liam Francis Bartlett, of Massachusetts, or who, in de- 
fault of that privilege, may read the ‘‘ Memoir” ! of him 
by his friend and comrade, Francis Winthrop Palfrey. 
The breaking out of the war in 1861 found Bartlett a 
rather boyish youth of twenty, an undergraduate of Har- 
vard College, by no means remarkable for either ac- 
quirements or industry ; but a single month’s volunteer 
garrison duty in Boston Harbor sufficed to prove that he 
was a born soldier and leader of men, and to transport 
him ata bound across the wide interval which usually 
separates gay youth from mature and serious manhood. 
Entering the army among the first who responded to 
President Lincoln's call, before his classmates had com- 
pleted their college course he had become a war-worn 





1 Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Francis Win- 
throp Palfrey. With Portrait. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 16mo, pp. 309. 
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veteran and attained to high office and a brilliant reputa- 
tion. Senior captain of his regiment at twenty-one, he was 
one of the few Federal officers who came with honor out 
of the disastrous battle of Ball’s Bluff; losing a leg be- 
fore Yorktown in April, 1862, he was nevertheless in the 
field again in November of that same year as colonel of 
a new regiment raised by himself; twice wounded at 
Port Hudson in May, 1863, he was at the front again in 
time to be shot in the head at the desperate battle of the 
Wilderness in May, 1864 ; brigadier-general at the age of 
twenty-four, he was in the lines before Petersburg in 
July of the same year, and captured before the end of 
the month at the terrible assault on *‘ The Mine;” yet, 
in spite of the fatality which attended every step of his 
military career, the close of the war found him a brevet 
major-general and commander of division at the age of 
twenty-five ! 

It is not alone his army career, however, that entitles 
him to the appellation of hero. Daring courage anda 
lofty sense of duty were not so rare in either of the con- 


| tending armies that these alone would suffice to lift one 
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who had displayed them high above his fellows, But 
“ peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
and he who had been foremost in the fight while the ap- 
peal lay to the sword was among the first to sheathe that 
sword when its stern arbitrament had been accepted ; and 
his was the voice that first proclaimed the glad tidings of 
peace and good-will between those who had confronted 
each other in battle. The now famous speech delivered 
at Cambridge on Commencement-day, 1874, was a deed 
not less glorious and serviceable to his country than the 
most brilliant he had performed in the field ; and if, in 
spite of the sham war of words kept up by selfish poli- 
ticians, an era of reciprocal good feeling between the 
North and South has at last come, it is largely owing to 
his manly assertion then and afterward that ‘‘ between 
the soldiers and people of the two great sections of our 
country fraternal relations were established long ago.” 

There was something at once sublime and pathetic in 
the spectacle of the wasted and war-worn soldier, whose 
tongue had caught a sudden and unlooked-for eloquence 
in pleading for reconciliation with those whose arms had 
shattered the promise of his life. For not less truly can 
it be said of General Bartlett than of those who perished 
in actual battle that he was a martyr and victim of the 
war. He lived till 1876; but he never recovered from 
the effects of his wounds and imprisonment, and his 
closing years were a continuous struggle with disease 
and a declining constitution. Had he lived but a few 
years longer, there can be no doubt that he would have 
received the highest civic honors of his native State ; yet, 
though he passed from the stage just as his life had 
touched its meridian, his career was singularly rounded 
and complete. In just half the period allotted to the 
life of man, he had achieved a reputation unique in the 
annals of his country ; and when Whittier mourned his 
untimely end in a beautiful poem in which he pronounced 
him ‘‘the more than Sidney of our day,” generous hearts 
throughout the land responded in a universal chorus of 
acquiescence. 

If Colonel Palfrey’s ‘‘ Memoir” did no more than re- 
fresh the public memory of such a man, it would more 
than justify itself ; but, altogether apart from the undying 
charm of its subject, it is a quite perfect piece of writing 
of its kind, and will take its place at once among the few 
really good biographies in American literature. It is a 
frank, unpretentious, and soldierly tribute of one soldier 
and friend to another; and does the best that such a 
work could do in convincing the reader that there was no 
exaggeration in the words of the eminent statesman who 
wrote, on hearing of General Bartlett’s death, ‘‘ The 
Massachusetts of this generation has bred no so heroic a 
character as that of the man whom she will bury, with 
sadness and with honor, in Berkshire, this week.” 


SURPRISE has been expressed in certain quarters that 
so eminent a critic as Matthew Arnold, himself one of 
the greatest of living authorities in literature, should 
have devoted an entire article to the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke's ‘‘ Primer of English Literature,” warmly com- 
mending it as a guéde to English literature, and declaring 
that he himself expected to reread it with profit at least 
once a year. The surprise is apparently produced by 
finding that a work so highly estimated and cordially 
praised is a diminutive pocket-volume, which does not 
profess to be anything more than a frimer; but this 
only shows that the character of the series to which Mr. 
Brooke’s little book belongs, and of which it is only an 
exceptionally good specimen, is not nearly so widely 
known as its merits deserve. The series comprises three 


main divisions, of which the ‘‘ History Primers” are | 





edited by Mr. J. R. Green, author of ‘‘ The History of 
the English People ;” ‘‘ Literature Primers,” also edited 
by Mr. Green; and ‘Science Primers,” edited by Pro- 
fessors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart: but, 
though appearing in separate classes and under different 
editors, all the volumes conform to the same plan and 
are intended to subserve the same general purpose, 
This purpose is to provide compends which are not 
primers in the sense of being designed for children only, 
but as introductory or elementary works adapted to the 
needs of beginners in any branch“ of knowledge, and 
quite as useful to adult beginners as to youthful stu- 
dents, to those who would gain the knowledge by read- 
ing as to those who are acquiring it through the ordinary 
channels of educational training. Each volume is pre- 
pared, under editorial supervision, by a specialist eminent 
in the particular department which it is intended to cov- 
er; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that some 
of the best and most valuable of current literary work is 
being put into these little books, whose title and size are 
apt to cause them to be under-estimated, if not entirely 
overlooked. 

The most recent issue in the series of ‘‘ Literature Prim- 
ers” is Professor R. C. Jebb’s ‘‘ Greek Literature,” 4 which 
is scarcely inferior in merit to Mr. Brooke’s work (now 
accepted as a sort of standard), and which is certainly by 
far the best popular summary of the subject that has yet 
been prepared. It is designed to meet the needs not 
only of students of Greek, but also of those who do 
not know Greek, and who will never read a Greek book 
except in a translation—is intended, in fact, to serve as a 
framework into which those who read any of the Greek 
works, whether in the original or in English, may fit 
what they read. Such an outline or summary will be 
peculiarly helpful even to those readers who may content 
themselves with two or three of the great masterpieces 
of Greek genius ; for, as the author says, ‘‘ the unity of 
Greek literature is not the unity of a library, but the 
unity of a living body, and in this, more perhaps than 
in any other literature, we shall fail really to understand 
any one part unless we see clearly what it has to do with 
the rest.” The scope of the Primer is not exactly con- 
terminous with its title, for Greek has lived on from the 
days before Homer into our own time, and this undy- 
ing language has always had a literature ; but what is 
known as the ‘‘ Old Literature,” extending from the 
legendary period to Justinian (529 A. D.), comprises all 
that is really original and distinctive in Greek literature, 
and it is with this period only that Professor Jebb under- 
takes to deal. A few brief paragraphs at the end, it is 
true, sketch the outlines of the medizvat and modern 
periods ; but rather with the idea of showing that the lit- 
erature did not really terminate when the decadence of 
the Greco-Roman period culminated in the closing of 
the schools of heathen philosophy by the edict of Justin- 
ian, than of giving a consecutive account of its later de- 
velopment. Of the Old Literature and its producers the 
account is in every way admirable, and we could cite no 
work which would serve better than Professor Jebb’s as 
an illustration of how little the real utility and adequacy 
of a book depend upon the space which it occupies in 
the library. 

Of the ‘‘ Science Primers,” the two latest issues are 
both by Professor W. Stanley Jevons, who in several de- 
partments of science and philosophy is doing some of 
the best critical and expository work of ourtime. He is 
Professor of Political Economy in University College, 


~~ 1 Literature Primers. Edited by J. R. Green, M. A. Greek 
Literature. By R. C. Jebb, M.A. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 18mo, pp. 166. 
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London, has had wide experience as a teacher of the 
subject in various other colleges and institutes, has writ- 
ten the best popular exposition of ‘‘Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange ” (‘‘ International Scientific Se- 
ries”), and in his ‘‘ Primer of Political Economy"?! has 
aimed to put the truths of the science into such form that 
the teaching of them may be introduced into elementary 
schools. He thinks, with Archbishop Whately, that the 
rudiments of sound knowledge concerning the subjects 
treated of in political economy can be imparted at a 
very early age, and*that there is no knowledge which it 
is more desirable to disseminate through all classes of 
the population. ‘‘ From ignorance of these truths arise 
many of the worst social evils—disastrous strikes and lock- 
outs, opposition to improvements, improvidence, des- 
titution, misguided charity, and discouraging failure in 
many well-intended measures.” In the effort to teach 
them, however, it is evident that one condition of success 
is the possession of a small text-book, exactly suited to 
the purposes in view ; and such a book Professor Jevons 
has succeeded, we think, in providing. Of course, in 
such narrow limits of space many of the data and con- 
clusions of so intricate a science as political economy 
could not be satisfactorily treated; and most of these 
the author has wisely omitted altogether, reserving his 
strength for such essential subjects as Production, Di- 
vision of Labor, Capital and Labor, Wages, Trades- 
Unions, Codperation, Money, and Commercial Crises. 
These and cognate branches of the science are rendered 
perfectly easy of apprehension even by quite young stu- 
dents ; yet the little treatise is not so elementary that it 
will not serve as an excellent stepping-stone to a knowl- 
edge of the science among general readers of maturer 
age who have hitherto neglected the study of political 
economy. A noteworthy feature of the work is the 
skill with which such difficult and abstruse subjects as 
“value” and ‘‘ rent” are made clear without the use of 
technical language, and without even arousing the suspi- 
cion that they are difficult ; and another feature, which 
will tend to conciliate the usual opponents of the science, 
is that its moral aspects are not ignored, but rather em- 
phasized and developed. 

Professor Jevons is also examiner in logic to the Uni- 
versity of London, and he has also brought his practi- 
cal experience as a teacher to bear in the preparation of 
his ‘‘ Primer of Logic,” 2 which aims to do for the laws 
of right reasoning what his ‘‘ Primer of Political Econo- 
my” does for the latter science. Logic, however, is in- 
herently a more difficult science than political economy, be- 
cause it deals, not with concrete facts, but with mental pro- 
cesses which, though not always obscure or abstruse, are 
exceedingly difficult to explain in ordinary untechnical 
language. Precise definition of terms is, of course, the 
first step in reasoning ; yet to the untrained mind the very 
effort to define even the simplest idea seems to obscure 
and perplex it, while the language used by the logician 
in explaining quite elementary mental processes is apt to 
appear meaningless jargon. For this reason the “ Prim- 
er of Logic” can be advantageously used only at a more 
advanced stage of educational training; yet for those 
who are prepared for it, it is a quite delightful exposition 
of the principles or elements of the science. The meta- 
physical refinements of the larger treatises are quietly 
brushed aside ; and the several processes by which, in 





1 Science Primers. Political Economy. By W. Stanley 
Jevons, LL. D., M.A., F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co, 18mo, pp. 134. 

2 Science Primers, Logic. By W. Stanley Jevons, M. A. 
LL. D., F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. * 18mo, pp. 
128, 





accordance with the laws of the human reason, “‘ we get 
some knowledge from other knowledge "—infer the un- 
known from the known—are analyzed with a precision 
and simplicity which render the little book itself a beau- 
tiful example of lucid and convincing reasoning. 

Of the ** History Primers,” the latest is ‘‘ Geography,” 1 
by George Grove, F. R. G. S., which is even briefer than 
most members of the series, but which, nevertheless, 
gives a most luminous and animated account of the sev- 
eral topics included in geography, in its three divisions— 
mathematical, physical, and political. Beginning with 
an explanation of what maps are, why they are wanted, 
and how they are made, it directs attention next to the 
general structure and arrangement of the earth and 
ocean—telling how land and water are placed on the 
world, and how the different countries are like and unlike 
each other—and then discusses in detail some particulars 
of the features of land and water—continents, islands, 
capes, mountains, volcanoes, valleys, rivers, deltas, lakes, 
seas, gulfs, tides, winds, currents, etc. Nothing is elab- 
orated, and technical phraseology is entirely dispensed 
with; and, while the youngest student will find the 
Primer a useful first-book of geography, adult readers 
will welcome it as a convenient summary of half-forgot- 
ten knowledge, which has probably never before been 
presented to their minds in such simple and systematic 
form. 

The foregoing are the latest issues of the ‘* Primer 
Series,” and the only ones we shall now discuss in detail, 
but other recent additions may be mentioned : ‘* Old 
Greek Life,” by J. P. Mahaffy, and ‘*Roman Antiqui- 
ties,” by A. S, Wilkins, describe the public and private 
life, habits and customs, laws and institutions, and 
religious observances, of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; the ‘‘Shakespeare Primer,” by Professor Dow- 
den, is an excellent introduction to the study of Shake- 
speare; and the “‘ Primer of Piano-forte Playing,” by 
Franklin Taylor, is a useful aid to those who would at- 
tain to something a little higher than what is called 
‘drawing-room music.” It should be added that when- 
ever illustrations, charts, or diagrams, would really add 
to the value of the primers, they are freely introduced, 
and the ‘‘ Primer of Geography ” is quite copiously and 
usefully illustrated. 


IT is somewhat difficult to define the relation which 
Mr. J. R. Green’s “‘ History of the English People”? 
bears to his earlier and now famous ‘Short History.” 
It is not an entirely new work written from a differ- 
ent, or even from the same, standpoint, for substan- 
tially the whole of the original ‘‘ Short History” is in- 
serted in the new narrative, with no more than the verbal 
changes and rearrangement of sentences which would 
naturally result from a careful and deliberate revision of 
the earlier text. Nor, on the other hand, is it a mere ex- 
pansion or elaboration of the original narrative, for many 
entirely new topics are introduced, and the facts are 
thrown into new groups with a new classification. It 
was generally assumed, when the larger work was an- 
nounced, that Mr. Green, having produced what was 
immediately accepted as the standard fofu/ar history of 
the English people, had now undertaken to prepare a 
work which should meet the requirements of scholars and 





1 History Primers. Geography. By George Grove, F.R. 
G.S. With Maps and Diagrams. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. 18mo, pp. 126. 

2 History of the English People. By John Richard Green, 
M.A. Volume I. 449-1461. With Eight Maps. Volume II 
1461-1603. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 576, 
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historical students, and which, consequently, would be 
written with those constant and minute references to au- 
thorities which scholars are apt to exact, and the absence 
of which is apt to render them distrustful of even the 
most brilliant and plausible historical narrative. Such, 
however, is not the case. Though wider in its range of 
topics, and more detailed in its treatment of particular 
facts, the ‘‘ History of the English People” is still an 
essentially opular work, aiming rather to furnish vivid, 
picturesque, and easily-apprehended outlines, than to 
give an exhaustive (and exhausting) survey of the field 
which it proposes to cover. In this, quite as distinctly 
as in his earlier work, Mr. Green claims the reader’s 
attention for the resu/ts rather than the frocesses of 
his historical study ; and, though there are ample evi- 
dences throughout of the thoroughness of this study, 
and more than the usual aids for those who wish to 
pursue particular researches, yet there is a noteworthy 
absence of that attention-distracting array of foot-notes 
and references which most other historians consider so 
indispensable. Some complaint, indeed, has been made 
about the scant assistance which Mr. Green affords to 
those who wish to verify his statements; but, while 
‘‘chapter-and-page notes” (as Macaulay calls them) are 
useful to the student who wishes to find the particular au- 
thority for a particular fact, there can be no doubt that 
the admirable critical and descriptive accounts of the 
leading contemporary and modern authorities which Mr. 
Green prefixes to each of the main divisions of his his- 
tory are infinitely more helpful to the general reading 
public. Perhaps one reader in a thousand will take the 


trouble or feel the desire to verify a long historical narra- 
tive point by point; but every intelligent reader will be 
glad to know something of the origin and character of 


those writings upon which all historians are compelled to 
rely ; and the author is undoubtedly right, in a work de- 
signed for popular reading, to consult the needs of so vast 
a majority of his probable constituents, rather than of the 
small minority of critics and specialists. 

The main difference between the old work and the new 
lies in the ampler volume of the latter's narrative, in its in- 
creased number of illustrative facts, in its more logical and 
suggestive grouping of these facts around dominant events 
or grave constitutional changes, and in the greater calm- 
ness, precision, and elegance, of its style. The proportion 
between the quantity of matter in this first volume of the 
enlarged history and that assigned to the same period in 
the earlier work shows, too, that there will be a better 
adjustment of parts in the attention bestowed upon the 
different periods, While very little fault could be found 
with Mr. Green’s treatment of early and medizval his- 
tory, it was generally pointed out that there was a de- 
cided falling off in the quality and adequacy of those 
portions of his work assigned to modern history, and 
especially to that teeming eighteenth century upon which 
Mr. Lecky has lately turned such a copious and brilliant 
flood of light. This was unmistakably owing chiefly to 
the narrow limits within which the author had chosen to 
confine himself, and the present installment of the new 
work shows that he intends to use his larger canvas in 
Strengthening the weak and filling in the vacant places 
of the original picture. The five hundred and seventy- 
six pages of this first volume contain scarcely a fifth more 
matter*than the three hundred assigned to the same pe- 
tiod in the shorter work, and as this constitutes only a 
quarter of the new, while it is more than a third of the 
old work, there will evidently be room for a very mate- 
rial expansion of the later portions of the narrative. 

Among the aids to study with which the volume is 
Provided, a high rank must be assigned to the eight ad- 





mirable historical maps (against four for the same period 
in the earlier book); but, in other respects, the work 
seems to be inferior in equipment to the ‘Short His- 
tory.” We miss, for example, the marginal dates which 
were a very helpful feature of the original work, and which 
could ill be dispensed with, for Mr. Green’s narrative is 
far from being strictly chronological. We also miss the 
‘chronological annals” and genealogical tables which 
were prefixed to the earlier work, and which were ex- 
tremely useful if not indispensable to the careful reader. 
It may possibly be the author’s intention to add these to 
his concluding volume, but, if so, we think he has made 
a great mistake in removing them from their original 
position, for they are needed by the reader from the very 
beginning. In print, binding, paper, etc., the volume is 
extremely inviting, and this, perhaps, provides the clew 
to satisfactory general description of the new history : 
it is a revised and enlarged library edition of a work 
which, in its original cheap form, had already become 
accepted as a standard. 

Since the preceding was written the second volume 
has appeared, but it only confirms what has already been 
said as to the probable course of the work. It covers the 
period from the Wars of the Roses to the death of Eliza- 
beth (1461-1603), and the narrative is much more copi- 
ous and detailed. This period, it will be observed, in- 
cludes some of the most memorable events in history— 
including the Reformation, the revival of learning, the 
rise of modern English literature, the age of Shakespeare, 
the career of the great statesmen, Wolsey, Thomas Crom- 
well, and the brilliant group that rendered Elizabeth’s 
reign illustrious; and the volume is as interesting as a 
romance. 


SINCE the days of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the 
roving enthusiasts of every nation have exhausted their 
eloquence in the vain effort to describe the beauty and 
the glories and the picturesque enchantments of Constan- 
tinople. Chateaubriand and Lamartine essayed the task, 
and Gautier devoted a book to it which may fairly claim 
to rank among the masterpieces of descriptive literature ; 
but in no previous book has there been painted such a 
glowing picture, or rather succession of pictures, as in 
that of Edmondo de Amicis, which has just been trans- 
lated from its seventh Italian edition.! In pictorial apti- 
tude and opulent splendor of language, it is itself a gen- 
uine product of that ‘‘ gorgeous East” whose capital it 
aims to portray; and, aside frorh the descriptive power 
displayed, it attracts and pleases the reader by a youthful 
fervor and freshness of feeling, by a frank surrender to 
the delight of the moment, by the eager and insatiable 
appetite which it reveals on ‘the part of the author for 
the beautiful, the romantic, the picturesque. To a re- 
served, sedate, and self-conscious race, like our own— 
morbidly susceptible to ridicule, and more reluctant to 
reveal feeling than to be suspected of stolidity—there is 
a peculiar and piquant charm about the unrestrained 
expression of enthusiastic emotion ; and it is almost a 
new literary sensation to view the modern Orient through 
the eyes of one who looks upon it, not through the dis- 
enchanting eyes of Western common-sense, but by that 
tender light of romance whose flame was kindled in 
childhood by the legendary stories of the Arabian Nights, 
and which never dies utterly out in the minds of any of 
us, though unhappily it seldom finds literary record. 

It should be said, however, to avoid misapprehension, 
that, while this imaginative glow and warmth of feeling 
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from the seventh Italian edition, by Caroline Tilton. 
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pervades his pages, it does not impair in any degree the 
keenness or the accuracy of the author’s perceptions. 
One might search the guide-books in vain for such mi- 
nuteness of descriptive detail, such copiousness of infor- 
mation, such penetrative power of observation, and such 
picturesque precision of language. Whatever he touch- 
es he makes at once fresh and real to the imagina- 
tion, and he has the true artist’s skill in grouping and 
sensitiveness to the salient and the characteristic. The 
brief chapter on the floating bridge might be cited in il- 
lustration of the fact that such an observer will see more 
in an hour than an ordinary man would in a month; 
that on the great bazaar as an illustration of how an ut- 
terly hackneyed topic can, by mere ingenuity of treat- 
ment, be rendered as fresh and entertaining and as full 
of the unexpected as a fairy-tale ; and that on Santa So- 
fia as an example of how the history of the past and the 
description of the present may be so combined as to pro- 
duce a picture and a story which shall dwell forever in 
the reader’s mind. With all his care, moreover, in avoid- 
ing the usual enumeration of commonplace details, there 
1s no subject of which the author treats about which he 
does not convey new information as well as suggestive 


ideas. The chapter on Turkish women makes one feel* 


as if he had never read anything about them before ; 
and there is the consciousness throughout that what is 
written is not the rehearsal of second-hand knowledge 
gleaned from books, but the result of personal observa- 
tion, experience, and inquiry. 

In reading the book for review there is a constant 
temptation to mark passages to be quoted ; but whole 
pages of quotation would give but a faint idea of its opu- 
lence and the variety of its attractions, and to enjoy it 
fully it must be read as a whole. The translation is, 
on the whole, good, and deserved more careful proof- 
reading. 


WHILE “ Constantinople” is the work of a man of 
genius, and possesses a literary charm quite independent 
of the intrinsic interest of the subject, we have in Mr. 
Augustus Mlare’s ‘‘ Walks in London”?! an unusually 
good specimen of the kind of book which may be pro- 
duced by painstaking industry combined with such a de- 
gree of literary skill as is involved in placing picturesque 
and interesting facts in their due relation to each other 
and linking them together in a clear and simple narra- 
tive. Mr. Hare is already favorably known as the author 
of ‘* Walks in Rome,’*which is perhaps the most satis- 
factory guide to the Eternal City for those visitors who 
are disposed to do their sight-seeing in a leisurely and 

. Scientific manner ; and the present work is prepared on 
precisely the same plan. Instead of the indiscsiminate 
and confusing mass of details which bewilder the user of 
the ordinary guide-book, everything is simplified and sys- 
tematized, so that in consulting it one learns ow to see as 
well as what to see. In these two volumes, for example, 
all the leading objects of interest in London are described 

1 Walks in London. By Augustus J.C. Hare. London and 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. Two Volumes. 12mo, 
Pp- 480, 51%. 








consecutively, as they may be visited in excursions, tak- 
ing Charing Cross as acentre. With the description of 
existing places are interwoven history, legends, anecdotes, 
narratives of striking events, and reminiscences of dis- 
tinguished persons ; while numerous illustrations enable 
the eye to assist the imagination, and lists of pictures, 
curiosities, etc., render it unnecessary to purchase cata- 
logues of the museums and other public and private col- 
lections to which the visitor may obtain access. As in the 
Roman book, much of the work of description is done 
by means of quotations from other writers, so that one 
gets in it the cream and essence of that copious literature 
of which London has been the theme and the inspiration. 
Like its predecessor, too, it is a book, not for the hasty 
sight-seer going ‘‘ the rounds” under pressure of the al- 
manac, but for those leisurely and systematic ramblers 
who prefer to exhaust the interest of one place or object 
before addressing themselves to the next ; and for these 
latter it will be invaluable and indispensable. 


IT is no longer expected that the title of a book shall 
describe its contents with any degree of exactness ; but, 
even bearing this in mind, we are inclined to think that 
many readers who will be attracted to Mr. Hale's ‘‘ What 
Career ?” 1 in the expectation of finding practical advice 
regarding the choice of a pursuit in life, will feel as if 
they had been, in vulgar parlance, ‘‘ sold.” No doubt 
the little book contains suggestions regarding character 
and conduct which, if once thoroughly grasped, would 
be infinitely more valuable to one setting out on his ca- 
reer than any number of so-called fractica/ hints ; yet, 
all the same, the title of the book will hardly prepare the 
reader for a promiscuous collection of college addresses, 
anniversary sermons, and those customary homilies with 
which a clergyman is expected to improve the occasions 
that are constantly arising in the routine of his pastoral 
life. If the addresses and sermons had been prepared 
with special reference to some given topic or consecutive 
line of thought, there would be little ground for objec- 
tion, for an author certainly has the right to choose the 
Jorm in which he will present his !ucubrations ; but in 
‘* What Career ?” there is no such correlation of parts, 
and the reader finds it difficult to rid himself of the un- 
comfortable thought that, with all his reiterated contempt 
for half-work, patchwork, or anything less than the best 
work of which a man is capable, Mr. Hale is not above 
gleaning miscellaneous scraps from his portfolio in order 
to make a book. Nor is this the only ground for serious 
objection. Some wise old philosopher has said that the 
true test of a man’s principles is the men he admires; 
and when we find Mr. Hale bracketing Butler and Cham- 
berlain together as examples of the fine outcome of cul- 
ture and mental training, we are tempted to doubt wheth- 
er, after all, he is exactly the man to formulate for young 
persons their loftiest ideal of character and conduct. 





1 What Career? Ten Papers’on the Choice of a Vocation 


and the Use of Time. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 271. 
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** Up in the Blue Ridge.” —Page 110, 





